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M 'Ae nnity of goremment, which eonatitatea yoa one people, la now dear io yon. It la 
jvatly fo : for it ia a aiempiilar in the edifice of your real independence, the eujiport of your 
tiaaqoillity at home, of your peace abroad ; of yoar safety ; of year proapenty ; of that 
▼efy liberty which youfo hifhly value."— IToffiUa^toK'a JtddresM, 

** The State fOTonunenta are an eatential part'of the federal ayitem. ConsitUdation ia aa 
•flbet which all aood men would deprecate. Too much provision cannot be made a^nst 
eoDaolidation. It would subvert the new Constitution. The State governments are the . 
aaJbguarda of the federal Gouslitntion : they will protract the period ofour liberties. Thoy 
will aiToid a ahelter againat the abuae of power ; and will be the natural avengers of our 
violated righU."- 



** Bt ealafgiag the baaia of our system, and increasing the number of States, the system 
.jaelf naa been atrengthened. ConsoUdatumKnA diguxum have thereby boon rendered equally 
'impracticable. Eaui government, confiding in ita own strength, haa less to apprehend from 



the other ; and, in conaequence, each enjoying a greater freedom of action, is rendered mora 
•iBcient foraH the pnrpoaes for which it was inatiluted." — Monroe, 
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TO 

WILLIAM HEITRT HARRISON^ 

OF CINCINNATI, 

STATE OF OHIO : 

Sib : — ^My limited personal intercourse with yon would 
not fully justify me, perhaps, in the liberty I assume, by 
this public address to yon ; and by tfius seeking, at least by 
implication, your patronage of a work intended for general 
eiieulation in aU parts of the United States. And yet it 
haa ben my lot to witness your patriotic and honorable 
tfertions, in the highest branch of the national councils, in 
fcyor as well of individuals, whose services, in the struggle 
for liberty and independence, so justly entitled them to the 
ranuneration of the government, as of the welfare, honor, 
and prosperity of the nation. In the measure of a generous 
allowance to those worthy veterans, you took a ocmspicuoua 
part, which neither they, nor their children, nor Ae country, 
can evBT forget. 

I perceive, in this act, your gnttitade and sympathy 
towards those truly patriotic dtiaens; and, in your retire- 
UMBt, after a briUiant career in public life, to the duties and 
Mbon of a private station, your approbatimi of their ex- 
smplary conduct, <^in laying down in peace, arms taken up 
in defimoe of die republic and its Hberties." 

But my respect and admiraticm finr your cbameler are 
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not confined to the consideration of any single act of your 
long life ; devoted, as it has been, from the days of your 
youth, to the public service, in various, responsible, trying, 
and honorable stations* And although the whole people 
are convinced of your bravery and heroism, on all occasions 
where the calls of patriotism and humanity were addressed 
to you, it is less from a regard for your military talents and 
services, than for your habitually benevolent and morally 
honorable conduct, that the wise and sober portion of your 
fellow-dtizens, at present, unite in a voluntary tribute of 
gratitude and confidence in your political and civic virtues. 

You were brave and resolute in war : But what is far 
higher praise, in the estimation of every true republican 
and every virtuous citizen, you have always manifested a 
paramount regard for the Constitution and the laws ; and 
have preserved a reputation for probity, sustained in sit- 
uations where you had power to become rich, even without 
justly incurring the charge of gross peculation. Nor is 
there a solitary instance on record, of the exercise of mere 
arbitrary power, in your public conduct, when you had 
great discretionary authority, and were accountable only to 
your conscience and your (rod. 

Such rare patriotism, and such singular integrity demand 
public respect and eulogy. It reminds one of the memorable 
days of the Revolution, when Washington and his gallant 
army long devoted themselves to the defence of civil liberty, 
from purely patriotic motives, and without just and adequate 
reward : and of the distinguished band of patriots in the 
councils of the country, at that critical period, of whom, it 
might be almost literally said, '' that they declared for in- 
dependence, and consulted for its establishment, with halters 
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about their necks." In later times, such proofs of political 
integrity and zeal are roare indeed. 

By a life chiefly devoted to the welfare of the republic, 
you have given assurance of ability and judgment, and of 
upright and disinterested views, fully adequate to the suc- 
cessful and honorable discharge of the duties of the highest 
staticm, in which the people can place you. And most of 
all, your reverence for the Constitution, as a guide for rulers 
as well as for the people, is an auspicious guaranty of your 
jnst and faithful exercise of power, to any extent which 
may be given you, with a single desire to secure the bles^ 
sings of liberty, and to promote the best interests of the 
republic. 

The world has so often witnessed the abuse of power in 
the hands of rulers, that men of experience have just cause 
for apprehension, from the arbitrary conduct of those who 
are clothed with great authority over their fellow-citizens. 
Julius Caesar, Oliver Cromwell, and Napoleon Buonaparte, 
professed to be the friends of liberty and of the common- 
wealth : but in the moment of their elevation they became 
tyrannical ; and, intoxicated with power, they forgot their 
just responsibiUties, and their duty to the people. So did 
not the patriotic and illustrious Washington. And, without 
intending to flatter you, I may say with truth, that there is 
a general belief that your aim and ambition have always 
been to merit the praise of being his disciple and follower 
in poUtical life. Few men, indeed, whether military com- 
manders, or civil magistrates, may be justly compared to 
that wonderful man ; but it is hoped that some who yet 
linger among us, are desirous* of imitating his virtues, as 
well as of sharing in his fame. 
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With a leGoUecdon of yonr Turious eminent services to 
the lepublic, a persuasion c^ your sacred regard for the 
C(mstituti0n, and a conviction of your sincere and ardent ' 
patriotisBi, I need oAr no apology for prefixing your name 
to the present work. But I would not make you responsible 
for the views I have given, and the sentiments I have ex- 
fvessed) in aU respects, as to the past measures of the federal 
govenunent Wishing to flatter no man, and in some 
measure independent .of any mere party in the Union, I 
hope, that, in the honest expression of my opinions, I shall 
share in jrour candor, if I do not meet your entire sanction 
and approbation. 

With sentiments of great respect 

and consideration, 
I am. Sir, your 
fellow-citizen, 

ALDEN BRADFORD. 
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Thb object of tbe present volume is to state the nature 
and to record the proceedings of ihe general government, 
which was established in 1789. Half a century has now 
elapsed, since that great political event occurred, in the his- 
tory of the United States : and the rising generation may 
not be correctly and fully acquainted with its origin, with 
its design, or with the public measures, early adopted and 
pursued; which give to it its legitimate and distinctive 
character. In nekher of these respects, however, does the 
writer pretend to give any new views ; nor does he differ, 
he believes, from wose already presented by eminent states- 
men and civilians, who have written on the subject. But 
these are to be found only by searching numerous volumes; 
and as to a history of the federal government since it was 
established, nothing in a connected form has yet been given 
to the public. Such a narrative or view, is here attempted. 
But the purpose has been to do this in as concise a form as 
was ccmsistent widi a feuthful and just statement And it 
is believed, that it contains an account of all the important 
events which have occurred under the general government ; 
so that the leading measures and conduct of each successive 
administTation may be fairly exhibited, and the nature and 
die extent of the powers of fliat government may be fliUy 
perceived. 

The woi^ might have been greatly extended, by a more 
talnute reference to every act and measure of die govem- 
meat, and to the particular circumstances therewith con- 
nected. Much might have been added^ by way of illustra- 
lion and comment; and various public documents might 
have beoi incorporated with it The latter have already 
been published to a great extent, and may be found in most 
public libraries in every State. And they will remain as 
rich materials to one who may in future undertake a more 
elaborate history. All the prominent measures adopted, 
however, it is believed, will be found here noticed ; aiid a 
sincere dertre has not been wanted to give a correct and 
impartial statement. 

Little indulgence has been allowed to a disposition for 
political speculation ; fbr the writer did not feel it just to 
enlarge in the expression of his own political opinions ; and 
yet he trusts he has not purposely concealed them ; nor been 
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deterred, in any case, from praise or censure, as to individ- 
uals or measures, such as he believed warranted by the 
evident consequences to the public. 

It is believed that the historian should confine himself, in 
a great measure, to a faithful narrative of events, instead 
of writing essays on different political theories; in which, 
if there should be no highly improper coloring given, the 
writer would at least sutetitute his own speculations for a 
just and impartial relation. A history may be faithfully 
written where there is little of the theory of the author : — 
but when it is prepared chiefly for the purpose of vindi- 
cating a party, it ceases to deserve the name, as it wants the 
attribute of impartiality. Many writers, both in politics 
and religion, have favored the world with publications, 
called history ; and though they record many real facts and 
occurrences, they have often been mere apologies for 
the sect or party to which the writers belonged, rather than 
true histories. 

It is certainly diflicult to divest one's self of all biasses and 
prejudices of this sort. And dierefore there is a strong 
reason against theorising at all; or in often intruding our 
own views on a party question. A statement of what has 
really occurred, and what specific measures have been 
adopted by an individual ruler, or the majority, should be 
fairly given. The candid will then judge correctly, from 
the circumstances and the results. 

The writer of this volume would dare hope, that he has 
aimed to avoid these errors. And yet he could not speak 
in the same high terms of praise of some of the rulers in 
the republic, as of others. He could not confound political 
integrity with mere professions of patriotism ; nor an hon- 
orable policy with successful intrieue. Trained up in the 
school of Washington and that of his sincere friends and 
co-patriots, he early learned to revere their characters, and 
to approve their political course ; and in so far as others 
have repudiated their policy, or adopted wild theories and 
experiments in government, be cannot commend them ; but 
he trusts a spirit of candor and impartiality has guided him 
in his researches for this volume, and that his statements 
are made in conformity to the pubUc documents and records 
which still exist. His strongest desire for the continuance 
of the liberties of the people and of the welfare of the re- 
public, reposes in a hope, ardently cherished, that our rulers 
may be imbued with the spirit of Washington, and that a 
Jsacred regard may be always manifested for the principles 
of the Constitution. 

Boston, July 1, 1840. 
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The federal Constitution, prepared by a Convention of 
delegates, from twelve of the thirteen independent States of 
North America, in 1787,* was adopted by the requisite 
majority of those States in 1788 f; and in April, 1789, J the 
federal government, provided by that compact, was organ- 

* The State of Rhode Island did not send delegates to the CouTention. 

t Before August, 178S, ten States had adopted the new Constitution, beh^ 
one more than the number required by that instrument, to have the government 
oiganiEed, m : Delaware, Pennsylviinia, New Jersey, in December, 1787 ; 
Geoigia, and Connecticut, in January, 1788 ; Massachusetts, in Februaty, 
1788 ; Maryland, in April, 1788 ; South Carolina, m May ; New Hampshire, 
New York, and Virgmia, in June ; North CaroUna, in November, 1789 ; 
Rhode Irfand, May, 17fM) ; Vermont, in January, 1791.-«dix States aooepted 
the Constitution without proposing any amendments, and seven States pn>» 
posing amendments, most of which were afterwards adopted, and added to 
the original Constitution. 

t A quorum was not formed till the first of April, though March had been 
proposed'b^ the old Congress, when it announced the adoption of the Consti* 
tatiott by mne States. , 

2 
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i25ed, and commenced the exercise of high political powers. 
This convention was called, not by the people of the States 
directly, but by their representatives, or the legislatures of 
the States ; but the Constitution, prepared by the Conven- 
tion, was adopted by delegates chosen by the people in 
each State; and is justly to be considered the act and will 
of the majority of the people (in the States respectively) as 
declared in the preamble, ** We, the people," &c. The 
amendments to the federal Constitution, proposed by the 
first Congress, in 1789, in conformity to recommendations of 
most of the State Conventions which adopted it, were also 
sanctioned by the State legislatures, and not by Conventions 
specially called for the purpose. And this was agreeable 
to the fifth section of the third article of the Constitution, 
which points out the mode of amendments : so that it ap- 
pears Conventions of delegates of the people are not neces- 
sary in making additions to the original compact ; but it 
may be by the legislatures of the States. The amendment, 
respecting the election of President and Vice President, af- 
terwards adopted, was made in this manner. But the dif- 
ference is not material between these two modes of adopt- 
ing amendments ; as in either case, it is the act of the people 
by their representatives. 

Up to the year 1789, from the time of the declaration of 
Independence, in July, 1776, and indeed from the beginning 
of 1775, the several States had assumed and exercised 
sovereign authority within their respective territories, al- 
though a continental Congress had been held from Septem- 
ber, 1774 : and united council and action had happily pre- 
vailed during the war of the Revolution. But that Con- 
gress, composed also of delegates from the several States, 
and appointed by the legislatures thereof, did not possess 
authority to carry into full eflect the measures which they 
considered proper and important, without the consent of 
the State legislatures. It could only devise and recom- 
mend ; and the decision of the several States was essential 
to consummate the plans and requisitions of the grand coun- 
cil of the confederacy. The imbecility and defects of such 
a political body were often felt and acknowledged, during 
the war for Independence, from 1775 to 1783 ; and when 
the contest with England was over, the defect was in some 
respects even more apparent and more deplored. By for- 
eign governments, the thirteen States were considered 
as one nation; and the welfare and prosperity of the 
whole, in a domestic view, rendered it equally neces- 
ary — also, that there should be a supervising and gen- 
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eral government, as to national objects and purposes. The 
debt incurred by the war was of great amount ; and the 
credit and honor of the United States required its speedy 
payment. And, while the resources of the coimtry were 
perceived to be fully adequate to its extinguishment, it was 
also evident, that so long as the States should act separate- 
ly, there could be no just hope of accomplishing this most 
important object. Uniformity in measures through all the 
States, relating to foreign commerce and foreign intercourse, 
was found to be essential, as well for the reputation of the 
country with other nations, as for the present peace and 
fiitore prosperity of the United States. Insurrection had al- 
ready occurred in some of the States ; and it was believed that 
the laws and measures of a single State had less authority 
and respect than those which should be adopted by a gen- 
eral government. In a word, there appeared to be no 
foun<mtion for internal peace, for national prosperity, or for 
political respectability in the estimation of the civilized 
world, but in union. The most intelligent citizens, of un- 
doubted patriotism and political knowledge and experience, 
in all the States, declared their conviction of the necessity 
of vesting greater power in Congress, as the only effectual 
remedy for existing evils, and for the prevention of future 
extensive national calamities. 

Governor Bowdoin, of Massachusetts, expressed this 
opinion in two public addresses to the legislature, in 1785 
and 1786 ; and near the close of the year last named, the 
General Assembly of Virginia adopted a resolution in favor 
of a continental Convention, for such a purpose.* 

The great object proposed to be attained, when the Con- 
vention was called, was uniform and united action of all 
the States, " for the general welfare, for common defence, 
and for the security of the blessings of liberty ; " and for 
delegating sufficient political authority to Congress, to di- 
rect, control and enforce all measures for the benefit of the 
States collectively. And this object was kept in view by 
the Convention which prepared the Constitution, and re- 
commended it to the seireral States for adoption. It was 
provided, that the fed^al or general government, to be 
lormed under it, should have authority to enact and exe- 
cute all laws of a general nature, and affecting the whole 

* Tke first step was a meeting at Annapolis, in Maryland, Beptember,^ 1786 ; 
but onfy fire Stiutes were represented in the Convention ; and nothiuig was 
then done, bnt to reeommend a Convention of delegates from all the States ta 
be held at Philadelphia in the Spring of 1787.^ADd the Viigiiua Aasemblj 
aoon afier proposed the same measure. 
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country ; but did not give it power to legislate for the States 
on common local subjects, relating to their internal police. 

The Convention was called ** for the purpose of revising 
the articles of the Confederation, and for reporting to the 
several legislatures, such alterations and provisions therein, 
as should, when agreed to in Congress and confirmed by 
the States, render the federal compact adequate to the ex- 
igences of government and the preservation of the union." 

There were different plans proposed in the Convention, 
as a remedy for the evils which existed, or were then ap- 
prehended. One was to grant full power to Congress, to 
regulate commerce, and to raise a revenue from imports to 
discharge the public debt ; and to have Congress one body 
as it hfl^ formerly been. But the majority of the members 
early discovered a preference for a complete general gov- 
ernment. And the great question was, whether it should be 
strictly national, or federal. The former system, it was 
supposed, would nearly annihilate the State governments, 
while the latter would be adequate to the objects in view, 
would still reserve to the States a great portion of their 
separate authority, and would be most agreeable to a large 
majority of the people. And the frame of uo vemment, final- 
ly prepared and adopted, wa^ of a federal rather than of a 
national government : or, as Mr. Madison has said, '' was 
partly national and partly federal." 

The Constitution of the United States, from which the 
' federal Government derives its powers, was framed by men 
deputed by the legislature or authority of the several States ; 
and, though it was submitted to the consideration of the 
people of me United States, and adopted by them through 
their dele^tes, its acceptance or ratification depended, not 
on the majority of the whole people in the aggregate, but 
on the majority of States. And it is evident there might 
have been a majority ^or two-thirds) of the States in favor 
of the Constitution, without there being two-thirds of the 
whole people in all the States. The government, therefore, 
is a feier(d<t rather than a national government, strictly 
speaking. Still, it is a general government ; it is th^ gov- 
emnient of (he United States. NiS|(t States constituted the 
requisite majority : but if Virginia, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina had been opposed to it, by a 
large majority in each, there would not have been two- 
thirds of the people for it. It was not a majority of the 
people, but of the States, then, which ratified die Constitu- 
tion ; and so the instrument itself provided and required. 
The apportionment of the Senate is proof also, that Ae 
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general government is federal^ and not strictly national. 
Every State is equally represented in that body, without 
regard to its population. But this is utterly irreconcila- 
ble with the doctrine of those, who say the general gov- 
ernment is a national one, in which the whole people are 
equally represented. Neither numbers nor property are 
represented in the Senate ; but States. The provision or 
principle which operates in the choice of President, when 
there has been no choice by the Electors, shows also the 
federal character of the government Each State has a 
vote — instead of taking all the votes of the representatives 
in the aggregate, as in all cases where the numerical major- 
ity govern. It may, however, be justly said with Mr. 
Madison, that the government of the United States is partly 
federal and partly national. And yet the federal features 
prevail, and give the true character of the compact* 

The federal government was designed to be, and by a 
proper and natural construction of the Constitution, is, one 
of limited powers. Its jurisdiction or authority relate to cer- 
tain specific objects, which are expressly enumerated. They 
are high and extensive powers ; and with every intelligent 
man must be supposed to inplude the right to carry the 
specified powers into full efiect Any other construction 
would involve an absurdity. And yet the exercise of pow* 
ers not expressly given, or clearly implied, would evidently 
he an unwarranted usurpation. In the exercise of powers 
fiiUy given, Congress, or the federal goveniment, is sovereign 
and uncontrollable by the States ; much more so by a sin- 
gle State. But further and beyond such delegated power^ 
it has not legitimate authority. All else remain with the 
States respectively, or with the people thereof. The man- 

* The Convention eonsuted of fiAy memben. Fifteen more were chosen, bnt 
did not attend. And eeveral who attended did not put their namea to the 
Constxtntion, as they diaapproTed of some parts of it : but after it was adopted, 
tfiey generally gave it their decided snpport Some memben, who attended 
tfie Convention a great part of its session, and who approved of the Constitn- 
lioB, were absent, when the vote passed for its adoption. The members of 
the Convention were not in proportionate nnmbers to the population of the 
xespective Slates : Delavnire ha^* five, Pennsylvania eight. New Jersey five, 
Massadrasetts only fonr, Virginia seven. New York three, Connecticut three^ 
Maryland five» Sonth Carolina four, North Carolina four. New Hampshire two, 
Georgia two« The difficulty was at onoe perceired of fiaming a general gOT- 
enunent, so as to avoid collision with State authority, and to be &e from the 
charge of being imperium in imperio. And it was designed to guard against 
^8 di^nhy and this imputation by stating to what subjects the power of the 
federal government should extend. In these cases, its authority is exclusive 
and paramount ; and la all other oaMf> it if by implicRtioo> without juit author- 
ity or j vi^taoii. 
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ner in which, and the State governments by which 1;he fed- 
eral Constitution was formed, clearly implies this : and in 
the first section of the first article, it declares, that the pow- 
ers to be vested in and exercised by the general government 
were granted by the several States. 

Such was the design and such the only reasonable con- 
struction of the federal compact. The powers of the gen- 
eral government were conferred on it by the States. It is 
tiie agent of the States for general purposes, and may justly 
act only on subjects on which its constituents have author- 
ized it to act. For the original States were not creatures of 
the federal government ; but the federal government is the 
creature, the agent of the several sovereign States. In the 
convention for forming the Constitution, Mr. King, a dele- 
gate from Massachusetts, (afterwards of New York,) is re- 
ported to have said — " it was of the nature of a commission, 
given by the several States, for performing acts of a general 
nature, which no one State was, separately, competent to 

No one State may justly oppose the authority of Con- 
gress, unless it should make a law for such a State only, 
and that manifestly an arbitrary, oppressive, and unjust 
law : nor may Congress justly interfere with the laws of a 
State, unless such laws are clearly repugnant to the au- 
thority of Congress, conferred on it by the Constitution ; or 
unless a State assumes to exercise authority prohibited to 
it by the federal compact. 

To say, '* that the federal government has as much right 
to control the acts and measures of a State, as a State has 
to control those of a town or county," is entirely incorrect 
and unsound. A State creates or forms a county or dis- 
trict within its territory ; and such district or county is still 
a part of the State, and to be governed by the majority of 
the State in all cases whatever. But the federal govern- 
ment did not create or form the original States ; and has 
no just authority over them, only in so fiBir as is expressly 
granted by the States. In forming new States, it may be 
somewhat difierent; as certain conditions may be justly 
required by Congress on their adihission into the Union; 
yet not interfering with their powers, as independent gov- 
emoients after their admission, except in cases of a general 
nature, as specified in the federal Constitution. 

Thus the federal compact was designed for the consoli- 
djgition of the Union, though not strictly speaking for the 
consolidation of the States ; the federal government over 
^e whole for general or national purposes being sovereign 
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in its defined sphere ; and the several States sovereign in 
their internal concerns, where not expressly restrained by 
the federal Constitutioxi, which they have approved and 
adopted. 

The former Congress, under the confederation, consisted 
of one body, or assembly, for devising and recommending 
measures of a general nature ; and the members were ap- 
pointed by the general assemblies, or representatives in the 
several States, and not directly by the whole people. Un- 
der the new Constitution, Congress* is a separate and com- 
plete government, composed of a House of Representatives, 
a Senate, and an executive officer, with the title of '^ Pres- 
ident of the United States." 

It was not until the thirtieth of April, that the federal 
government was fully organized ; as on that day President 
Washington was inducted into office as the chief magistrate 
of the Union. On this very interesting occasion, he dfeliv- 
ered an address to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, who had assembled some weeks pre- 
viously, and had been occupied in forming their respective 
bodies, in the order, and with the rules necessary for the 
proper discharge of their legislative duties. It is difficult 
to do full justice to the merits of this speech, by any verbal 
representation of it ; and an extract is here given, as charac- 
teristic of the mind of this very distinguished personage. 

" Among the vicissitudes incident to life, no event could 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that, of which 
the notification was transmitted by your order, and re- 
ceived on the fourteenth of the present month (April). On 
the one hand, I was summoned by my country, whose 
voice I never hear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which 1 had chosen, with the fondest predilection, 
and, in my fiattering hopes, with an immutable decision, 
as the asylum of my declining years — a retreat rendered 
every day more nexjessary, as well as more dear to me, by 
the siddition of habit to inclination, and of frequent inter- 
ruptions in my health, to the gradual waste committed on 
it by time. On the other hand, the magnitude and diffi- 
culty of the trust, to which the voice of my country has 
called me, being sufficient to awaken, in the wisest and 
most experienced of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into 
his qualifications, could not but overwhelm with despond- 
ence one, who, inlxeriting inferior endowments from nature, 

* niihe langaafe of the Constitution, the term Congress is freqaently used 
to Bipufj tbe fedml GoYemiaent in all its branches united. 
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and unpractised in the duties of civil administration, ought 
to be peculiarly conscious of his own deficiences. In this 
conflict.of emotions, all I dare aver is, that it has been my 
faithful study to collect my duty from a just appreciation 
of every circumstance by which it may be affected. All I 
dare hope is, that, if in accepting, I have been too much 
swayed by a grateful remembrance of former, or by an af- 
fectionate sensibility to this transcendant proof of the con- 
fidence of my fellow-citizens ; and have, thence, too little 
consulted my incapacity, as well as disinclination, for the 
weighty and untried cares before me, my error will be pal- 
liated by the motives which misled me; and its conse- 
quences be judged by my country, with some share of the 
partiality in which they originated. 

"Such being the impressions, under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplications to the Almighty Being, 
who rules over the universe, who presides in the councils 
of nations, and whose providential aid can supply every 
human defect, that his benediction may consecrate to the 
liberties and happiness of the people of the United States, 
a government instituted by themselves, for these essential 
purposes ; and may enable every instrument employed in 
its administration, to execute, with success, the functions 
alloted to his charge. 

" In tendering this homage to the great Author of every 
public and private good, I assure myself that it expresses 
your sentiments not less than my own ; nor those of my 
fellow-citizens at large less than' either. No people can be 
bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which 
conducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation, seems to have 
been distinguished by some token of providential agency. 
And in the important revolution just accomplished in the 
system of their united government, the tranquil delibera- 
tion and voluntary consent of so many distinct communi- 
ties, from which the event has resulted, cannot be compared 
with the means by which most governments have been es- 
tablished, without some return of pious gratitude, with an 
humble anticipation of the future blessings which the past 
seems to presage. 

" These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have 
been forced too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. 
You will join with me, 1 trust, in thinking there are none, 
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.under the influence of which the proceedings of a new gov- 
ernment can more auspiciously commence. 

" Havhig thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they 
have been awakened by the occasion which brings us to- 
gether, I shall take my present leave, but not wittKmt 
reverting, once more, to the benign Parent of the humaa 
race, in humble supplication, that, since he has been 
pleased to favor the American people with opportunities for 
deliberating, in perfect tranquility, and dispositions for de- 
ciding, with unparalleled unanimity, on a lorm of govern- 
ment, for the security of their Union, and the advancement 
of their happiness ; so his divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consulta- 
tions, and the wise measures, on which the success of this 
government must depend." 

In public men of less sincerity and purity of mind than 
Washington, this repeated reference to an overruling Prov- 
idence, and the need of Divine direction for the happy issue 
of human exertions, might appear ostentatious, or as ia- 
tended to court the favor of the conmion people ; but in 
him there can be no doubt, that these s^oitiments were 
deeply impressed on his own heart. There are many in- 
stances recorded, illustrative of his deep and habitual sense 
of dependence on the Supreme Being, notwithstanding the 
absence of all parade and publicity in his religious charac- 
ter. And he seems to have been equally sincere in his be- 
lief, that Divine Providence extends to the affairs of nations 
and societies — views and sentiments not often found in 
military characters. But though a brave and accomplished 
soldier, it is most evident, from his general character, that 
he was averse to war, except in defence of justice and the 
rights of man. 

Hon. John Adams was inducted into the office of Yice 
President of the United States, and ex officio Pre^dent of 
the Senate, on the twenty-fourth of April : when he ad- 
dressed the Senate as follows : 

^^ Gentlemen of the Senate^ — ^Invited to this respectable 
situation by the sufiirages of our fellow-citizens, according 
to the Constitution, I have thought it my duty cheerfully 
and readily to accept it Unaccustomed to refuse any 
public service, however dangerous to my reputation, or 
disproportionate to my talents, it would have neen incon- 
sistent to have adopted another maxim of conduct, at this 
time, when the prosperity of the country and the liberties 
of the people require, perhaps, as much as ever, the atten- 

3 
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tion of those who possess any share of the public con- 
fidence. 

" I should be destitute of sensibility, if, upon my arrival 
in this city, and presentation to this legislature, and 
especially to the Senate, I could see, without emotion, so 
many of those characters, of whose virtuous exertions I 
have so often been a witness; from whose countenance and 
example I have derived encouragement and animation.; 
whose disinterested friendship has supported me, in many 
intricate conjunctures of public affairs, at home and abroad 
— those celebrated defenders of the liberties of our country ; 
whom menaces could not intimidate, corruption seduce, 
nor flattery allure ; those intrepid asserters ot the rights of 
mankind, whose philosophy and policy have enlightened 
the world, in twenty years, more than it was ever before 
enlightened in as many centuries, by ancient schools or 
modern universities. 

*' I must have been inattentive to the course of events, if 
I were either ignorant of the same, or insensible to the 
merits of those other characters in the Senate, to whom it 
has been my misfortune to have been hitherto personally 
unknown. 

^'It is with great satisfaction, that I congratulate the 
people of America on the formation of a national Constitu- 
tion, and the fair prospect of a consistent administration of 
laws ; on the acquisition of a House of Representatives 
chosen by themselves ; of a Senate, also, composed by their 
own legislatures ; and on the prospect of an executive au- 
thority, in the hands of one, whose portrait 1 shall not at- 
tempt to draw. Were I blessed with powers to do justice 
to his character, it would be impossible to increase the con- 
fidence or affection of his country, or make the smallest 
addition to his glory. This can only be effected, by a dis- 
charge of the present exalted trust, on the same principles, 
with the same abilities and virtues, which have uniformly 
appeared in all his former conduct, public or private. 
May 1, nevertheless, be indulged to inquire, if we look over 
the catalogue of the first magistrates of nations ; whether 
they have been denominated presidents, or consuls, kings 
or princes ; where shall We find one, whose overruling go^ 
fortune has so completely united all hearts and all voices 
in his favor ; who enjoyed the esteem and admiration of 
foreign nations and his fellow citizens with equal unanimity? 
Qualities so uncommon, are no common blessing to the 
country that possesses thenu By those great qualities, and 
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their benign effects, lias Providence marked out the head 
of this nation, with a hand so distinctly visible, as to have 
been seen by all men, and mistaken by none. 

" It is not for me to interrupt your deliberations by any 
general observations on the state of the nation, or by 
recommending or proposing any particular measures. It 
would be superfluous to gentlemen of your great experi- 
ence, to urge the necessity of order. It is only necessary 
to make an apology for myself Not wholly without ex- 
perience in public assemblies, I have been more accustomed 
to take a share in their debates, than to preside in their de- 
deliberations. A trust of the greatest magnitude is com- 
mitted to this legislature ; and the eyes of the world are 
upon you. Your country expects, from the results of your 
deUberattons — in concurrence with the other branches of 
government, consideration abroad, and contentment at 
home-^prosperity, order, justice, peace, and liberty. And 
may the providence of Almighty God assist you to answer 
their just expectations." 

Mr. Adams was a member of the first Continental Con- 
gress, from Massachusetts, in 1774 ; and continued a mem- 
ber till the year 1778, when he was appointed to France. 
He afterwards went to Holland, to obtain a loan for the 
United States. And in 1783, when peace was made with 
England, he received the appointment of Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to the British court. His character for talents, 
learning, and patriotism, was as highly distinguished as 
that of any citizen in the United States. And under the 
auspices of Washington and Adams, the great majority of 
the people had full confidence that their rights and liberties 
were secure, and that the wisest measures would be adopt- 
ed for the welfare and prosperity of the country. The 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives were 
also men of great political experience, and of tried patriot- 
ism ; and many of them had taken an active part in favor 
of freedom and independence, and in concerting measures 
for the safety of the country, in the war of the Revolution. 

The first Congress, under the federal Constitution, was 
held in the city of New York, and continued in session six 
months. The House of Representatives consisted of fifty- 
nine members,* and the Senate of twenty- two. f The sub- 

* Rlwde blatti and North Carolma had not then adopted the Conatitiitiont 
tad had no repreeentatiTes in the first Congresa. The members present were 
■svally fifty-two or three. 

t Eleven Slates were represented in the Senate at this time. From Nev 
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ject of Commerce and of Finance received their early and 
prompt attention. To regulate these for the credit and ben- 
efit of the country, was indeed the great object of their 
meeting, and the leading design in the formation of the 
general government. The acts for these purposes, and 
some others, passed at the first session of Congress, gave 
an entirely new aspect to the financial ahd commercial 
character of the United States. A system was adopted for 
raising a revenue from duties on imported articles, for the 
purpose of paying the public debt, gradually; atnd the in- 
terest annually in future. The securities holden by the 
creditors of the United States, rapidly rose in value ; and 
confidence both in the ability and intention of Congress to 
do justice, was fully restored. The public debt was, in- 
deed, very great; but it was also perceived, that, with 
wisdom and decision in the grand council of the nation, 
its resources were amply sufficient for the payment in a 
few years, besides the necessary expenditures for the sup- 
port of government. 

All tfie members of Congress were in favor of this meas- 
ure for raising a revenue ; but, as to the details of the bill 
and the difference in the duties on different airticles, there 
were various opinions. The principles which governed in 
the final adjustment of the duties on imported goods, were 
to impose the highest per centum on articles not considered 
necessary, and which were deemed to be luxuries ; and to 
fix the amount less on goods and products of ordinary con- 
sumption among all classes of people :* a regard was also 
had to such articles as were then or might be, manufac- 
tured in the United States ; and thus a higher duty was 
oidered, with a view to encourage the enterprize and in- 
dustry of American citizens. This principle was early 
recognized, and General Washington' particularly recom- 

Hampehirq, Langdon and Wingate — ^Massachusetts, Strong and I>alton — Con- 
necticut, Ellsworth and Johnson — New York, Schuyler and King — New. Jersey, 
Ehner and Patterson — ^Pennsylvania, Morris and Maclay — Delaware, Read 
and Bassett — ^Maryland, Carrol and M 'Henry — ^Virginia, Grayson fnd Lee — 
Sonth Carolina, lasaid and Batler — Georgia, Few and Gunn. At the 
second Seauon, Jannazy, 1790, Williamson and Hawkins of North Carolina, 
attended. 

* Tbe daty fint proposed on molasses was six cents per gallon ; bnt in the 
bill as passed, it was only two and a half. — On Bohea t«a, the duty was six 
cents, and on Hyson, twenty ; on loaf sngar, three cents, and on brown sn- 
gur, one cent Ch& wines : Maderia, eighteen cents-mother kinds, ten cents. 
On distilled spirits, Jamaica, proof, ten cents ; on other spirits, eight cents. 
And wheii imported in foreign vessels — ^Hyson tea, twenty-six cents ; and 
Bobea» ei^t cents. 
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mended it to Congress in his second public speech, — Jan- 
uary, 1790. But the discrimination was not so great, be- 
tween these goods or articles imported, and others which did 
not conflict with the growth of our own manufactures, as , 
was adopted thirty-five years later, when this policy of en- 
couragement and protection was pushed so far as to meet 
with warm opposition from some parts of the United States, 
on account of its eflects — which were more &.vorable to 
certain sections than to others — according to their respec- 
tive interests in manufactories ; and at one time even to 
threaten the integrity of the Union.* 

The continental debt, at the close of the war, was forty- 
two million dollars ; but, in 1789, as the interest had been 
accumulating for six years, and the demands of the several 
States on Congress, the general government, were estimated 
at twenty-five millions. The whole public debt, to be pro- 
vided for by the federal government, amounted to about 
ninety-four millions. The receipts into the public treasury 
arising from the duties on imported articles, and on tonnage, 
according to the system adopted at this first session of Con- 
gress, were estimated at one million and a half of dollars ; 
but it was soon found that they would far exceed that 
8um.t An estimate of expenditures for the year was also 
made by the House of Representatives at this time, as the 
secretary of the treasury had not then entered on the duties 
of his office ; and the sum for the civil list was $208,000 ; 
and for the war department, $137,000. J 

An act for collecting the duties on imported goods waa 
also psLSsed at this session of Congress ; the act was of great 
length, and employed much time in its preparation, and in 
its discussion, before it was adopted. And the bill laying 
a tonnage duty, occupied the attention of Congress during^ 
several days; and a discrimination was made between 
vessels built in the United States, and in foreign countries, 
as well as those owned and navigated by ' Americans, and 
citizens or subjects of foreign governments. 

These acts of the federal government went into opera- 

* At thii early period, a differenee of opinion wm fully manifested in Con* 
greee, tm to the measure of encouragement to manufactures, when the hnpoat 
bill was under discussion — while little or no favor was shown for agricultural 
produets. The latter was suggested and urged by members from the 
Southern States, but the members firom tiie Eastern States contended for the- 
lOfiner poncy. 

t Others estbsated the inoome from imports at 2,600,000, and the espemem, 
for the whole civil list at 850,000. , 

t This iiiclnded Indian supplies, &c. 
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tion the first of August ; and in one month the impost du- 
ties in Philadelphia amounted to 55,000 dollars ; and in 
New York to 40,000. And, in these two ports, probahly, 
accrued nearly half the amount received in all parts of the 
United States, at that period. The Customs in Boston,. 
CharlestoUj and Baltimore, yielded the next highest amount.* 

The States of North Carolina and Rhode Island had not 
then accepted the Constitution, and were therefore Uable 
to the inbreased duties required of foreign nations ; but, on 
appUcation from those States, the discrimination was sus- 
pended, in the belief, probably, that they would soon adopt 
the federal compact, and become members of the Union, on 
an equal footing with the other States.f 

The law of Congress, regulating the federal Judiciary, 
was first proposed and discussed in the Senate, and was 
not passed till after the most mature deliberation. The 
great questions on this subject were, — of how many jus- 
tices the highest court should consist ; into how many dis- 
tricts the United States should be divided ; and what were 
their proper duties and powers under the federal Consti- 
tution. That instrument had but briefly stated the powers 
of the federal Judiciary, and in very general terms. And 
it was a difficult and intricate subject to define and point 
out the authority of that high tribunal, so as not to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the State courts, on the one 
hand, and not to decline or forbear judicial decisions, which 
by implication of the Constitution belonged to it, for the 
welfare of the Union, on the other. J The law provided 
for a Supreme Court, to consist of a Chief Justice, and five 
Associate Justices ; 4 and for a District Court, of inferior 
jurisdiction, in each ; and one for Maine and Kentucky ; 
the former being then a part of Massachusetts, and the lat- 
ter of Virginia. The tenure of office, for the Judges of the 
Supreme and other federal courts, was settled by the Con- 
stitution, and was during good behavior; and therefore 

* Most of the Collectors of the Customs, first appointed, were those who 
had distinguished themselves in the war of the Revolution. 

t North Carolina adopted the Constitution, November, 1789, and Rhode 
Island, in 1790. 

% John Jay, of New York, wan appointed Chief Justice ; and John Rot- 
ledge, of South Carolina, James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, William Cusfaing, 
<^ Massachusetts, Robert H^ Harrison, of Maryland, and John Blair, of Vir- 
jginia. Associate Justices. 

§ Caleb Strong, of Massachusetts, was Chairman of the Committee of the 
Senate on this subject ; and was extremely anxious to prepare a bill as perfect 
dtf possible. A letter of his, relating to th» biU, at the time, is before me. 
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the legislature expressed no opinion, as to that point in 
law, respecting the Judiciary. But in the law providing 
for the appointment of officers to be at the head of each 
executive department of the government, under the Presi- 
dent, a very grave question arose, relating to the tenure of 
their office. There was a long discussion on the subject, 
which called forth the abilities of the most eminent states^ 
men and speakers in the House of Representatives. It was 
contended, by those who apprehended too much power in 
the President, that these, and all other officers of the gov- 
ernment, in whose appointment the consent of the Senate 
was necessary, should not be removed without the appro- 
bation of that body. The Constitution was silent on this 
point; and it was argued, that, as that instrument should 
be construed rigidly, it would be improjper to give the Pres- 
ident such a power, or to acquiesce in his exercise of it 
And it was also urged, that it might be liable to great abuse, 
and serve to render the Chief Magistrate arbitrary, and, in 
some measure, absolute. On the other hand, it was ob- 
served and insisted, that this condition, of requiring the 
consent of the Senate, in removals of executive officers im- 
mediately under him, and for whose conduct he was, in a 
great measure, responsible, would be an improper restraint 
on the Chief Magistrate, would be an encroachment on his 
just and necessary authority, and would often operate to 
the injury of the public. The nature of the case, it was 
argued, required that the President should have power to 
remove an imfaithful or incompetent or inefficient officer, 
without consulting the Senate who would often be absent 
from the Seat of Government for half the year, and who 
could not possibly be acquainted with the ability of the in- 
cumbent, or the circumstances of the case, to lorm an ac- 
curate and just opinion. 

Very plaui^ible and ingenious speeches were made in op- 
position to granting, or recognizing in the President, such 
great authority ; but it was fully shown, at the same time, 
that the President would be paraUzed in hiS' desire to ex- 
ercise power for the public welfare, if rendered necesseury U> 
remove unfaithful and negligent officers, who were appoint- 
ed merely to execute his will and his orders. And the bill 
was finally passed by the House of Representatives, with- 
out denying the power of the President, by a vote of thirty- 
three to twenty. 

This decision had particular reference to the Secretary 
of State, or for foreign affairs — ^the question arose, when 
the bill for the appointment of such an officer, to assist the 
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President, was under consideration. Tbe arguments which 
prevailed in that case, however, would apply with equal 
force, as some contended, to the heads of all the executive 
departments, to collectors of the customs, and to marshals, 
&c. But even in such cases, it would appear proper the 
President should have the power of removal without the 
assent of the Senate. That he should possess the power, 
as to the high confidential officers about him, and concern- 
ed in administering the government, there cannot be a rea- 
sonable doubt. And here, the reason is apparent in favor 
of such a power, when only political subjects and measures 
of moment are concerned ; for executive officers under the 
chief magistrate are but his agents, and Entirely under his 
direction and control. But when this power is exercised, 
in the removal of subordinate executive officers, merely for 
party politics, it is extremely doubtful whether it be agree- 
able to the spirit of the Constitution, or for the welfare of 
the people, or the preservation of liberty. And whenever 
such power is displayed, in wantonness or caprice, or for 
party purposes, the chief magistrate and his aavisers may 
expect to be visited with an expression of the honest indig- 
nation of a virtuous people. 

At the first session of Congress, a proposition was offered, 
for fixing on a place, as a permanent seat of the federal 
government, and for the future meetings of the legislature 
of the Union. Several places were proposed, as Trenton 
in New Jersey, Philadelphia, Germantown, the east bank 
of the Susquehanna river, also the west side in Maryland, 
Wilmington in the State of Delaware, and the eastern bank 
of the Potomac. The subject excited much interest, and 
was discussed several days, though other business of far 
greater immediate importance was before Congress. The 
plan included a territory of ten miles square, to be under 
the jurisdiction of Congress, whenever it might be decided 
to erect buildings for the convenience of Congress and the 
officers of the general government. But no decision was 
had on the subject at the first session : the Senate voted 
to postpone it. 

Some time was also occupied in preparing and discussing 
the bill for compensation to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
the heads of departments, collectors, controllers, auditors 
and other officers under the Secretary of the Treasury, &c. 
The members, generally, from the eastern States, were op- 
posed to high isalaries, or large compensation. In these 
States public officers received moderate salaries, the people 
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were economical, and would probably complain if the com- 
pensation was much greater than had been allowed to their 
State rulers and judges. The southern members were in 
the habit of a more expensive mode of living ; and they 
contended, that now, in time of peace, and patriotism not 
requiring personal sacrifices, and the public service inter- 
fering almost wholly with other lucrative employment, it 
was proper to allow a decent support The Senate also in- 
sisted that their pay should be more than that of the Rep- 
resentatives. But the proposed discrimination was not 
adopted by the House. The salary of the President was 
fixed at twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, and so re- 
mains to the present period. The Vice President's was five 
thousand dollars per annum, and still continues the same. 
The salaries of the Judges and of the heads of departments 
have been increased since first voted, in 1789, about thirty- 
three per cent The compensation for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives was fixed at six dollars per diem ; and after- 
wards, in 1818, was raised to eight dollars ; and this sum 
they still receive for their daily pay. 

The form of an oath was prescnbed by law, early in this 
session of Congress, to be taken by all the federal officers, 
and by members of the legislature of the Union, in which 
they were to swear or affirm solemnly to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States : But no religious test was im- 
posed ; nor did the Constitution require it ; and one of the 
amendments to that instrument expressly provided that 
Congress should make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. This 
important subject belongs solely to the power and will of 
the majority in the respective States, and they have wisely 
declined, of late, to interfere in so delicate and difficult a 
subject In several States, however, there are laws against 
blasphemy, and rendering those liable to punishment who 
endeavor, by public acts, to cast contempt on the Christian 
religion, or by publications of a libellous character oa the 
common faith and worship of the people.* 

« 

* At tlw leiiion of Congreif, by reqnett of the two Howof of the ftdani 
Legiilatiire, the President recommended a day for pnblie religioiu lerviee aad 
thankflpviiig. Tlie motion for this request was made by E&w Bowdoin, of 
New Jeney. When John Adams was Presideit ke jssned a proclamation Ibr 
A Flsat throngfaoat the Union. And all religions penons approved it, and ob» 
eerved the £y in a religions manner. Bnt many Imly pions ChnMian PMple 
rere of opinion that sneh days abookl be proposed unly by the sevanl otatai^ 
their own jnrisdiction. 
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A proposition was made to Congress, at this time, and a 
committee accordingly appointed, to consider the propriety 
of establishing a permanent system o^ bankruptcy through- 
out the United States. Xh© importance of such a system 
was suggested and urged by several members, but the com- 
mittee made jio report, and prepared no bill for the purpose, 
during the first session of Congress. 

A law was passed establishing a Post Office Department ; 
and it was provided that the mail should be carried from 
Portland, in Maine, to Savannah, in Gcorgig,, a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles. It was soon after extended one hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther eastward, in Maine ; ani dif? 
ferent branches or routes, were also provided for conveying 
the mail in various parts of the country. 

The territory in the west and north west part of the 
United States was put under a Governor and other neces- 
sary officers, who were appointed by the President and 
Senate , for the maintenance of peace and good order in 
that section of the national domain, where the people from 
the old States cease making extensive settlements. This 
was the more necessary, as several tribes of the native 
Indians were living on the territory. Provision was also 
made, at this time, for having troops in that part of the 
country, as had been already done by the old Congresis, 
for the protection of the frontier settlers. The territory 
was very extensive, and included all that part of the United 
States which lies west of Pennsylvania and west and north 
west of Virginia. A land office was ordered to be estab- 
lished in the territory, for the survey and sale ojf the pubUc 
lands. The territory, though then under one government, 
included Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. 

A subject of very great consideration, which engaged the 
attention of the first Congress, was that of additional arti- 
cles, as amendments to the federal Constitution. A ma- 
jority of the States, which adopted the national compact, 
proposed certain articles to be added to it, as has been al- 
ready observed. These indeed were not made a condition 
of their assent to and support of the Constitution ; but they 
were an expression of their opinion in favor of these, or 
similar articles. The most of these went to limit, or rather, 
more clearly to define the powers granted to the federal or 
general government. The powers delegated to Congress 
were for general or national purposes ; and were enumer- 
ated in the Constitution : But there was also a clause added 
to this specification, granting authority to make all laws ne- 
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cessary and proper for carrying into execution the several 
powers particularly mentioned, and all other powers vested 
in the government of the U. States, by the Constitution. — 
This clause was proper and necessary ; but those who 
were opposed to granting large powers to Congress, and 
were jealous of State rights; and aware, probably, that 
men in power, are inclined to extend their authority and to 
claim more than was meant to be delegated. — All such 
were desirous of limiting the powers of the federal govern- 
ment to the specific purposes expressed in the Constitution : 
And to reserve to the several States all the political author- 
ity not expressly granted. 

In most of the State Constitutions, there was a bill of 
rights, which was designed to limit, in some measure, the 
power even of those governments or legislatures. To the 
lederal constitution, there was no such declaration of rights, 
either of the people or of the State governments ; and, from 
the nature of the federal government, being designed by the 
several States for specific purposes, many concluded that a 
bill of rights was unnecessary, as whatever powers were 
not clearly granted to Congress, remained with the respec- 
tive State gov^ernments. But a majority of the people were 
not satisfied With this reasoning ; and additional articles 
were thereibre proposed by Conventions in most of the 
States, when they adopted the Constitution. 

The subject was justly defemed of great importance by 
Congress, and early received their close attention and con- 
sideration. Mr. Madison, of Virginia, first called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the subject : and proposed various 
amendments, all tending to limit or define the powers of the 
federal government. In the course of discussion on these 
articles, various alterations were proposed, and many days 
were occupied in the consideration of them, both by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. Sixteen articles 
were finally approved by the requisite majority of Con- 
gress,* and recommended to the several States to be adopted, 
either by the legislatures thereof, or by Conventions called 
expressly for the purpose, and chosen immediately by the 
people, as were the Conventions for adopting the original 
Constitution, in 1787 and 1788. 

In most of the States, the proi)Osed amendments were 
considered and adopted by the legislatures ; but in a few 
cases, Conventions were called lor the purpose. Ten of 
the articles proposed and reccwamended by Congress — Sep- 

* The Constitution reqnired two thirds of both Ilotues. 
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tember, 1789 — were approved by two-thirds of the States : 
and thus became parts of tlie federal Constitution, of equal 
authority and yalidity as the original instrument. Two 
other articles were added at a later period, being approved 
hy two-thirds of the States in the Unioti. The great ob- 
ject of these amendments of the Constitution was to secure 
the rights of individuals, on charge or suspicion of crimes 
committed against the United States, by treasonable acts, 
or violations of the laws of Congress ; and to preserve to 
the respective State governments all the authority and 
power not clearly vest^ in the general government by the 
federal compact.* 

These additional articles of the Constitution were highly 
important ; as they served to define the powers of the fed- 
erd government, and to prevent its encroachment on the 
rights of the States. Besides, the Constitution, adopted by 
the people of the several States, is the rule for the federal 
legislature, the source of their political power, and to the 
provisions of which they are obliged to conform. It is the 
supreme law of the land, and therefore paramount even 
to the power of the national legislature itself If it were 
not so, our republican government would have no more 
stability than those which have existed, for short periods, 
in other countries. But for the check thus proviaed, the 
general government might have usurped powers, not in- 
tended to be granted, and injurious to the proper auth<mty 
of the several States, by claiming a paramount or super- 
vising authority over them in all cases. And thus have 
formeid a national or consolidated government, which, 
neither the framers of the Constitution, nor the States which 
assented to it, intended ; though they did intend a consaU- 
dcUion of the Union. 

After an adjournment of three months, the Congress 
again met, on the first of January, 1790 ; and early in this 
session, a report was made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in conformity to an order of the House of Representa- 
tives before the adjournment. This report related to the 
financial concerns of the United States, its resources, and 
the means for supporting the public credit, and gradually 
paying the public debt ; to the probable receipts and ex- 
penditures of the year then commenced, and also for future 

* Amendments proposed by some States, bat deemed of minor importance, 
were not. recommended by Congress ; for tbey were nvmeroas, and probably 
w6nld have been rejected by most of the legislatures. The New York Con- 
Tention had proposed to limit the term of the presidential service to (bur 
yean. A proposition often since made, in and oat of Cengreai. 
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years ; and to the policy of fostering domestic manufac* 
tures. In the pubUc opinion, it discovered uncommon 
ability and research, extensive knowledge of the financial 
pidicy and laws of European nations, and of the future 
prospmty of the United States, which might justly be an- 
ticipated, under a wise and provident administration. 

In this report from the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
public debt was stated to be but seventy millions of dollars; 
a less sum than was supposed by a^ committee of Conjgress 
at the first sessiim : and the proceeds from imposts and 
tonnage, ^2, 170,000. It was proposed to raise a revenue 
also from an inland Excise, which it was estimated would 
yield more than a million and a half A plan was pre- 
sented for a new tarifi* of duties on imported goods, to be 
fixed at a higher rate ; and it intimated that the foreigai 
debt would admit of a less interest than had been pre- 
viousfy allowed. A loan of twelve millions was also re- 
conmiended, to meet the immediate demands on the United 
States, as necessary to sustain the public credit. It was 
further proposed in the report, that the public debt should 
be funded, and the debts of the several States, incurred for 
the general defence, in the time of the Revolution, should 
be assumed by the United States. 

In the speech of the President to Congress, at the begin- 
ning of the second session, he referred to several subjects of 
a public nature, which he deemed worthy of particular 
consideration at that time, as the Constitution had made it 
his duty. After noticing the state of general prosperity, 
and the approbation expressed by the people, of the meas- 
ures adopted at the former session of the federal legislature, 
for the relief and benefit of the country, it was necessary, 
he said, to provide for the conmion defence. '' To be pre- 
pared for war, was one of the most effectual means to pre- 
vent it" He recommended, that provision be made by 
law for arming and disciplining the militia, as the Consti- 
tution authorized ; and thai particular attention be given 
to manufactures ; especially such as would render us inde- 
pendent, for military and other essentia) supplies, of foreign 
nations. He observed that pacific measures would be 
adopted towards the native Indians,* within the limits of 

* Uader tha administntkm of Washington, the policy of the federal goT- 
emment was just and proper. He knew their peculiar character ; and while 
lie sovgfat to cahiTate peace with them, and to treat them according to the 
principlea of equity and justice, he considered it neceesary to provide against 
their depredations by a military force on the western frontier. He therefore 
eariy endeaTored to leeiire their friendship by treaties. Bat when the Indians 
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the United States ; but that it would be necessary imme- 
diately to provide means of protection to the' inhabitants in 
their vicinity; and that provision should be made for 
maintaining a diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations, 
for the honor and peace of the United Slates. He also 
suggested the importance of a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion J and of uniformity in the currency, and of weights and 
measures, through the United States. The facility of inter- 
course between distant parts of the country, by means 
of Post Offices, and Post Roads, and the encouragement 
of ijiseful inventions and of science, were likewise urged 
upon the attention of Congress.* The answer to the speech 
of the President, both of the Senate, and of the Hopse of 
Representatives, expressed sentiments of entire approbation 
of his official acts, and of the plans and objects of a po- 
litical nature, which he recommended. And the subjects 
suggested in the address, received the immediate attention 
of the national legislature, and were referred to committees 
for consideration. The report of the Secretary was alsi3 
referred to committees, ana a strong desire manifested to. 
consider his suggestions for modifying the revenue law, 
which was passed at the first session; and for rendering 
it more productive and more equable in its operation. 

A report was early made respecting the Indian tribes in 
the United States: and on this occasion the House of Rep- 
resentatives sat with closed doors ; which was the occasion 
of some complaint ; as if Congress proposed and were ma- 
turing some improper measures. But it soori died away, 
from the confident belief that the members were so wise 
and patriotic, as to guaranty the propriety and rectitude of 
their plans. It was thought proper to prepare an armed 
force for the safety of the inhabitants then settled and set- 
tling on the Ohio river, in such manner as to give as little 
alarm as possible to the Indian tribes. Major-general 

appeared in a tbreatening and hoatile attitode, he promptly prepared to cheek 
their hiroads into our territory, by arms. At this period, tbare was reason to 
believe, that several tril^es were instigated to commit depredations on people 
within the United States, by the British in Canada ; who then still held pos- 
session of some forts in the west, ceded to the United States by the treaty of 
peace, in 1788. It cannot, perhaps, be jnstly denied, that in some case^, the 
savages had reason to complain of encroachments and unjust treatment, o^ 
the part of the citizens of the United States ; and were provoked to acts of 
crnelty or retaliation from a natural spirit of revenge. 

* The President proceeded to the Senate chamber on the second day of 
the session, when the members of the House, by his request, attended* and 
made the speech in person, as he did also when he first met Congress, aftec 
his induction into office. On this occasion his dress w;a8 of American manor 
."tfacture. 
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St Glair was then commanding tn that section of the coun- 
try; and it >vas deemed important to strengthen him by 
additional troops. Humanity weeps at the recollection of 
the degraded, and sometimes injured savages of the wil- 
derness ; but the earth was made to be cultivated ; and the 
peaceable tenants of the soil should be protected in their 
labors. 

Agreeably to the suggestions of the President, provision 
was made for maintaining diplomatic intercourse with sev- 
eral nations of Europe ; and a law was also enacted for a 
uniform system of naturalization throughout the United 
States. Ministers were early sent to the court of Great 
Britain, France, Spain, , and Portugal, and afterwards to 
Holland, to Russia, and to Prussia. Under the old Con- 
gress, ministers from the United States had resided at most 
of those courts. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, relating to 
the fiscal concerns of the country, presented important 
plans and measures for the consideration of Congress. 
And though the report was finally approved, as to its prin- 
ciples and outlines, much time was consumed in the exam- 
ination of its details.* The proposition to make a difier- 
ence between domestic and foreign creditors, as well as be- 
tween the original and the (then) present holders of evi- 
dence of debt against the government, though urged with 
much zeal and some plausibility, did not receive the sanc- 
tion of the majority in Congress ; for it was believed, that 
the honor of the government, and the principles of good 
iaith, which should govern in pecuniary affairs, required 
that the holders of public securities should be paid without 
exception or distinction.! 

As proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re-^ 

Sort to Congress, 1790, the payment of four-fifths of the- 
ebts of each State, incurred in the war of the Revolution, 
for the general defence, was assumed by the federal gov- 
ernment Justice and good policy alike demanded this 
measure ; for Congress had the entire control of the reve- 
nue arising from conunerce and navigation ; and this i)ow- 

* There were different modes or principles of discrimination among the- 
public creditors suggested. That advocated by Mr. Madison was the least 
exceptionable, but it did not prevail. Mr. Ames opposed it in a very able and 
convinciog manner. 

t Hie Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, estimated the pablic debt at 
little less than a Committee of the House had, at the first session, and the 
annnal expeosefl ofgoveniment and interest of the debt at three and A half* 
millions^ 
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er Was granted by the Constitution for the express purpose 
of paying off the public debt. Some States had advanced 
more than their just proportion in the expenses of the war. 
On inquiry, it was ascertained, that several had claims on 
the general government, for a balance due, or an excess 
over their proportion ; and that others had not expended 
their full and just share. The amount thus assumed by 
Congress, was twenty-one millions and a half; which was 
nearly half as much as the general government, or old con- 
tinental Congress had directly contracted. South Carolina 
and Massachusetts were the largest claimants on the fed- 
eral government for balances in their favor.* The assump- 
tion of the debts contracted by the several States during 
the war, for the welfare of all, was not agreed to, however, 
without warm opposition. And, in one stage of the bill for 
the purpose, the majority voted against it. But the justice 
of the measure was so fully shown, that it finally prevailed, 
and an act of Congress was passed for that object, in Au- 
gust, 1790. 

The military establishmei^t of the United States was, at 
the second session of first Congress, fixed at twelve hun- 
dred men, and to be enlisted for three years ; to consist of 
three battalions of infantry, and one of artillery ; and by 
the same law, the President of the United States was au- 
thorized to caJl into service, such part of the militia of any 
State, as he should judge necessary, to aid the regular 
troops in protecting the people on the frontiers. 

In the month of July, of this session, an act was passed, 

Jroviding for the permanent seat of the gbvemment of the 
United States, on the banks of the Potomac, including a 
tract of land of ten miles square ; a part of which was 
with in the State of Maryland, and a part in Virginia. And 
in the act of d,cceptance of the territory, it was also pro- 
vided, "that the operation of the laws of the State within 
such district or territory, should not be affected by the ces- 
sion, tUl the time fixed for the removal of the government 
thereto^ and uniU Congress should otherwise provide by 

During the second session of this Congress, several pe* 
titions were presented on the subject, of slavery ; which 
were subscribed chiefly by the people called Quakers, and 
<^itizens of Pennsylvania. Dr. Franklin's name was at the 

r 

* During the whole war, MassachnBetts supplied one-fifth of the eontmental 
jffinyy and some part of it neaily one-fonrth ; and genetally had State troopa 
«iil to gnaid her ooasts of 500 miles. 
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head of one of these memorials. There wns some opposi* 
tion to have them considered at all, as the subject did not 
belong to Congress, and was solely within the jurisdiction 
of the several State governments. The subject, however, 
was discussed at various times, and a report was finally 
made and adopted, though by a small majority, in sub- 
stance as follows: That the general government is re- 
strained from prohibiting the importation of slaves before 
the yedr 1808 ; that, by fair construction. Congress is also 
restrained from interfering in the emancipation of slaves, 
who already are, or may, within that period, be imported 
into, or bom within any of the States ; that Congress have 
authority to interdict or regulate the African trade, so far 
as relates to citizens of the United States supplying for- 
eigners; and to make provision by law for the humane 
treatment of slaves : and that the federal government has 
power also to prohibit foreigners from fitting out vessels, 
in any ports of the Union, for that traffic 

Some of the members from the South said they should 
consider their States undone, if any interference took place, 
as to the subject, and warmly opposed any action of the 
federal government; but other members contended that 
humanity, justice, and good policy required something to 
be devised to alleviate the condition of the unfortimate 
Africans. Still, many individuals, as humane as they 
were enlightened, thought that any great interference with 
slavery would endanger the Union, and that the Constitu- 
tion did not authorize it. 

An act was passed by the first Congress, in April, 1790. 
to promote the progress of the useful arts, which secured 
to the inventors of any machine, engine, art, or manufac- 
ture, the sole right to the use, and sale of a right to use, 
such invention. This was considered an important law ; 
and it operated as a stimulus to various inventions, highly 
beneficial to society. In June, of the same year, a law of 
Congress was passed, securing to authors and publishers 
of books, the exclusive right to print and sell such works 
for a number of years. The law was similar to those in 
force in England, and other countries in Europe. 

In July, 1790, during the second session of the first 
Congress, provision was made by law for the debt of the 
United States; in a great measure conformably to the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury ; which 
was, in fact, for payment of the national debts, by a fund- 
ing system, (usually so called,) and by loans. The law 
authorized new loans, and the creditors of the United States 

5 
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were invited to subscribe, and to pay for the sum sub- 
scribed in their securities or notes of a former date. In- 
terest was allowed on the new stock thus created by the 
loan subscribed to ; and a part of the principal to be paid 
at certain periods in future. Some of the stock bore an 
interest of six per cent, and some only three. The Presi- 
dent .was authorized to borrow twelve millions of dollars, 
oo the credit of the United States, to meet demands or part 
of demands already due, and the interest due to the public 
creditors. 

During this Congress, provision was made for a gradual 
reduction of the public debt, by paying it in annual instal- 
ments, at an early period ; so anxious were the members 
of laying a foundation, or preparing a plan, for this im- 
portant purpose. But both on the question of funding the 
public debt, and of assuming the debts of the several 
States, a warm discussion took place, which continued 
many days, and called forth the abilities of the distin- 
guished members of Congress. It was not wholly of a 
sectional character; and political parties were not then 
formed : but different views were expressed ; and the mem- 
bers from those States, which had advanced the least in 
the war of the Revolution, were the most opposed to these 
propositions. The majority of the House was, at one 
time, against adopting ; but the Senate was in favor of the 
measure, and the House finally yielded, by a small major- 
ity. Had not these measures been adopted, the conse- 
quences might have been most unhappy for the welfare of 
Uie Union. For the funding system was necessary to re- 
vive and support the creait of the country ; and the 
assumption of the State debts was equally necessary to do 
justice to those States, which expended most largely and 
suffered most severely, in the contest for liberty and inde- 
pendence. Sedgwick, Gerry, and Ames, of Massachusetts, 
were very eloquent on this occasion, and declared that the 
federal government would fail essentially in providing a 
remedy for existing evils, and in securing justice to the 
States, which was the express design of its establishment, 
unless the debts of the States were assumed, and prompt 
measures adopted for payment of the public debt. 

Several members of the first Congress had been delegates 
in the Convention which formed the federal Constitution, 
as Strong, Gerry, Sherman, Langdon, Gilman, Carroll, 
King, Clymer, Fitzsimons, Morris, Bassett, Reed, McHen- 
ry, Butler, Few, and Baldwin. Among the most distin- 
guished and active members of the House of Representa- 
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tiyes, as aj^ars from the debates and proceedings^ which 
have been preserved, were Livermore • ; Ames, Goodhue, 
Gerry, Sedgwick*; Sherman, Trumbull, Wadsworth*; 
Benson, Lawrence^; Boudinot*; Muhlcnburg, Hartley, 
Fitzsimons^; Yining ' ; Gontee, Smith, Stone * ; Madison, 
Page, Lee, Bland, Moore, Parker'; Burke, Huger, Smith, 
Sumpter * ; Baldwin, Jackson.' 

TiiQ federal government may be justly considered a new 
political era in the United States. A great change was 
effected by its influence, through the whole country ; which 
proved highly auspicious to the interests and welfare of all 
classes of people. The advantages of Independence were 
now fully perceived; and the blessings of civil liberty, 
happily realissed. And it is difficult to imagine even, the 
divisions, disorders, and misery which would have oisued, 
if the federal Constitution had not been adopted, and the 
general government formed at that period. The common 
external dangers which had united the several States, and 
pressed thetm together in concert and action, had ceased,-— 
and the unsettled condition of the American people gave 
indications of as great evils, as had been endured in the 
war of the Revolution. The federal government was estab- 
lished by the wisdom and patriotism of that critical period ; 
and thus a remedy, and the means of safety and prosperity 
were happily provided. 

There was a third Session of the first Congress, which 
was held in the city of Philadelphia, on the first Monday 
of December, 1790 ; when much remained to be done, to 
perfect the operations of the federal government, or to ac- 
comjdish all the purposes it was designed to effect. At the 
two former meetings, Congress had been diligent and faith- 
ful in setting the great political machine in motion ; but 
time could not fail to discover some defects, or some omis- 
sions, which it was necessary to remedy and to supply. 
Several laws, passed at the former sessions, as that of estab- 
hshing Judicial Courts, and those for raising and collecting 
the revenue, were altered at this. The first new State 
formad by the federal government was that part of Vir- 
ginia, called die District of Kentucky ; and Congress gave 
its consent to the appUcation for that purpose, (iui Act oif 
Yirginia having also passed in favor of the measure,) 
in February, 179L And Kentucky then became one of the 

a New Huninhira. h MasiachuetlB. c Cofinectieat d Neir YmIc. 
tf New Jenej. / PeiinsyhniikL g Dekwwe. h MuylMid. i Vifiginik 
k Soatb CaioUna. I Georgia. 
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States in the Union, with all the powers and rights of the 
original members. A few days later, Congress passed an 
Act for the admission of the State of Vermont into the 
Union. The latter, however, was to be considered as one 
of the States in March, then next following ; but Kentucky 
not until June, 1792. Parts of Vermont nad been settled 
long before that period, and had sent commissioners, the 
Jrear before, to Congress, to make application for that pur- 
pose. The Constitution provides for the admission of new 
States into the Union by Congress ; requiring, however, the 
consent of the Legislature of a State, within whose juris- 
diction, the additional State is to be formed, or created. 
Kentucky being within a part of the State of Virginia, her 
coDsent was necessary to the admisision of that State ; but 
Vermont was not strictly within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, although New Hampshire had claimed to have 
a right to a part of the territory : and therefore the con- 
sent of any other individual State was not necessary to her 
admission into the Union. In February, 1791, an Act was 
passed by Congress ^^ to give effect to the laws of the federal 
government within the State of Vermont." 
' One of the most important Acts of Congress at this session, 
which was necessarily terminated the thirdof March, J791, 
was that for establishing a Bank of the U. States : This was 
important, in a practical view, to give efficiency to the fiscal 
concerns both of the federal government and to individual 
enterprise, especially in commercial pursuits ; and also as 
to a great constitutional question, — the right of the general 
government to form and incorporate such an institution. 
The reasons given for the incorporation of the Bank were, 
" that it would be conducive to the successful conducting of 
the national finances, tend to afford facilities to the obtain- 
ing of loans, for the benefit of government, in sudden emer- 
gencies, and be productive of great advantages to the trade 
and industry of the country.'' The preamble further 
states, " that the bank should be on a foundation suffi- 
ciently extensive to .answer the purposes, intended by it ; 
and, at the same time, on principles which might afford 
adequate security for an upright and prudent administration 
thereof. ^^ Notwithstanding the great objections then, and 
since, at various times, made to a Bank of the United 
States, it would seem to be highly expedient ; alike useful to 
the government and to individual enterprise, as asserted, 
and as generally believed ; still it is most important, that its 
administration and management should be in all prudence 
and uprightness; and not for the benefit of a few; nor, 
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more than all, for electioneering, and party purposes. It 
is in the abuse and perversion of such an institution, that 
it can be an evil, either to government or to the people. 

This act of incorporation for a Bank of the United 
States, was for the period of twenty years ; and the capital 
was to be ten millions of dollars. There were to be twen- 
ty-five shares, of four hundred dollars a share. Three- 
fourths of the amount of shares subscribed for, were paya- 
ble in evidences of the public debt, which had been loaned 
agreeably to a previous Act of Congress. ITie President 
of the United States was authorized to subscribe two mil- 
lions of the capital stock on behalf of the general govern- 
ment. The Bank was to be located in Philadelphia ; but 
branch banks were provided for in other parts of me United 
States, as the directors should think proper, for the purpose 
of discounting and deposites. 

As the chief executive officer of the general govern- 
ment, Washington was most faithfully attentive to every 
subject relating to the welfare and the rights of the United 
States. At an early period of his presidency, he remon- 
strated against the British in holding some forts within the 
national territory, which they had occupied during the 
war, but which the treaty of peace of 1783, stipulated 
should be given up, and abandoned by the British troops. 

In February, 1791, he sent a message to Congress, in 
which he says, '^ that soon after I was called to administer 
the government, I found it important to come to an under- 
standing with the Court of London, on several points inter- 
esting to the United States; and particularly to know, if 
they were disposed to enter into arrangements by mutual 
ccmsent, which should fix the conunerce of the two nations 
on principles of reciprocal advantage. For this purpose, I 
have authorized informal conferences with their ministers ; 
but do not discover any disposition, on their part, to enter 
into any arrangements merely commercial. This informa- 
tion I have thought proper to conununicalte, as it m^y have 
some influence on your deliberations." It was publicly 
rumored and believed, that, after the system of duties 
on goods and articles imported ^from Great Britain or her 
colonies was established by Congress, the British ministry 
made propositions to bind the federal government not to 
raise these duties ; but offering no proper commercial ben- 
efits, as reciprocal, these were not accepted by the Amer- 
ican administration. Soon after the Message of the Presi- 
dent, an Act of Congress was passed prohibiting the im- 
portation of goods and products, except in vessels belonging 
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to the United States, or in such as belonged to the country, 
of which such goods, or products, were the growth or 
manufacture ; or in ships of such countries as permitted 
the vessels of the United States to carry goods and products 
not the manufacture or growth of the United States ; and 
additional duties were also imposed, in cases where shipped 
at places from which the vessels of the United States were 
excluded to make exports. 

In March, 1791, Congress resolved to establish a mint for 
the purpose of a national coinage ; and the following year, 
it was ordered, '^ that the establishment should be at the seat 
of the federal government, for the time being." The di- 
rector, assayer and chief coiner, were to be subject to such 
reflations as Congress might order and require. The 
corns to be struck and issued were, — of gold, eagles, of the 
value of ten dollars — ^half-eagles, quarter-eagles ; of silver, 
dollars of the same value as Spanish-milled dollars — then 
current in the United States, — ^half-dollars, quarter-dollars ; 
dimes, of the value of one tenth of a dollar, half-dimes ; and 
cents of the value of one hundredths of a dollar, and half- 
cents. 

It required no ordinary abilities and wisdom, to put the 
new government in successful operation. The nature of 
the government was in some respects peculiar. Its powers 
were to be exercised strictly, or fairly, according to the 
Constitution ; and it was difficult to discriminate, in all 
cases, between the power of the general and of the State 
governments. The States were jealous, and justly so, per- 
haps, of the federal government, fearing it would assume 
authority not given it by the compact ; and might there- 
finre sometimes complain without just cause. 

President Washington would not designedly assume 
power not del^ated ; nor would he fear to exercise the 
authority grant^ and necessary for the* general good, by 
the clamors of the ignorant or discontented. As in organ- 
' izing and commandmg the army of the United States, in 
1775— -1783, he had almost to create, and manifested 
equal decision and moderation : so, in using the power 
given to the chief magistrate ot the Union, he was alike 
firm and prudent ; and, with the aid of the first Secretary 
of tlie Treasury, raised the prostrate credit of the country, 
and gave an impulse to the government, which was long 
lUt, and which produced a state of unexpected nationsS 
proeperity and respectability.* 

* During this sesrion, by reeommendation of the President, Congrefls o^- 
dend anotfaer regiment of men to be raised, for the public service, to recrntt 
the troops then in the field ; which amonnted to only 1200. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Second Congress, October, 1791. Closed Doors. Of Senate. Indian Hostil- 
ities. Public Finances. Additional Duties. Excise. Militia System. Power 
of the Federal GoYemment over the Militia. Cessions of Land to the United 
States by individual States. United States troops under General St Clair De- 
feated. Treaties with Indians, and Efforts to have Peace with them. British 
bold Forts in the Northwest Message of President, October, 1791. Com- 
plaints of British Aggressions. Petitions against Slavery, 1792. Fisheries. 
Number and Apportionment of Federal Representatives ; Opinion of Wash- 
ington on the subject Negotiation with Great Britain. Her Restrictions on 
Amerieaii Comsusrce. 

Thb Second Congress met at Philadelphia, on the 24th of 
October, 1791. The time designated by the Constitution 
for the assiembling of every new Congress, was December, 
unless some other time should be appointed by a law of the 
federal Legislature. There was much urgent business be- 
fore the first Congress, at its last session, which terminated 
on the third of March, by an express provision in the Con- 
stitution ; and therefore October was fixed for the meeting 
of the next Congress. A great proportion of the Represen- 
tatives were the same as composed the House in the first 
Congress. And the whole number was now sixty-five; 
usually fifty-eight or sixty present, at the same time ; Ver- 
mont and Kentucky had each two Representatives now in 
the House. 

During the first and second sessions of Congress, the 
Senate chamber was not open to strangers and spectators ; 
but there was always free admission into the galleries of 
the House of Representatives, so that the speeches of the 
members were heard, and generally fully reported. On 
several occasions, however, the galleries were cleared, and 
the House sat with closed doors. This was matter of com- 
plaint with a few persons, of suspicious and jealous dispo- 
sitions. It was afterwards known, that subjects were un- 
der discussion, which fully justified secrecy at the time. 
They related to an increase of the military force, on the 
western frontiers. And the people very generally admitted 
the prudence of the measure. In subsequent periods, the 
House has often ordered its doors closed, and all spectators 
excluded, when the business before them was deemed of 
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such a nature as to require secrecy for a short time. When 
engaged in executive business, the Senate still holds its 
meetings with closed doors. But at that Congress, and 
afterwards, the Senate chamber was also open to those 
who wished to hear the discussions of that branch of the 
legislature on other subjects. 

In 1791, the troops of the United Slates on or near the 
Ohio river, were attacked by the hostile tribes of Indians 
in that part of the country, and many Americans were 
slain, This defeat led to an increase of regular troops in 
that quarter ; which was the occasion of some complaint, 
as if the military operations of the United States were of- 
fensive and unjust. But the western frontiers of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, were then fast settling, and it became 
necessary ifor the general government to afford protection 
to the inhabitants. And it was only on the territory which 
belonged to the United States by treaty and fair purchase,, 
that the Americans were settled. During the same year, 
the Creek tribe of Indians appeared in a hostile attitude, 
committed some depredations, and threatened farther inju- 
ries. The Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, remon- 
strated to Congress against the war with the Indian tribes, 
and expressed an opinion that it was unnecessary and un- 
just. But it appears not to have had any effect. Wash- 
ington would not approve or maintain hostilities against 
them, had he not deemed it just and proper for the govern- 
ment to give protection to the people of the United States, 
who were exposed. 

In January, 1792, the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, was required by the House of Representa- 
tives, to lay before them a statement of the public finances, 
that they might more correctly judge of the sufiiciency of 
the revenue to meet all the demands on the government; 
and whether any additional duties wpre necessary to main- 
tain the credit of the nation. The Secretary made a report 
in the same month ; in which he stated, that the sums re- 
quired by the appropriations voted in 1791, amounted to 
^7,082,190 ; that the net product of all the public revenue 
during the year 1791, was $7,029,750; that the total 
annual expenditures of the United States, amounted to 
$3,688,043, and that the product for the year 1792, was 
estimated at $3,700,000. 

An Act of Congress wsis passed in 1792, altering the 
duties, previously required to be paid on $pirits, distilled 
within the United States ; whether from molasses, sugar, 
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and other foreign materials, or from materials of the growth 
or produce of the United States. The first enactment of 
the general government, imposing duties on spirits distilled 
within the United States, was August, 1790 ; and the law, 
now adopted, was not materially different from the first. 
It was called the " Excise Act," to distinguish it from that 
of laying duties on goods and products, imported from for- 
eign countries ; and the officers appointed to collect and 
receive these duties, were distinct from the collectors of the 
customs on imported articles, and were called Supervisors. 
The law for raising a revenue by an excise, was consid- 
ered unreasonable, by a large portion of the citizens ; and 
it was contended that as Congress had the whole revenue 
arising from duties on import^ goods and products, an ex- 
cise, it necessary, should be under the control and for the 
benefit of the several States. For each State bad a large 
debt to pay, notwithstanding the greater portion had been 
assumed by the federal government. TTie Act laying an 
excise, however, was evidently within the power of Con- 
gress, as granted by the federal Constitution. The legisla- 
ture of the United States was desirous of paying the inter- 
est on the public debt, promptly ; and also for its reduction 
as soon as possible. And though the revenue was as great 
as most had anticipated, it was not sufficient, as first es- 
tablished, to meet the expenses of government, and to 
discharge, as good policy dictated, the heavy debt of the 
nation, so rapidly as was generally desired. 

The Constitution gives Congress power to provide by 
law, for calling out the militia of the United States, to ex- 
ecute the laws of the Union,, to suppress insurrections, and 
to repel invasions ; for organizing, arming and disciplining 
the militia ; and for governing those called into the public 
service. But the right was justly reserved to the States of 
appointing the officers^f the militia ; and the laws relating 
to the militia it was intended, no doubt, should be uniform 
throughout the United States. In 1792, Congress passed 
a law on this subject, with an ultimate view of providing 
for the national defence, and to prevent the necessity of 
constantly maintaining a large anny of regular troops. 
The law provided for an imiform militia system in all the 
States of the Union ; in which, the ages of men liable to do 
duty in the militia, were stated, and directions given for 
arming them, and for the mode of discipline. But this did 
not prevent the State authorities from making laws more 
in detail, requiring how often the militia should be obliged 
to assemble for traimng and for military discipline iu each 
6 
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year. And these have frequently since been altered^and 
modified in most of the States. The authority given to 
the President and Congress of the United States, to call the 
militia into the public service, and to direct and command 
them, has proved a subject of much difference of opinion, 
and of dispute, as to the extent of the power intended to 
be vested in the federal government; and particularly, 
what must be the exigency to justify such a call, or to re- 
quire such service. It has been contended, that it i& alto* 
gether a discretionary power, and that it ma^ be exercised 
whenever Congress or the President may judge proper,^ 
even to the extent of calling forth the militia when there 
is no invasion, but merely apprehended ; and of keeping 
them in service so Ions as may be supposed or pretended 
to be proper by the federal Executive. Others insist, that 
in this case, and in all others indeed, granting authority to 
the general government, the Constitution should be rigidly 
construed; and that the power delegated should not be 
exceeded ; and therefore, insist, that the militia are only 
to be called out when an invasion takes place, or when it 
imminently and immediately threatens to take place ; and 
that they should be promptly discharged when the danger 
no longer exists or impends '; and by no means used as a 
standing army, or as regular troops. 

Several of the old, or original States, claimed larse tracts 
of wild lands in the west and northwest parts of the coun- 
try, before the war of the Revolution, on the supposition 
that their respective territories extended to the farthest 
lakes, and to the Mississippi, if not to the Pacific ocean ; 
for their patents were limited only by the Western ocean. 

Soon after the peace of 1783, these States made cessions 
of certain parts of their claims, in the ** far west," to the 
United States, but expressly for th^ benefit of all. The 
former Congress, under the Confederation, called upon the 
States, which advanced such claims, to cede the lands to 
the United States, and declared, ** that they should be for 
the common benefit of the Union." The States which ad- 
vanced these claims, made the cession on this express con- 
dition : and these were Virginia, North Carolina,* Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
When Louisiana, at a later period, was admitted into the 
Union, a condition was imposed, that it should cede to the 

* North Carolina did not cede the territory whicE that State claimed tili^ 
1791* after the federal government was estahiished* 
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United State* all the waste and unappropriated lands lying 
in that newly acquired territory, purchased by the federal 
goTernment ; and that the same should be, and remain at 
the sole disposal of the United States. And yet the legis-* 
latures In some of the new States, have been so unreason^^ 
able as to claim a right to all the public lands within their 
respective territories ; and would exclude the original 
States, wbo struggled and sacrificed so much for national 
fleedom and independence, from all right or benefit in 
thenL This great question is still (1839) undetermined. 
Congress has repeatedly made liberal grants of Land to the 
new States, for the purpose of public roads and schools : 
bat this seems not to satisfy the craving demands of the 
people in the States more recently formed in the territory, 
ceded for the benefit of the whole Union. It was good 
policy to make grants for the above objects in new States, 
as inducements to settle the waste lands, and for the im- 
provement of the character of the population. This is for 
the benefit of the whole United States. But the old States 
have also a just right to a^ portion of the benefit of the pub- 
lic lands, in their separate and individual character. In 
this early period of the federal government, however, this 
subject was less warmly discussed, than it lias since been. 
Most of the States, formed out of these lands, have been 
established at later periods : and seem now disposed to 
demand as a right, what was foimerly requested of Con* 
gress as a favor. 

After the defeat of the federal troops under General St. 
Clair, by the Indians, near the Ohio river, in November, 
1791, new complaints were made against the war on ths 
savage tribes, as impolitic and unjust. President Washing- 
ton ordered a statement of the causes and reasons for engi- 
ploying troops to defend the frontier settlements, to he 
made by General Knojc, then Secretary of War, which was 
published. The paper states, that treaties or conventions 
were formed with several tribes in the west and northwest, 
as early as 1775 and 1776 : but that fliey had not been 
duly regarded by the Indians, durij^ the war, nor after- 
wards: but from some cause, they had violated those trea- 
ties ; {with the exception of the Qneidas and Tmsc^roras, 
within the State of New York and that numerous women 
and children had been slain by those tribes, at different 
times, without any sufficient pretence of aggressions on the 
part of this people of the United States : that when peace 
took piace between Great Britain and the United States, 
instead of mdtflging re«Bntments against Ihe Indians, effcnrts 
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were made to establish and maintain peace with them on 
liberal terms. For this purpose, treaties were made in 
1784, '85, '86, and '87 : and the principles of justice and hu- 
manity governed in all these cases. In 1788, large sums 
were voted by Congress to defray the expenses of treaties, 
and for extinguishing the Indian claims, as far as they 
would consent ; and for paying what had been previously 
promised for lands, which the Indians had ceded to Con- 
gress. In 1789, a treaty with several tribes on and near 
the Ohio river, and lake Erie was concluded ; when for- 
mer treaties were confirmed, and former boundaries estab- 
lished by mutual consent. Thus careful it appears was 
the. government of the United States to satisfy the Indians, 
and to remove all causes of complaint Owing, however, 
to some extraneous influence, or ignorance of the policy of 
Congress, a part of the Indians complained ; and some of 
.the Americans charged the government with being unjust 
The statement of the Secretary of War, further asserted, 
that no conflicting claim had been advanced by other 
tribes, under the pretence that tlie lands ceded to and pur- 
chased by the United States, belonged to a different tribe, 
or that they had any just control over them. Other Con- 
ventions were proposed in 1788 and 1789, but the Indians 
did not attend ; and it was generally believed that there 
was an untoward influence from abroad, or a few white 
adventurers among them, whose sole object was their own 
individual interest and power, which prevented their meet- 
ing the agents of the United States. In the meantime the 
frontier settlements were attacked, and many outrages and 
murders committed : and the people in that region called 
repeated and loudly on tlie general government for protec- 
tion. Still the President made a new attempt to negotiate. 
In 1790, he sent an agent to assure the tribes on the Wa- 
bash, and at Miami, that the United States desired peace, 
and wished to maintain friendly relations with them. But 
all these efforts failed, though some of the tribes wished 
for peace and friendship with the United States : And de- 
predations were soon after made on the settlements, equally 
attrocious and revolting as before. When the people of 
Kentucky, and other settlements in that vicinity, meditated 
an attack on the Indians, without waiting for orders or the 
consent of the President, or his knowl^ge of their pro- 
posed enterprise, he restrained them. The depredations of 
the Indians, at that time were often committed on inhabi- 
tants who were settled south of the Ohio, and within the 
long acknowledged bounds of Virginia. It was estimated, 
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that, before the United States commenced hostile operations 
against the Indians, they had killed, wounded, or taken, 
one thousand and five hundred men, women and children, 
and had carried ofl* two thousand horses, and other property 
to a large amount. The troops of the United States sta- 
tioned in that region merely to occupy some forts, and for 
pacific purposes, were also attacked, and many of them 
killed by the hostile tribes, during this period. Col. Picker- 
ing held a treaty with them in 1791, when he made known 
the humane intentions of the federal government; and 
General St. Clair, -gave similar assurances to the Dela- 
wares and others, when he first advanced into that terri- 
tory to protect the inhabitants. At this period, the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, also requested a military force, of 
the President of the United States, for the purpose of giving 
protection to the inhabitants of that State, who lived in the 
northwest parts, and who were in great and continual 
danger from the hostile tribes of Indians. There seems to 
have been an imperious call for the energetic measures 
then adopted by Congress, and recommended and approved 
by Washington, in employing troops, at that time, on the 
frontier settlements. 

' At the opening of this session of Congress, (which was in 
October, 1792,) the President, in his public message to the 
Senate and Representatives, referred to various subjects of 
a public nature, which he deemed important for the con- 
sideration of the national legislature — among which were, 
— the public debt, and the necessity of further provision for 
supporting the credit of the United States — the exposed 
situation of the western frontiers ; and the omission, on 
the part of Great Britian, to withdraw their troops from 
the forts within the national boundaries, formerly belong- 
ing to that power, but stipulated, by the treaty of 1783, to 
be given to the United States. For so long as the fortresses 
on lake Erie, at Detroit, or any of the branches of the 
Ohio river, were in the hands of the British, the western 
settlements were exposed to depredations from the savage 
tribes. It could hardly be supposed^ that the British gov- 
ernment, authorized their military officers in those forts to 
eocourage the Indian assaults and murders ; but it was 
evident, that while they held those posts the tribes wem 
embolden, if not instigated by individuals, to ccnnmit de- 

Sredations on the citizens of the United States. This con- 
uct of the British ministry was considered highly im- 
proper, though they apologized for it, by pretenamg to a 
right to hold the farts,till dM UuitedStates had made^xpiess 
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and ample provision for paying certain claims, made by the 
refugees from America, at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Some of the States made such provision 
promptly, as to that class of the refugees embraced in the 
treaty of 1783 ; but other States had declined making any 

Provision for that purpose. It was this conduct of the 
Iritish government, which was in plain violation of the 
treaty, that threatened a war with England in 1793; but 
which the firmness and prudence of Washington happily 
averted. 

In November, 1792, Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented a memorial of W. Mifflin and others, on the sub- 
ject of Negro Slavery, which was read and laid on the 
table. Two days after, Mr. Ames called up the memorial, 
when a warm dispute arose. The members from the 
Southern States, deprecated the consequences of such me- 
morials. One of them moved, that it be returned to the 
memorialists, and the entry of it on the journal erased. 
The motion for returning the memorial was unanimously 
adopted ; but the motion to erase the entry on the journal 
was withdrawn. This agitating subject had been previ- 
ously introduced in Congress on presentation of a petition 
from some citizens of Pennsylvania. It has often since 
been brought forward, and served always to produce a 
warm and sometimes an angry discussion. The Constitu- 
tion must be altered to justify Congress in legislating 
on the subject. And the interference of the non-slave- 
holding States, is not only useless, but altogether unjustifi- 
able, from political, if not from moral considerations. 

By an Act of Congress, in 1792. encouragement was 
given to the Codfisheries, followed chiefly in the eastern 
States ; and in lieu of a drawback of the dutv on salt 
and a bounty on fish exported, previously allowed, a 
bounty was now granted on the vessels employed in this 
business, according to their tonnage. Fish was a great 
article exported from the New England States, and it was 
also deemed important to give encouragement and support 
to this branch of business, as a means of having good sea- 
men for a navy, when it should become necessary for na- 
tional defence. The tonnage of vessels employed in the 
fisheries, and coasting trade, in 1792, was 152,000 tons-^ 
in 1813, 490,300— in 1828, 930,200— in 1832, 753,400.* 

* The whole tonmai^e of veisels in the UniteA States, registered, enroUedy 
Md ficensed, was, ia 1789, 201,660—1800, 972,500— in 1810, 1,424»780^ 
•a 1820. 1,280,170-4d ISSO^ l«210«250»-«iul ja 1832, 1,440,480. 
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The Constitution declares that there shonld not be more 
than one Representative in Congress for every thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants of each State : and that there should be 
an enumeration at an earlv day, under the federal govern-' 
menu A census was ordered to be made in 1790 ; and 
after the result was officially made known to Congress, a 
question arose what the ratio should be thereafter. Some 
proposed forty thousand, and some thirty three thousand. 
But others, again, were in fayor of a plan altogether dif- 
ferent, and such as many believed not authorized by the 
Constitution ; which was to take the whole number of in- 
habitants, which the census gave, throughout the United 
States, and to have the number of Representatives equal to 
every thirty thousand. And as some States would have 
a large fraction beyond one for every thirty thousand, to 
add one Representative to eight of the largest States. This 
plan was proposed by the Senate; and was concurred by 
a majority of the Hou^e of Representatives, though several 
members of this branch of the legislature were opposed to 
it The objection was, that the Constitution could not be 
fairly construed as giving support to such a procedure ; and 
that it tended to, and would soon destroy the federal gov- 
ernment, and produce a consolidation of the States, and 
all distinct lines of separate State governments. It was in- 
sisted, that the Representatives must be chosen by the peo- 
ple of each State separately considered, and not by frac- 
tions of two or three States united to elect one. And in 
fact, that no State could have more than one Representa- 
tive for every thirty thousand inhabitants, contained in it, 
but must lose any excess of that number, however large 
the fraction might be. The discussion on this subject was 
continued many days in the House of Representatives, be- 
fore the bill was passed. And when it was submitted to 
the President for his approbation, he declined giving it his 
signature. His objections were stated as follows : — " The 
Constitution has prescribed, that Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, and there is one proportion, or divisor, 
which, applied to the respective numbers of the States, will 
yield the number and allotment of Representatives pro- 
posed by the Bill. — The Constitution has also provided 
that the number of Representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand; which restriction is, by the context, 
and by fair and obvious construction, to be applied to the 
separate and respective members of the States ; and the 
bill allots to eight of the States, more than one for thirty 
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thousand." The act which was soon after passed on this 
subject, provided for one Representative for pvery thirty- 
lhi«e thousand, and restrictea each State accordingly. The 
view taken by the President, and his construction of the 
Constitution relating to this point, were very generally ap- 
proved, especially by those who wished to keep the several 
States as distinct as could be consistently with the federal 
compact, and to prevent their consolidation. His opinion 
is worthy of great regard, both with the friends of the 
Union, and of State rights. No one was more in favor of 
the former, or of consolidating or preserving it in all proper 
ways, and in all reasonable measures, than Washington : 
yet he was equally careful to guard against encroachments 
on State rights, and to avoid destroying their distinctive 
character. 

In 1791, President Washington, gave notice to Congress, 
of his having directed the minister, at the Court of London, 
from the United Slates, to learn, informally, what was the 
disposition of the British, on the subject of a commercial 
intercourse between the two countries : In April, 1792, he 
communicated the correspondence between the British 
minister near the federal government, and the American 
Secretary of State, on that subject. The British minister 
had transmitted to the Department of State, a part of a 
Statute of Parliament, and gave notice also, that the British 
would carry the order into execution ; which, being of equiv- 
ocal signification, the President thought proper to lay before 
Congress. In its restricted sense, which was avowed by the 
British minister, and from recent indications of a friendly 
disposition in the British government, towards the United 
States, he said, it could give no cause of alarm. The in- 
terdicting clause, instead of prohibiting commercial inter- 
course with all British ports, as appeared at first to be in- 
tended, related only to our exclusion from the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. — Such was the construction of the 
British Envoy, then in the United States. And his express 
opinion to that effect, gave satisfaction to the President, at 
that lime ; disposed as he was to believe, that the declara- 
tion made by the British, of a friendly spirit towards the 
United States, were sincere. This Act ot Parliament for- 
bid the importation into any British ports of goods and pro- 
ducts of Afirica, Asia, and America, except in vessels owned 
and manned by British subjects ; and had a principal de- 
sign to prevent the importation of tobacco, which was said 
to be landed in large quantities in the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, and thence conveyed to ports in England. 
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The conduct of the British government at this time, gave 
indications of a jealous, not to say, unfriendly spirit, to- 
wards the United States. The detention of the forts within 
the federal territory, contrary to an express article in the 
treaty of 1783, could not be justified ; and all propositions 
for commercial intercourse, on terms of a real reciprocity^ 
had been rejected or evaded. And the effect was^ an opii^ 
ion, very generally formed, that the British ministry was 
arbitrary and monopolizing in its views, and ready to take 
all the advantage, in the intercourse between the two coun^ 
tries, which their power would support. Thus it became 
necessary, and the federal Executive had sufficient national 
spirit, to insist on the fulfilment of the treaty, and to require^ 
that consideration due to an independent nation* 
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Thb Second Congress adjourned in May, 1792. and met 
again at Philadelphia, in November following, agreeable to 
a resolution passed at their first session. At this early 
period, two great political parties, apjpear to have been 
foririing in the United States. Most of the individuals of 
each party were no doubt honest and patriotic, and de- 
sirous of maintaining the liberties of the country. One party 
was denominated " federal ;" the other, " anti-federal." One 
was in favor of supporting the power of the Executive, to 
its full constitutional extent ; the other, for controling the 
executive arm, so far as almost to paralyze it. The former 
were probably influenced, in some measure, by their perfect 
confidence in the wisdom and uprightness of the illustrious 
man who then occupied the chair of Chief Magistrate of 
the Union. These parties were also further distinguished, 
the federalists^ nB being most friendly to Great Britain ; or 
rather as most desirous of keeping peace and maintaining 
conunercial intercourse with that nation : and the anti-fed" 
eralists as being unduly attached to the French nation, or 
most fearful of incurring its displeasure, — and for a period 
of twenty years, from that time, this unhappy spirit of 
party, distracted the councils, if it did not dishonor the 
character of the United States. 

The President evidently desired to continue on amica- 
ble terms with each of those powerful nations ; and con- 
ducted with remarkable impartiality in this trying period. 
But he did not entirely escape the animadversions of those 
who were under the influence of improper prejudices and 
partialities. In his public speech to Congress, at the open- 
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ing of this session ; the President expressed his regret, that 
the war by the Indian tribes on the western frontiers con- 
tinued, and that many of the settlers within the territory 
of the United States had been recently slain. He stated 
that measures both for peace and defence, had been adopted, 
in such a manner as he had hoped would have been effect- 
ual; but, that his repeated attempts to preserve peace, 
though on favorable terms to the tribes, had be^aLunavail- 
ii^; and the military force, employed in that part of the 
country, had not been able to prevent further depredations, 
as he had hoped. Some other tribes in the Southwest, it 
was stated/had also discovered a hostile disposition towards 
the United States ; and yet that he had not been able to 
learn of any complaints, that the treatf formerly made 
with them had been violated, on the part* of tfie United 
States. While he recommended that sufficient means 
be provided for the protection of the people on the interior 
frontiers, the President also urgea Congress to adopt 
measures for preventing the people in the frontier settle- 
ments from intruding or making any aggressions upon the 
Indians. '^ Let us not be the aggressors," he said, '^'nor 

g'lve any just occasion for complaints against us." The 
resident, also, at this time, informed Congress, that in 
some parts of the Union great complaints and opposition 
were manifested to the system for raising a revenue from 
spirits distilled within the United States ; and, as there had 
been unlawful meetings to oppose the execution of the 
laws, and threats of violence uttered, that he had issued 
a proclamation, warning the citizens of the evil and danger 
of such opposition to a law duly enacted by the national 
legislature. This opposition was chiefly manifested in the 
States where whisky was manufactured from grain ; and 
the complaints were the loudest and the most extensive in 
Pennsylvania. The President referred also to the finances 
of the tJnited States, and recommen|ied additiontd measures, 
if necessary, to place the public credit on a sure and solid 
foundati<m. An exhibit nrom the treasury department, at 
this time, showed that the expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment, for 1789, 1790, and 1791, amounted to 3,797,500 
dollars ; Uie amount collected and received, 4,771,350 dol- 
lars; leaving a balance in the treasury, at the close of 
1791, of 973,905 dollars. 

The Senate and House of Representatives each returned 
answers to the President's speech, in which they declared 
their approbation of the measures he had adopted, and 
tfieir determination to provide proper means of protectioii 
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to the setdements on the frontiers ; and of support of the 
laws of the Union, against an^ opposition, which might be 
made to the due execution of Uiem. 

The answer of the House of Representatives to the 
speech of the President was clothed in the language of re- 
spectful approbation ; and the majority fully acquiesced in 
the propriety of the poUcy and the course of the executive ; 
but several members were ojpposed to some of the measures 
which had been adopted; particularly as to the Indian 
war in the West; and to some of the proceedings in the 
treasury department, which were under the direction and 
control of the President, and for which he was in a 
measure responsible, though only the conduct of the Sec- 
retary of the Treq^ury was expressly censured. President 
Washington was as averse to hostilities against the Indian 
tribes, if it could be avoided with safety to the settlers in 
that part of the Union, as any one could be ; but he justly 
considered it the duty of government to afford means of 
protection to the citizens ; and was of opinion that a large 
mrce which would appear formidable to the savages, and 
operate on their fears, would be more effectual to induce 
them to refrain from future aggressions, and to make peace, 
than a few troops, whom they would not hesitate to attack, 
nor much fear in the prosecution of their hostile designs on 
the frontier settlements. 

As to the funding of the public debt, and the assumption 
of the debts of the States, which had been incurred for the 
conpion and general defence of the country, during the 
war of the Revolution, of which some complained, he be- 
lieved justice demanded that the plans of the Secretarv of 
the Treasury should be adopted. And the charge of an 
improper application, by the Secretary, of monies before 
appropriated by Ck)ngress, for the payment of interest, and 
a part of the principal of both the foreign and domestic 
debt, the President considered unjust, or unreasonable. 
The charge was, that he applied part of the loans, effected in 
Europe^ to some other, purpose than paying or diminishing 
the foreign debt, as had been indicated by Congress. But 
it was shown that convenience and good policy justified 
the conduct of the Secretary, in this respect ; that pay- 
ments had been made strictly according to the laws, though 
H part of an appropriation for one specific object, had been 
applied to a different purpose ; and more also had been ad- 
vanced on account of expenses of the Indian war than had 
hGB^ anticipated by Congress, when a law was made re- 
lation; to the enterprise. The Secretary of the Treasury 
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was also accused of extravagance in the expenditures of 
the public monies ; and it was even intimated, that a strict 
inquiry into his official conduct, would detect some defal- 
cations. An inquiry was soon after instituted into his 
conduct, and the accounts of the treasury department; 
when it was found, that no improper appropriations of the 
public funds had been made, (other than a deviation as 
already noticed, of some specific appropriations to other 
objects than directed, and that with good judgment and 
perfect integrity,) and that the proceedings of the Secretary 
were wholly free from all evidence of embezzlement, of 
corruption, or of any dishonorable official act. Washington 
had full confidence in his incorruptible integrity, as well as 
his abilities. And the people generally imbibed the same 
opinion of Secretary Hamilton ; while many considered 
his political views not so fully republican as they would 
prefer in a high pubhc officer of the federal govenmient 
He was no doubt in favor of what some called a strong 
government ; in favor of exercising the full powers granted 
by the Constitution ; because he believed this was necessary 
to maintain the public credit, and to give respectability to 
the administration of the United States, both at home and 
abroad. But he duly appreciated that sacred charter of 
our national rights, and gave it his firm support; and 
there is no evidence that he was not sincerely attached to 
a republican government. 

At tliis period, 1792, which was soon after any indica- 
tions of the two political parties in the United States, which 
long unhappily continued, the different views and opinions 
of the highest officers in the executive department of the 
government, and with whom the President often found it 
necessary to consult, in deciding on public measures to adopt 
or propose, gave occasion for great regret among the patriotiQ 
citizens ; and it was also a source of concern to the Presi- 
dent himself. He addressed letters to them on the subject ; 
and, with the Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, particularly, 
he expostulated on the evils of disunion among his eonn- 
dential advisers. But this efibrt, so honorable on the part 
of Washington, was without avail. The political disa- 
greement between the Secretary of State, and of the Treas- 
ury, continued and increased, and soon became personal 
and inveterate. 

Mr. Jefferson coincided in opinion, with those who were 
originally opposed to the federal Constitution,- as having 
too much power, and with that class of politicians whq 
disapproved of the iimding system, the assumption of the 
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State debts, and of the Excise Act; and who were disposed 
to restrain the authority of the executive within very nar- 
row limits. It was also well known that he retained strong 
prejudices against the British government, founded in its 
former arbitrary conduct towards the colonies; while all 
his sympathies were enlisted in behalf of regenerated 
France.* And it was apprehended that this would produce 
an evil political influence ; especially as disputes had even 
then arisen between the United States and each of those 
great foreign nations ; when harmony among the members 
of the administration was most important. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, differed 
in opinion, oti many political measures, almost entirely 
from the Secretary of State. He was, indeed, the projector 
of the leading measures designed to establish public credit 
on a firm foundation, and to provide effectually for the 
payment of the pubUc debt, and to call forth the resources 
of the country for these important objects. He had also 
proposed an augmentation of duties on imported articles, 
when it was found that those before laid were inadequate. 
And he recommended the system of excise, or a tax on 
distilled spirits within the United States ; which was par- 
ticularly unpopular in the States where they were manu- 
factured. On the other subject, which was the occasion of 
discordant opinions among politicians of that period, Mr. 
Hamilton ^itertained different views from Mr. Jefferson. 
He considered it important to the commercial, and, there- 
fore, to the general prosperity of the United States, to 
maintain friendly relations with Great Britain; and he 
was unwilling to sacrifice either the peace or the interests 
of the nation, to his sympathies in favor of the patriots of 
Prance. 

Few, perhaps, doubted the patriotism of either of these 
distinguished political characters. They had each rendered 
important service to the country, in the contest for liberty 
and independence; and, it was believed, that each was 
anxious to secure the welfare, and to promote the pros- 
perity of the United States. The just and principal dis- 
tinction to be made between them, probably, was, that the 
Secretary of State appeared more ready to consult and to 

* In A report on foreign commerce, made In 1791, by request of Pkvsident 
Washington, Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, advised to a more ex- 
tensive trade with France, and to an increase of imposts on all British MOods 
and products. And this report, no donbt, led to the regulations of Mr. Ifadi- 
Bon, in 1794, proposing such restrictionB on the trade with England, as amonnted 
jUmost to a prohibition of commercial interconrao with that nation. 
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take advantage of popular opjlnion and feeling, and to court 
the people, by the declaration of sentiments of regard for 
their rights and liberty ; while the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury manifested a disposition to adopt such measures as he 
believed for the true honor, and the permanent welfare of 
the nation. And, in this feature of his public character, he 
strongly resembled the illustrious patriot, then at the head 
of the nation. 

A strong opposition to the plan of raising a revenue from 
spirits distilled in the United States was manifested, soon 
alter the law was first passed. During the year 1792 the 
opposition appeared to gather strength and to be more deter- 
mined. Severed meetings were held in the interior counties 
of Pennsylvania, at which resolutions were adopted, and 
sentiments expressed, alike dishonorable to the character of 
good citizens, and alarming to the government The officers 
appointed to collect the duties were threatened, and deterred 
through fear of personal injury firom discharging their pub- 
lic duties. And a large portion of the citizens, m the west- 
em parts of that State, appeared resolute in opposing the ex- 
ecution of the law, at every hazard. Their passions were 
highly excited by the clamours of individuals, who repre- 
sented the law as arbitrary and oppressive, and even uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore not to be endured by a firee people. 
Some of the members of Congress had predicted such com- 
plaints and such opposition, which seemed, however unde- 
signedly, to excite or to increase them. But the support of 
public credit required a large revenue — and while every 
article imported, which could justly be considered a luxury, 
was highly taxed, it was found necessary also to resort to 
a tax, or excise, on spirits distilled in the country. And on 
none could the duty be more justly imposed, than on dis- 
tilled liquors, altogether unnecessary for tibe support and 
comfort of the people. Had it been laid on bread or on 
grain, there might have been some reason for complaint and 
opposition. Even a direct tax on lands or houses, would 
probably have been reprobated, except in some extraordi- 
nary exigency. In the present case, the excise law had this 
justification, that the revenue firom imposts was not ade- 
quate to the public expenditures for the support of govern- 
ment, and the payment of instalments and interest on the 
public debt as ordered by Congress ; particularly for .that 
year, as the war in defence of the frontier settlements had 
added greatly to the national expenses. It is the more re- 
markable, that such complaints were made against the 
measures of the federal government, by the citizens of Penn- 
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sylvania, as the troops were employed to protect the inhabi- 
tants in the north western parts of that State, as well as 
those settled in the territory beyond. 

Desirous of using all proper means for checking this spirit 
of insubordination, and of preventing, if possible, its break- 
ing forth into forcible opposition to the laws of the land, the 
President issued a proclamation exhorting the people to de^ 
sist from all illegal acts and meetings, and calling on the 
good citizens to discountenance all violence and disorder : 
but his wise counsel and warning did not produce the effect 
intended, and which had been expected. The President 
had previously (May, 1792) been authorized by Congress 
to call out the militia to assist in executing the excise laws, 
if he should consider it proper — and the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania had requested a similar measure. But the Presi- 
dent had hopes that wise counsels would prevail over excited 
passions, and he was reluctant in employing the military 
to support the laws, till no other alternative remained! 

During the year 1792, General Washingtoi^ intimated U 
some of his most confidential friends, that he was desirous 
of retiring to private life, and proposed to decline a re-elec- 
tion as chief magistrate of the Union. His advanced age, 
and increasing infirmities had added strength to his incli- 
nation to seek repose from all public business. But he was 
persuaded to relinquish his personal wishes in this respect, 
and was a second time chosen President of the United 
States, by the unanimous vote of all the electors.* Some 
strictures had been made on his political opinions and mea- 
sures; as the Indian war on the western frontiers, the 
funding system and the excise law ; and yet he had only 
approved these measures previously adopted or sanctioned 
by Congress. But the confidence of the great body of the 
people, in his patriotism and wisdom, was not at all shaken 
by any act of his administration. Those engaged in the 
business of distilled spirits complained of the laws laying 
duties on them, and of the President for attempts to support 
these laws. But it was well understood by most of the cit- 
izens that these complaints were uttered only by those in- 
terested in that traflic. The Secretary of the Treasury who 
had proposed the law, was severely censured, as if he were 
disposed rather to tax and oppress the people, than to guard 

* John Adams was sJse ro-elected Vice President by a plnndity of TOtes. 

Bat GoY. Clinton of New York received several votes, which were 
given by thqse who were originaUy opposed to the Constitution, and who dis- 
approved of some of the leac&ig measiires of the federal govemment 
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their rights, or to lay Ught burdens on them ; but the char- 
acter of the President was too pure and lofty to be assailed 
by prejudice or party spirit. And yet strange to relate, 
soon after this periodf, such was the malignity, or the envy, 
or the ambition of a very few men, that Washington was 
insidiously censured, as wanting in republican sentiments, 
or in firnmess sufficient to oppose the plans of the Secretary 
of finance. 

When General Washington appeared in the Senate cham- 
ber to take the oath of office,* required by the Constitution^ 
on the fourth of March, 1793, he observed, " I am again 
called upon, by the voice of my country, to execute the 
functions of its chief magistrate. When the occasion proper 
for it shall arrive, Ishall endeavor to express the high sense 
I entertain of this distinguished honor, and of the confidence 
which has been reposed in me by the people of the United 
States. Previous to the execution of any official act of the 
President, the Constitution requires an oath of office. This 
oath I am now about to take, and in your presence, that if 
it shall be found, during my administration of the govern-- 
ment, I have in any instance violated, willingly or know- 
ingly, the injunctions thereof, I may, besides incurring con- 
stitutional punishment, be subject to the upbraidings of all 
who are now witnesses of the present solemn ceremony." 

The office of the President for the first four years, im- 
posed many arduous duties, and no little care and anxiety, 
in giving a proper direction to the measures and policy of 
the new government ; but the satisfaction of having per- 
formed this patriotic service was a sufficient reward for 
such a man as George Washington. The period, however, 
had arrived, or was approaching, when the misrepresenta- 
tions of party was such, as induced many in the country, 
more or less publicly, to censure the official conduct of thai 
illustrious patriot ; and thus to give great disquiet to one 
who deserved nothing but gratitude and confidence, and 
who had as keen sensibility of personal honor and reputa- 
tion, as of moral rectitude, in his public duties. And what 
greatly imbittered the cup, now given him to drink, was a 
belief that one of the principal officers in his political family^ 
was not displeased with, but probably encouraged, those 
mijust and cruel aspersions. Thus, with party disputes, 



* Hie oath was administered by William Cashing, of Maaaachnsetta, an i 
foeiate Jnatice of the Supreme Court of the United States, who was then iir 
Philadelphia, Chief Jnatice Jay not being present. John Langdon of New 
Hampshire, was then President pro Um. of the Senate, and many members or 
Congress, which closed on the third of March, 1798, were also present 

8 
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among citizens of the United States, and hostile aggressions 
or threats from two great foreign nations, occasions occurred 
for the exercise of ail his firmness and decision, in a wise 
and patriotic administration of the government. 

HostiUties with the Indian tribes on and northwest of 
the Ohio river, were, indeed, happily suspended in 1793; 
those tribes nearest to the settlements by the citizens of the 
United States having entered into friendly and amicable 
treaties with the national rulers. But the spirit of insubor- 
ordination, and of opposition to the excise laws continued 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, with unabated indiscretion, 
and some acts of violence, which required both prudence 
and energy in the chief magistrate ; and the conduct both 
of Great Britain and France, towards the United States, 
was in several instances such as to demand the utmost 
caution and wisdom, as well as a correct knowledge of 
Earopean politics, at that most interesting period. 

The government of England was watching to take ad- 
vantage of any error in our commercial system, for the 
benefit of that nation, and was disposed to assert all those 
principles of monopoly and exclusion, which it had long pre- 
viously maintained in Europe. And in France a political 
revolution, commencing in 1 789-90, with some favorable 
auspices, as if liberty was the sole object, and thus securing 
the sympathies of the republican citizens of the United 
States, was now raging with great violence, attended by 
various acts of oppression, injustice, and personal cruelty, 
so as to unsettle the foundation of society and good gov- 
ernment ; and this dangerous spirit of misrule, this rage for 
innovation, had an influence with the leaders of that nation, 
in their conduct towards all other governments. They in- 
sisted on the favor and aid of the United States, in the con- 
test in which they were engaged with other European na- 
tions. They pleaded their own assistance, formerly grant- 
ed to America, in the war for liberty and independence 
against England ; and declared that the American citizens 
were bound to make common cause with France, then en- 
gaged in war with the despots of Europe, as they said all the 
monarchs in that quarter of the world ought to be consid- 
ered. Had there been but one voice in the United States, 
both of the people and of their legislators, and that voice in 
harmony with the chief magistrate of the Union, dictated 
alike by patriotism, intelligence, and sound discretion, far 
less would have been apprehended, and far less the real 
dangef to the liberties and peace of the country. 

France and England had long been rival kingdoms, and 
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80 frequent the wars between them for several centuries, 
that they were considered as natural enemies to each other. 
In the third and fourth years of the French revolution, 
which began in 1789, the factions which rapidly suc- 
ceeded one another, the outrages and cruelties commit- 
ted, under the sacred name of Uberty, and the threats of 
that nation to spread their wild political opinions in other 
kingdoms of Europe, not only alarmed Grent Britain, but 
led her to arm, for the purpose of checking the revolution, 
and of restoring, if possible, a monarchical government to 
that distracted country. In their hostility towards each 
other, the French and British rulers disreearded.and violated 
neutral rights; and while the former insisted on the United 
States making common cause with them against monarchy, 
and especially against the British nation, the latter, sup- 
posing an undue partiality for France, in the Americans, com- 
mittea depredations on their commerce, either to deter the 
United States from showing any favor to the French people, 
or to injure that nation, by preventing their receiving sup- 
plies from America. 

A new minister was sent to the United States in 1793, 
to remind the people of their obligations to the French 
nation, and to demand gratitude and assistance on account 
of benefits received from that country in the war of the 
Revolution ; and he treated the President with great disre- 
spect, if not with insolence, by presuming to dictate what 
measures he should adopt to favor the views of France. 
And when he learnt the true character of Washington, who 
was resolved to discharge his duty to the country, rather 
than compromit the peace of the nation, he had the pre- 
sumption to appeal to the people at large, and to demand 
their aid. There was but one step more to be taken to de- 
grade and dishonor the national character; and that was 
taken by a certain portion or class of the people, in justify- 
ing the insolent interference of this foreign agent. 

War had now taken place between France and England ; 
and while many in the United States were disposed to take 
part with France, from motives of partiality to that nation, 
or considerations of policy, or a love of republican liberty, 
the greater portion of the best informed and most prudent 
Were desirous of avoiding a close alliance with either of 
those nations, and for maintaining a neutral position. This 
was the decided opinion of President Washington : and, 
after consulting with the members of his Cabinet, and some 
other confidential firiends, he issued a proclamatioQ, pro- 
hibiting all interference by the citizens of the United StateSi 
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especially that of arming by sea or land, in aid of either 
nation against the other. The immediate cause of the 
proclamation was the arming of vessels, in some of the 
southern ports, belonging to the United States, with com- 
missions from the French government and its agents, to 
commit depredations on the commerce of Great Britain. 

M. Genet, then recently arrived as Envoy from the 
French government, to reside in the United States, author- 
ized and encouraged these proceedings, so inconsistent with 
the character and policy of the federal administration, 
which had resolved to maintain neutral ground at that 
time. M. Ternan, the immediate predecessor of Genet, had 
conducted with great prudence and discretion, in his official 
acts and communications towards the American govern- 
ment The present minister manifested a very different 
spirit. He brought with him from France, all the enthu- 
siasm for liberty and revolutions, which then prevailed in 
that nation, and which would allow no intercourse with 
monarchicaj governments, but denounced them all as oppres- 
sive and tyrannical. Like the extravagant revolutionists in 
that nation, he demanded that all the friends of civil liberty 
should unite in war, on the side of France, and that the 
people of the United States, especially were bound to assist 
his nation. He could not brook opposition to this dan- 
gerous opinion, nor wait for the proper consent and sanction 
of the federal rulers; but assumed the right to dictate 
measures such as he wished ; and when his plans were dis- 
approved and declared improper by the President, he at- 
tempted, though in vain, to excite the people against the 
government. Happily, for the peace and honor of the 
United States, with all their love of liberty, the people had a 
just regard for civil order and legitimate authority ; and they 
gave their approving voice to the course pursued by the 
executive, in frowning upon this presumptuous foreign 
agent. 

On this difficult occasion, the President, with his charac- 
teristic prudence, sought the opinion of his Cabinet, to whom 
he submitted the following inquiries, in April, 1793, — 
'* Shall a proclamation be issued for the purpose of pre- 
venting the interference of citizens of the United States in 
the war between France and Great Britain ? Shall it con- 
tain a declaration of neutrality? What shall it contain? 
Shall a minister from France be received? and, if received, 
shall it be absolutely, or with qualification? And with 
what qualifications, if any ? Are the United States obliged 
in good faith to consider the treaties before made with 
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France, as applying to the present situation of the parties ? 
May they renounce them, or hold them suspended, till the 
government of France is established ? If they have the 
right, is it expedient to do either; and which? If they 
have an option, would it be a breach of neutrality to con- 
sider the treaties in operjoition ? If the treaties are now to 
be considered as in operation, is the guarantee in the treaty 
of alliance applicable to a defensive war only, or to war 
either defensive or offensive? Does the war in which 
France is now engaged appear to be offensive, or defensive, 
on her part ? or of a mixed and equivoeal character ? If^ 
of a mixed and equivocal character, does the guarantee, 
in any event, apply to such a war? What is the effect of 
a guarantee, such as that in the treaty of alliance (1778) 
between the United States and France ? Should a future 
regent of Fraoce send a minister to the United States, ought 
he to be received ? Is it advisable to call Congress together, 
with a view to the present posture of European affairs ? " 

These questions fully manifest the attention and anxiety 
of the provident mind of Washington, at this very critical 
period. He was sensible of the delicacy of his situation, as 
chief magistrate ; and while he must have been aware that 
he was to give the tone to public measures, he was desirous 
of obtaining further light from others, than that which he 
found in his own reflections. The difference of opinion in 
his Cabinet was particularly unfortimate, in a situation so 
full of difficulty and doubt Still he had the firmness to 
pursue such a course as he deemed just and proper, and at 
the same time such as promised to be most favorable to the 
interest and welfare of the country. He well knew, that 
clamors would be made, and censures heaped on his official 
character, for adopting a neutral poUcy ; as indications ha4 
already been given in various parts of the country, in favor 
of uniting the destinies of the United States with those of 
the French nation, and of rushing into war with England, 
at every hazard.* 

*The ibUowing toast was giren at a festiTal in Phikdelpkia, in Jnly, 1798, 
which was attended by reapecCable citizens, and the Governor of Pennajlvania 
waa a gaest. *< May the sister repnblics of France and America be as incor- 
porate, as li^ and heat ; and the man who endeavors to disunite them, be 
viewed as the Arnold of his conntry. May honor and probity be tlie princi- 
ptes, by which the eonnectioDs of free nations shall be determined ; and no 
Machiavelian commentaries explain the text of treaties. The treaty of alliance 
with France, mav they who wonld violate or evade it, be deemed traitors, and 
consigned to inmmy. May remorse attend that man who wonld think of op- 
posing the French, while they war for the rights of man. A dagger to tbo 
boaoBi vf ihit mu i^ho makes patriotism a cover to his ambitioik'* 
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The neutral position taken by the administration, as to the 
war now began between France and Great Britain, made 
it proper to forbid all naval armaments in the ports of the 
United States, and by citizens thereof, against either of the 
belligerent powers, and this was accordingly distinctly and 
expressly done, in the summer of 1793, by the President, in 
addition to his proclamation previously issued. The oppo- 
sition party of that period censured the measure, as pusil- 
lanimous, as well as ungrateful to the French people, in 
whose friendship America had before largely shared. One 
or two public journals, under the control of his invidious 
political enemies, were incessant and shameless in their 
criminations. Washington did not condescend to notice 
these virulent attacks, in a public manner ; but his private 
letters to some personal friends showed that he was not in- 
sensible to the cruel charges brought against his official 
character. He was not one of those politicians, who, if 
sustained by the majority, disregarded the complaints of 
other portions of the people ; but being a sincere patriot and 
truly desirous of the prosperity, the welfare, and the liberty 
of the United States, he acted from honorable and pure 
motives, in public as well as private concerns, and to be rep- 
resented as an enemy to civil freedom, or as regardless of 
his country's true glory, was therefore more than even he 
could bear without deep sensibiUty, conscious as he was of 
patriotic and upright intentions. 

The public conduct of M. Genet, at first wore some sem- 
blance of moderation and propriety, for he declared France 
did not expect the United States to join that nation in the 
war with England. But his conduct soon after discovered 
a desire to excite the war fever ; and if the measures he 
recotnmended to be pursued had not been checked by the 
President, war with England must have followed in a short 
time. He gave commissions to armed vessels in the ports 
of the United States to attack British vessels, and he as- 
sumed or claimed a right to appoint commissioners to de- 
cide on the validity of captured vessels brought into Amer- 
ican ports. This was assuming a power belonging only to 
the supreme executive of the United States, and a juris- 
diction in which none had due authority but the federal 
courts and judges. 

When this presumptuous attempt to exercise authority 
within the United States, by a foreign agent, was justly re- 
buked by the President, the French Envoy became still 
more insolent ; and more than intimated that Washington 
was a secret enemy to republican fr^dom, had exceeded 
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his constitutional power, and was justly obnoxious to the 
indignation of the people who had clothed him with civil 
authority. Genet also addressed an insolent letter to the 
Secretary of State, at this time, denying the right of the 
President to revoke his recognition and permission to M. 
Duplaine to act as French Consul in Massachusetts,'.which 
bad been done on account of his improper conduct. 

Genet impugned the authority of the President ; and pre- 
tended that the state authority of Massachusetts, or the 
people, had the sole right to dismiss the consul. This min- 
ister of France was chargeable with several other similar 
acts of gross impropriety. 

The President, therefore, requested the rulers of Prance 
to recall M. Genet. And soon after, his commission was 
withdrawn^ and a successor appointed in his place.* But 
if more prudent than Genet, he possessed much of his 
spirit; and like him urged upon the government of the 
United States the supposed obligations of America to 
make common cause with France, which it was alleged, 
was engaged in support of civil liberty and the rights of 
man. 

The conduct of the British government, at this period, 
added to the difficulties with which the federal administra- 
tion was surrounded. The forts on Lake Erie and vicinity, 
which should have been given up to the United States, ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1783, were still occupied by British 
forces, though the President had frequently complained of 
the high impropriety of their retention. Most of the States 
had also agreed to pay the debts claimed by a class of 
refugees, as the treaty provided. And as the States were 
sovereign and independent, when the treaty was made, the 
federal government had not an entirely undisputed right to 
enforce payment. It did recommend a compliance with 
this article of the treaty, and the States very generally ad- 
mitted the justice of the measure, and made provision to pay 
the debts claimed. Still the western parts within the United 
States were occupied by the British, and it now became 
proper for the President to speak with more emphasis and 
decision, on the subject, to the Court of England. Another * 
act of the British ministry added to the public reasons for 
calling on that nation to justify its conduct towards the 
Unit^ States, and a more express demand for justice and 
good faith. The British government had often advanced 

* M. Genet remained in the United States ; and aflerwaxda married a 
du^tter of Mr. Clinton, Governor of the State of New YoriL 
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a doctrine relating to blockades, which the other nations of 
Europe denied, or admitted with reluctance, under peculiar 
circumstances. With a view to annoy and distress France, 
and perhaps, to restrict the commerce of the United States, 
the ministry of England issued orders, prohibiting the im- 
portation of grain and bread stuffs, as well as warlike stores, 
mto the French ports, and authorizing the seizure of ves- 
sels carrying such articles ; and thus subjecting a great 
portion of American vessels and their cargoes to detention 
and confiscation. The President of the United States ex- 
pressly impugned this doctrine ; and firmly remonstrated 
against it, as highly injurious to the commercial interests 
of the country. In May, 1793, the national convention 
of France adopted an order similar to that of the British 
above mentioned, in which it was declared, **that French 
ships of war and privateers may stop and bring into the 
ports of the republic such neutral vessels as are loaded 
either with provisions belonging to neutrals and destined to 
an enemy's ports, or with merchandise belonging to an 
enemy." '* Biit so far was this order from affecting the 
the sentiments of America towards France, that it was 
scarcely noticed."* 

Another practice, allowed by the British government, 
and much resorted to at this period, which produced a 
great excitement in the United States, was the impress- 
ment of seamen, belonging to merchant vessels of other 
nations ; though generally with the pretence that they were 
British-bom subjects. And it was often extremely difllicult 
to distinguish between those born in England and bona fide 
Americans. The citizens of the United States were thus, 
in many instances, pressed into the naval service of Great 
Britain. The rulers of England did, indeed, disclaim the 
right of impressing those who conld prove that they were 
Americans ; but this was of little avail in practice, such 
being the difficulty of producing immediate proof; and 
most of the British naval commanders, when in need of re- 
cruits, would not go into the inquiry, but conducted in a 
very arbitrary manner in this respect. 

President Washington was sensible, that a crisis was ap- 
proaching which would involve the United States in a war 
with England, unless another effort should be made to 
avert the calamity by negotiation. The British orders in 
council were highly injurious to the commerce of the United 
States, and the impressment of American seamen was still 

* Jadge Bfanhall. 
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more irritating. It was no just excuse, that the French 
government captured American merchant vessels under 
similar pretexts, and treated the sailors with great severity 
and cruelty. The Envoy from the United States, at the 
court of London, had remonstrated, hy order of the Presi- 
dent, against the conduct of the British, hut without effect. 
And the voice of the whole people was in favor of decisive 
measures with EIngland for these aggressions. 

In 1794, therefore, the President concluded to send a 
special Envoy to the court of London, to make known the 
great sensibility of the American government and people 
on this subject, and in a firm and manly spirit to seek re- 
dress; at the same time, to. give assurances of a sincere 
desire, on the part of the administration, to maintain peace 
with the British nation. By this measure, General W ash- 
ington displayed those great traits of character for which 
he had always been distinguished ; which united, in a 
happy decree, firmness with caution, and warm patriotic 
feelmgs with just sentiments of national respectability and 
honor. 

At the time the President nominated Mr. Jay as a special 
Envoy to England, which he stated to the Senate was a 
pacific measure, and which he had the hope would prevent 
war with that nation, there was a large party in Congress 
which proposed to coerce Great Britain to treat the United 
States with more liberality ^d justice, by suspending all 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. Reso- 
lutions for that purpose had been introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Madison, a very distinguished 
member from Virginia ; and a leader of the party then op- 
posed to the general policy and measures oi the adminis- 
tration. These resolutions were in accordance with a re- 
foH made by the Secretary of State, some time before ; and 
were supported by those in favor of commercial restrictions 
and non-intercourse with England, rather than of further 
negotiation. 

It was contended, that the refusal to trade with England, 
would greatly distress her commercial and manufacturing 
interests ; and would soon induce her rulers to seek the 
friendship and secure the trade of the United States. The 
proposition, therefore, though made by the President to the 
Senate, as was constitutionally proper, for a special em- 
bassy to England, was opposed, in that body, by those not 
desirous of conciliating that haughty nation, as it was 
called The propriety of the measure was also discussed 
in the House pf Representatives, and warmly combated, 
9 
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as inefficient and pusillanimous. And it was pretended 
that the adoption and execution of the resolutions for non- 
intercourse, would produce a better effect than an extra 
mission. 

By the friends of the administration, it was contended, 
that the resolutions would irritate, rather than coerce 
Great Britain : that though it might produce some incon- 
venience to that nation, its resources and its naval power 
were such as to sustain her, though all trade were at an 
end with the United States : that the commerce of this 
country would suffer severely, and the effect be to prevent 
the prosperity of America, and greatly to reduce the reve- 
nue, so necessary to pay the public debt ; and that a new 
attempt to negotiate would probably succeed, and thus the 
evils of war be averted.* 

A great constitutional question arose in 17d3, relating to 
the powers of the federal courts, and whether a State was 
amenable to their jurisdiction. The question came up, on 
tfie occasion of the State of Georgia having been sued be- 
fore a court of the United States, by a citizen of South Car- 
olina; and Massachusetts, by an alien, and a subject of the 
King of Great Britain. The case in which the State of 
Georgia was defendant was brought before the court, and 
the majority of the Justices of the Supreme gave an opinion 
for sustaining the suit, as constitutional; which was 
founded in the second section of the third article of the fed- 
eral compact ; which gives the Judiciary of the United 
States authority to decide in " controversies between two 
or more States; between a State and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States ; and between a 
State and the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or 
sul^ects." One of the Judges, however, expressed doubts 
whether the Constitution intended to give such authority 
to the federal courts ; as it would be a denial of the sove- 
reignty of the States. 

The suit commenced against the State of Massachusetts 
Was not brought to trial ; for the legislature, at a special 
session in September, 1793, called by the Governor, to con- 
sider the subject, soon after he had been served with a legal 
process, or notice, from the federal court, as a principal 
officer or agent of the State, to appear, and make answer 

* The memhera of the Heuse of RepresentatiTes who opposed these reso- 
lutions, were Smith, of South Carolma ; Smith, of Maryland ; Ames, Good- 
hue, and Dexter, of Massachusetts ; Hartley, and Fitzsimmona, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Trocy, and Hillfaoase, of Conneoticut ; and others. 
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before the court, declined to answer. Similar notice was 
given to the Attorney General of the State, and served by 
the Aiarshal of the United States. The Governor declined 
obeying the^summons, or employing counsel; but issued a 
proclamation for an extra meeting of the legislature. 

In his speech to the legislature, the Governor says, — "I 
cannot conceive that the people of this Commonwealth, 
when by their representatives m Convention, they adopted 
the federal compact, expected a State should be held liable 
to answer on compulsory civil process^ to an individual of 
another State, or of a foreign kingdom. Three judges of 
the United States having given it as their opinion that the 
several States are thus liable, the question becomes highly 
important to the people." After stating the consequences, 
which he apprehended would result from this doctrine, he 
suggested the propriety of preparing a proposition, by the 
legislature, for an additional article to the federal Consti- 
tution, in which the sovereignty of a State should be so ftif 
secured, as not to be liable to a civil suit in the Courts of 
the United States, at the instance of an individual, whether 
a citizen of the United States, or of a foreign country. Hi 
considered this the most proper course, and most for the 
peace and harmony of the Union ; at the same time he ex-* 
pressed an opinicm in favor of State rights, and of the sove^ 
xeignty of the States, in all cases not expressly or plainly 
prohibited by the federal Constitution. 

In this speech, the Governor also observed, " The great ob» 
ject presented to us by our political situation, is the support 
of the general government, and affording force and efficacy 
to its functions, without destroying the powers which the 
people have vested in and reserved to the State govern- 
ments. A consolidation of all the States into one g:overn- 
ment would at once endanger the nation as a republic, and 
eventually divide the States now united, or eradicate the 
rinciples for which we have contended. It is much less 
azardous to prevent the establishment of a dangerous or 
erroneous precedent, than to attempt to contravene it, after 
it has obtained a place in a civil constitution."* 

The legislature sustained the views of the Governor, by 
a large majority, though several members of talents and 
learning contended that a State was liable to an action in 
a civil suit ; that it ought to do justice according to the de- 
cision of an impartial tribunal ; that there was none other, 

* Goyernor Hancock died the fint of October, at the age of M, and only 
ten dajfl after thb meeting of this legislature i greatly lamented as an ardent 
patriot and a aiocere republican. 
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for such purpose thaa.the Courts of the United States, and 
that the opmion of the Judges of that Court was correct 
The resolution passed by the legislature of Massachusetts, 
OQ the occasion, was as follows — '^ That a power claimed, 
or which may be claimed, of compelling a State to become 
a defendant in a Court of the United States, at the suit of 
an individual, or individuals, is (in the opinion of this 
legislature) unnecessary and inexpedient ; and, in its ex- 
ercise, dangerous to the peace, safety, and independence of 
the several States, and repugnant to the first principles of 
a federal government." A resolution was also adopted 
by the legislature, to instruct the Senators and to request 
the Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts, to use 
their efforts for obtaining an amendment to the federal 
Constitution, which should prevent a State from being 
amenable, in a civil suit to the Courts of the United States. 
In 1794, Congress proposed such an article to be added to 
the Constitution ; and in 1798, it was officially announced 
by the President of the United States, that the requisite 
majority of State legislatures had approved and adopted it 
It is the eleventh article of those added to the Constitution ; 
and it is as follows — " The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign State." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Third CongreM, December 1798. Fean of War with England or France. 
President's Speech. Debts of the Separate States. Comparison of them. 
Mr. Jefferson resigns his Office as Secretary of State. Jadge Jay's Special 
Envoy to England. Jealoasy of that Nation. Portugal. Algerine Depre- 
duriona. Embargo. Regular Troops of the United States Increased. Dif- 
ficulty with Spain. Discontents and Opposition in Pennsylvania. Firm and 
Mild Measures of Federal Executive. Second Session of Third Congress. 
Power over Militia. Discipline of them. Reduction of Public Debt Uiged. 
Opposition to the Administration. 

When the third Congress met, December, 1793, (consist- 
ing of about 110 members,) the public mind was highly 
anxious respecting the destiny of the country; through 
fear of a war with France or England, against both which 
there was just causes of complaint, and by the excitement 
of national pride and honor, at the highly improper inter- 
ference of the French minister with the measures of the 
federal government. The speech of the President to the 
national legislature, on this occasion, '' was moderate, firm, 
dignified and interesting."* He first referred to his re-elec- 
tion, to which, he said, he had consented by the pressing 
request of many of his most judicious friends, contrary to 
his own inclination ; and he expressed the hope, that his 
services might be useful and acceptable to his fellow-citizens. 
He then referred to his proclamation of neutrality in the 
present crisis, as he deemed it an imperious duty to ad- 
monish the citizens of the consequences of a contraband 
trade, as well as of all hostile acts towards either of the 
beUigerent nations in Europe. He recommended that the 
country be put in a state for efficient defence against any 
foreign inyading foe ; and he also referred to the very im- 
proper and offensive conduct of the French minister near 
the United States. 

The answer of both Houses of Congress were expressive 
of their entire confidence in the upright views of the Presi- 
denty and of the correctness of the measures which he had 
adopted. And while strong feelings of indignatim were 
dismayed by the majority respecting the extraordinary 
conduct of the French minister, as disclosed by the Pres- 

• ManhalL 
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ident, no one appeared so lost to sentiments of national 
honor, or a regard to the welfare of the country, as publicly 
to offer any apology for him. Anonymous writers in some 
newspapers, however, vainly attempted to justify or to ex- 
cuse his conduct. . 

During this session, the Commissioners appointed to ex- 
amine and adjust the accounts of the several States, for 
expenses and advances in the war of the Revolution, made 
a report to Congress ; in which was stated the balances 
due to each. The creditor States were seven ; Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina had the greatest claims, amounts 
ing to 1,200,000 dollars each ; the other creditor States were 
Connecticut, New Hp,mpshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Georgia ; all the other were debtor States. 

When file act for an excise, or duty, on carriages was 
discussed, it was objected that it would operate unequally ; 
that it was of the nature of a direct tax; and should, 
therefore, be imposed on all ; and that no tax but of this 
character could be constitutionally collected. Mr. Sedg- 
wick, of Massachusetts, maintained that the Constitution, 
not only allowed Congress to lay duties and imposts, but 
taxes and excises ; that direct taxes were to be laid accord- 
ing to the ratio of population ; but that, an excise was 
rather of die nature of imposts, as it was raised, not on ar- 
ticles of necessity, but of superfluity and luxury, and was 
therefore voluntary ; and that an excise on pleasure car- 
riages was as proper as a duty on wine or tea, and would 
fall only on the rich. The real objection, with many, to this 
mode of raising a revenue, was, that it had been proposed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, in his 
report, all whose plans were opposed by certain membexs 
01 Congress. Jt was also popular to clamor against an ex- 
cise ; the name even being odious to the people in most 
parts of the country. 

Towards the close of the year 1 794, Mr. Jefferson, the first 
Secretary of State, resigned his office, and retired from the 
administra(tion of the federal government He had enter- 
tained different views from the President and the majority of 
the Cabinet, on some of the most important measures pro- 
posed and adopted by Washington. It was also supposed 
that he was induced to this act by finding that Mr. Hamilton, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, had more influence with the 
President tban himself. By the request of General Wash- 
iogtcm^ Mr. Jefferson remained in office several months, 
after he tendered his resignation. Washington was under 
an undue influence from no man ; but he considered the 
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plans and views of the Secretary of the Treasury, and of 
War, more correct for vindicating the honor and welfare of 
the United States, than those of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison. General Knox, the Secretary of War, had no 
unpleasant collisions with, nor personal jealousies of the 
Secretary of State, but he had perfect confidence in the pat- 
riotism and wisdom of the President. 

In April, 1794, the President nominated to the Senate, 
John Jay, then Chief Justice of the Supreme'Court of the 
United States, as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
London ; and he expressed his opinion to that body, that 
the crisis demanded such a measure — that he had no want 
of confidence in the minister from the United States then 
near the British Courts, (Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina,) 
but that a special Envoy might have an additional influ- 
ence with the government of England ; and that if he were 
unsuccessful in his efforts to preserve peace, and to indued 
that nation to do justice to the United States, the duty of a 
resort to force, in defence of our rights, would be manifest 
to the world, and that but one opinion would {>revail 
among the American people on the subject 

In addition to the reasons for such a mission, to which 
reference has already been made, a peace had tc^en place, 
by the advice and influence of the British ministry, between 
Portugal and the Dey of Algiers — and the vessels of the 
latter were thus at leisure to depredate on the commerce of 
the United States. They took several vessels belonging to 
American citizens, confi seated the cargoes, and imprisoned the 
crews, or obliged them to work in their gallies. So jealous 
were many persons in the United States, at that period of the 
inimical disposition of England towards this country, that 
they attributed the peace between Algiers and Portugal to 
a design in the British Cabinet to harass and distress the 
navigation and trade of America. This, however, was dis- 
avowed by the British ministry, and probably was not a 
premeditated plan. But no one who was impartial in his 
feelings, could hesitate to acknowledge, that the Court of 
London was disposed to find a plea for imposing restraints 
on the commerce of the United States, whether it were in 
friendship to other nations, or from hatred to France, with 
which it was at war. 

In the dispute with Spain at this period, the interests of 
the United States, especially of the western parts, on the 
Mississippi, were deeply involved ; and the citizens of the 
newly formed State of Kentucky, complained that their 
rights were not duly regarded by the government They 
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meditated an attack on the Spanish settlements on that 
river ; to which they were instigated or encouraged by M. 
Genet, the French minister. They were even more un- 
reasonable in their complaints, &nd more precipitate in their 
movements than the people of Maine, at a very recent 
period. They resolved on the enterprise, and made prepar- 
ations to conduct it, without consulting the federal execu- 
tive; thus hazarding the peace of the United States for 
their own peculiar interest. Efforts had long been previ- 
ously but unsuccessfully made to form a treaty with Spain, 
respecting the bounds between her territory on the Missis- 
sippi and the United States. In 1794, Mr. Pinckney, then 
resident minister at the British Court, was sent to Madrid, 
and in a few months agreed on a treaty with the Spanish 
government, which was accepted and exchanged in 1795, 
by which the controversy was happily adjusted, and the 
free navigation of the Mississippi was secured to the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The dangers, which then threatened the United States, 
both from England and France, neither of which discov- 
ered a friendly, or conciliating spirit towards this country, 
had induced the President to recommend measures for de- 
fence, should the exigency unfortunately occur to make 
such preparation proper. During the first session of the 
third Congress, and in April, May, and June, 1794, several 
acts were passed for this purpose. The depredations on 
commerce were so great, that an embargo was laid in April, 
for the term of thirty days ; and at the expiration of that 
period, for thirty days more. And before Congress ad- 
journed, which was in June, a law was passed authorizing 
the President to impose and revoke embargoes, during the 
recess of the federal legislature, and to extend only fifteen 
days after the beginning of the next session. An Act of 
Congress was passed at this session, for raising seven hun- 
dred and sixty officers and privates, for artillery and engi- 
neer corps, should the executive please to adopt such a 
measure. And the President was also authori^d to call 
on the Governors of the several States for the militia, if 
circumstances should render it necessary for the defence of 
the country, to the number of eighty thousand in the 
whole. But it was provided, that each State executive or 
authority should appoint the officers of the militia. Au- 
thority was likewise given the President to repair and erect 
fortifications at various points on the Atlantic seaboard, 
from Portland to Savannah, and sixteen places were named 
for that purpose. He was further empowered to build or 
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puTcbase ten vessels of war for defence. An augmentation 
of duties on some imported goods was laid at this session ; 
and an excise on pleasure carriages ; on the retail of wine 
and foreign distilled spirits ; and on sales at auction. By 
this Congress also, an act was passed in June^ declaring it 
to be a crime against the United States, with heavy penal- 
ties annexed, for any citizen io accept and exercise a com- 
mission to serve a foreign Prince or State, in war, by land 
or sea ; or for any person, within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, to enlist or enter himself, or to 
hire or retain another person to enlist and enter himself in 
the service of any foreign Prince or State ; or to convey 
him beyond the limits of the United States, so to enlist and 
enter on board any vessel of war, privateer, &c. The fit- 
ting out of vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, or giving commissions to persons to command them, 
which were intended to commit depredations, on other na- 
tions or subjects thereof, were also constituted crimes or 
high misdemeanors. While the bill for this purpose was 
before Congress, it met with warm and powerful opposition 
fiOm those who were friendly to the French nation, and 
wished to unite the destiny of the United States and France 
in the great cause of liberty, and who had disapproved of 
the neutral policy of the President In 'several stages of 
the passage of the bill, the number in the Senate against 
was the same as that for it, and was decided by the vote of 
the Vice President, who is allowed to give a vote only when 
the Senate is divided pn any question. The bill was at 
last passed by his casting vote ; and, but for a singular 
circumstance, the vote would have been against it by a 
majority of one, * 

Before M. Qenet, the French minister, was recalled, be- 
sides other highly improper acts, as interfering with the 
measures of the President, directing the arming of vessels 
in the ports of the United States, and giving commissions 
to persons to command them, to capture British vessels ; he 
projected an attack on the Spanish territory and settlements 
on the Mississippi, and instigated a number of the citizens 
of the Union to engage in the enterprise without any au- 
thority from the federal government, and at the direct hazard 
of a war with Spain. He sent agents to the new State of 

* Mr. Gallatin was then a Senator from Pennaylvanuu But his seat was 
declared vacant a very short time before the vote on the bill ; it having been 
objected and proved that he had not been a citizen of that State lor the Boinber 
of jrears required bj die ConstitatioB. 

10 
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Kentucky, tnth directions to raise men to go against New 
Orieans, and other places in possession of Spain, whose 
title to the river and country adjacent was then undis- 
turbed. The people of Kentucky readily promised to engage 
in this unlawful expedition ; and the Governor of the State, 
with most of the public men, encouraged the hostile project 
Thej presented a petition to the President, and requested 
aid irom the regular army ; and when this was declined, 
they complained of him as unfriendly to the liberties of the 
people, and insisted that the federal government ought to 
dispossess the Spanish by force, and demand the free nav- 
igation of the Mississippi by the citizens of the United 
States. They had caught the disorderly spirit of the 
French minister, from bis agents, sent among them ; and 
seemed resolved to involve the country in war with Spain, 
by invading her rightful territories. The cares and anxiety 
of the President were much itlcteased by this strange con- 
duct ; but his united firmness and prudence put a stop to 
the projected enterprise, and averted a war with the Span« 
iA nation. 

The opposition to the act of Congress, for an excise or 
doty on distilleries and on spirits distilled in the United 
States, had now been manifested in the northwestern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, for two years ; and notwithstanding 
the proclamation of the President, and other measures, 
idiort of military force, which had been adopted, to warn 
the people against all further attempts or threats to prevent 
Ae execution of the law, the conduct of the discontented 
becune more and more violent, accompanied by resolutions 
publicly made, that the excise should not be collected, 
and that they would oppose all efforts on the part of the 
federal government, to carry the law into operation. The 
President issued a second proclamation, to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the further disorderly acts of the discontented, and to 
leave no suitable measure uiitried on his part, to preserve 
tiie peace of the community. But in his firm resolution to 
softain the law and to support the authority of the eovern- 
raent, he did not waver or hesitate. As authorized by an 
act of Congress, agreeable to a clause in the Constitution 
to call out the militia to execute the laws of the Union, he 
made reqoisitionfor twelve thousand men, and soon after for 
fifteen thousand, on the Governors of Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, to be in readiness for 
marching at his command, to quell any insurrectionary 
force which might appear to oppose the due operation of 
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the laws.* Still, a preliminary measure of a pacific char*- 
acter was adopted, which was the appointment of com- 
missioners, to be joined by such others as should be se- 
lected by the Governor of Pennsylvania; who should 
proceed to the discontented counties, offer pardon for past 
disorders, and confer with a committee from the disaffected 
citizens, for the purpose of terminating the oppositioii, 
which had disgraced the character of the nation^ smd 
threatened to destroy entirely the authority of the geoerall 
government 

The second session of the third Congress was began and 
holden at Philadelphia in November, 1794, the time fixed 
by law before the adjournment in June of that year. Tbe^ 
speech of the President to Congress on this occasion, referred 
particularly to the insurrection in Pennsylvania, and to ex- 
ecutive measures for suppressing it. The constitution makes- 
the President of the United States Commander in Chief of 
the militia when called into the service of the Union ; and 
in this capacity, be had visited the places of general ren- 
dezvous, to obtain full and correct information, that his fifV- 
ture movements with the militia might be the most proper 
and efBcient. While he found among some of the people a 
spirit inimical to all law and order, he was gratified, he 
said, to observe the alacrity and promptitude with which 
the citizens generally came forward to assert the dignity of 
the laws ; thereby furnishing an additional proof that they 
understood the true principles of government and liberty, 
and were convinced of their inseparable union. But let the 
people, he added, '^ persevere in their patriotic vigilance 
over that precious depository of American happiness, the 
Constitution of the United States. And when, in the calm 
moments of reflection, they shall have retraced the origin 
and,progressof the insurrection, let them determine whether 
it has liot been fomented by combinations of men, who, 
careless of consequences, and disregarding the imerring 
truth, that those who arouse cannot always stay a civil 
convulsion ; have disseminated, frcnn an ignorance or per- 

* Hub aet of Gongress for calling oat the militia to execute tbe ktva of th» 
Union, &c. proyided that the President might employ the militia of other 
States, if the militia of the State wherein the combination and opposition e&- 
iited, ahottld refuse, or be found insnflicient. It also provided as a prelim- 
•marj to a call for tbe militia in such cases, that an associate justice, or a judge 
of the district court, shoqld certify, that there was an opposition to the due ese- 
cution of law, which could not be suppressed without employing the militia. The 
President was duly certified, that such was then the fact ; and it was also rep- 
reaenied to him llMit the aid of militia from neighboring States wonM be 
nry*. The expense of aapprestfing this hisarteotioii waa 9 l»lQO,iDOO» 
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Tersion of facts, suspicions and jealousies, and unfounded 
accusations of the vrhole government." 

This systematic and determined opposition to law, in 
a large portion of the citizens, was a matter of deep regret 
to the friends of a republican gorermnent. It was evidence 
of very crude and erroneous notions of civil liberty, which, 
if not corrected, would soon produce a state of complete 
anarchy. Surely it needed but little reflection, to have 
convinced even the common class c^ people, that the public 
debt, necessarily incurred in the war of the Revolution, 
must be paid, and the expenses of government promptly 
provided for. The defensive war, on the western frontiers, 
against the Indian tribes, who were destroying the peace- 
able citizens in that section of the country, was also justi- 
fied by considerations of humanity, as well as from a re- 
gard to future national prosperity; and ihe measure required 
a large increase of taxes or revenue. But the people were 
persuaded into the belief, that the excise originated in 
views, similar to taxes imposed on them by the British 
parliament, in 1775 : that it was an oppressive and needless 
burthen, which, as freemen, they ought not to bear. So 
liable are the people to err; especially under new burthens, 
and when party politicians are busy in the work of misrep- 
resenting the views of rulers, and in exciting the passions 
of the uninformed. 

The conduct of the President, on this occasion, as well 
as that stilt more embarrassing one, presented by the treat- 
ment received from England and France, was a model for 
all rulers and statesmen, who are chiefly desirous of the 
welfare of their country. His energy and firmness of char- 
acter were sufficient for the crisis, in both cases ; while his 
prudent and conciliating course satisfied the impartial 
and reasonable, among both foreign and domestic aggres- 
sors. In his hands, the honor and respectability of the 
nation were perfectly safe ; nor was its welfare less secure, 
guarded by his wisdom and moderation. He was resolved 
to support the dignity of government, and to maintain the 
constitutional liberties of the people. Clamours and cen- 
sures, from temporary excitement, or from mistaken views 
of his upright and patriotic purposes, did not move him ; 
he sought chiefly the true and permanent prosperity of the 
Union, and yet he was not indifierent to the approbation of 
the intelligent and virtuous portion of the community.* 

* The sound views ofthe President, on this occasion, are concisely expressed 
in a letter to one of his paiticiUar friends. ^* The real people^ suddenly a*- 
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The President embraced this occasion for recommending 
a permanent system, by Act of Congress, for regulating the 
militia ; for arming, organizing and disciplining them ; and 
thus, '^to provide for calling them forth, to execute the 
laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, and to repel 
invasions." He, as well as most other citizens in the re- 
public, even those who had assumed the military character 
in defence of civil liberty,* were averse from a standing 
army, and deemed a well regulated militia, consisting of 
citizen-soldiers, the only safe and proper substitute, under 
a free republican government. 

In his speech, the President also referred to the relations 
of the United States with foreign powers, and to the meas- 
ures he had adopted in this respect, during the recess of 
Congress. Nor did he omit to invite the attention of the 
legislature to the important subject of the national finances. 
He recommended the adoption of some system for the grad- 
ual reduction of the public debt, and depicted the evils 
both to government and the people, from an accumulation 
thereof, which he apprehended, unless rigid economy were 
observed in the public appropriations, and means were pre- 
pared for diminishing the national debt, even on the condi- 
tion of an additional impost in some cases. 

The Senate expressed their approbation of the measures 
which had been pursued by the Executive, and of the 
views which were suggested in the speech : but there were 
several dissentients in that branch of the legislature, as to 
the force employed in quelling the insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania; and the policy pursued towards the French and 
British governments. In the House of Representatives 
there was a small majority opposed to the views and 
measures of the President ; and the answer of that body to 
his speech, was far from expressing a full approbation of 
the sentiments advanced or the measures recommended. 
Indeed, no direct reference was made to the insurrection 
and its suppression, though its fortunate termination was 

sembled to ezpreis their opinions on political snbjectfl, ought never to be con- 
(banded with seli^reated societies, aasumiog the right to control the constituted 
anthorities, and to dictate to public opinion. While the former are ever en- 
titled to respect, the' latter is incompatible with cUl government; and must 
either fall into general disesteem, or finally overturn toe establnhed order of 
thino." 

* It is believed that very few, if any, native citizens of Ae United States, 
were in favor of a standing army. When the Society of Cincinnati was formed, 
in May, 1788, at the close of the Revolutionary war, one consideration, one 
fundamental principle was, ** to inculcate to the latest ages, the duty of laying 
down, in peace, the anns assumed for the national liberty and wellafe." 
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just cause of gratitude with all good citizens, aod. the con- 
duct of the Executive deserved high commendation. The 
majority also declined to express any censure on self-created 
societies, referred to in the speech, as the causes, or occa- 
sions of dangerous opposition to government. These soci- 
eties were then in great favor with the ardent friends of 
the French Revolution ; and it was not till the fall of Rob- 
espierre, the chief of a violent and sanguinary faction, in 
that country, that the Jacobin Clubs fell into discredit both 
in France and in the United States. Here, as there, their 
influence had well nigh overturned the government, and 
opened the flood-gates of misrule, of cruelties, and outrages, 
which would disgrace the most barbarous nations. In re- 
jecting, by a small majority, an amendment proposed to the 
reported answer to the speech of the President, the House 
also refused to give its sanction to his conduct towards 
England and France, and especially as to the embassy to 
the former, under Mr. Jay. 

While several important measures of the President were 
unnoticed, or referred to with implied disapprobation, by 
the House of Representatives, they professed a readiness to 
favor any practicable plan for the reduction of the national 
debt. But the difiiculty was perceived, by both parties, of an 
efficient system, without an increase of imposts or a direct 
tax, both of which would probably excite new complaints 
and opposition. Direct taxes are alwaj^s unpopular, while 
those collected imperceptibly by way of duty on imported 
goods, are voluntary, and generally paid with little discon- 
tent. The plan of a direct tax, was not approved, and it 
was deemed impolitic to increase the excise. Nothing 
therefore presented for an augmentation of the revenue, but 
an addition to the duties on loreign manufactures and pro- 
ducts. And these were already very high, having been 
augmented after the first Act for that purpose, passed in 
1789. The bill, introduced into the House, for the purpose 
above mentioned, though warmly, and for a long time op- 
posed, was passed, with some modification: which pro- 
vided however, for a duty on sugars refined, and tobacco 
manufactured, in the United States. 

The opposition to the policy and measures of the adminis- 
tration, which had been gathering strength for spme time, 
now became so powerful, as on several occasions, to decide 
the vote, in the House of Representatives, against the plans 
recommended by the President. Neither his patriotism, 
nor his love of civil liberty, could indeed be doubted ; but 
the wisdom and expediency of his pubUc conduct, relating 
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to some highly important subjects, were called in question. 
But it was very evident, that party feelings and prejudices 
had too much influence with those who condemned the 
measures of the Executive. After the excitement of the 
day, when men were governed more by their feelings than 
their reason, the wisdom of the President's conduct was 
more fully approved and admired. The suppression of the 
insurrection, growing out of an opposition to the excise 
laws, by the militia, after great forbearance and repeated ^ 
attempts to dissuade the people from such dangerous com- 
binations, was seen to have been indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the Union. And the measures pursued by the ad- 
ministration, for maintaining a neutral position, as to the 
two belligerent nations of Europe, and for averting war with 
either, were allowed to have been the most proper and 
effectual, both for the honor and the commercial prosperity 
of thp United States. The firmness of the President pre- 
vented hostilities with the great maritime power of Eng- 
land, and saved the country from an alliance offensive and 
defensive with revolutionary France, which, at that period 
of anarchy and misrule, would have been fatal to the peace 
and prosperity of the country. In reply to the speech of 
the President, at this time, (Nov. 1794,) and in the debates 
on subjects suggested to their cpnsideration, the language 
of members was almost invariably respectful towards him ; 
bat his measures were attacked, by severe and often bitter 
censures oil the Secretary of the Treasury, who it was pre- 
tended originated them, and was supposed to have undue 
influence over the mind of the Chief Magistrate. The 
talents and public services of the Secretary were so em- 
inent, that the discernment of the President could but 
highly appreciate them ; but he had too much self-respect, 
as well as practical wisdom, to be under an undue influ- 
ence from any man. With a great degree of sensibility 
and strong feelings of personal honor, with health much 
impaired by incessant devotion to public duties, and with 
the desire of attending more closely to his own private 
business, for the benefit of his family, Mr. Hamilton retired 
from the treasury department, on the first of January, 1795 ; 
having some months before, given private notice to the 
President, of his wish to resign. 

The resignation of General Knox, who was the first 
Secretary of War, under the federal government, soon fol- 
lowed. He too, had received the reproaches and censures 
of the opposition, on the pretence of extravagance in the 
expenditures of public monies, and of indulging in theories 
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inconsistent with that rigid economy which was necessary 
in the republic, already burthened by a heavy debt Per- 
haps his views were less practical than those, of Hamilton, 
but his probity, either as a public or private character, was 
never doubted, and his love of republican liberty was most 
sincere and ardent. During the war of the Revolution, he 
had acted a useful and conspicuous part ; and by his lib- 
eral and magnanimous disposition had won the esteem 
and affection of General Washington. And such was his 
confidence and admiration towards that illustrious citizen, 
that, instead of officiously advising him, except when his 
opinion was expressly desired, he was always ready to 
follow the course pointed out by his chief.* 

If the mis^on oi Mr. Jay, to the British Court, to pre- 
serve peace with that nation, and to agree on a commercial 
intercourse between that country and the United States, 
was opposed as being humiliating on the part of the federal 
government, the treaty, to which he assented, and wfaicli 
the President submitted to the Senate for their approval, 
was even more generally condemned as dishonorable to the 
character of the nation, and highly unfavorable to its inter- 
ests. No express provision was made for preventing im- 
pressments from American merchant vessels, which had 
been a subject of great and just complaint ; the obligation to 
pay the debts due to the refugees, to which some States had 
objected, was renewed and recognized ; and great restric- 
tions were laid on the trade of the United States to ports 
in the British West Indies, which it was believed would 
operate very injuriously on the navigation and commerce 
of the country. Only American vessels, under one hundred 

* In his letter of rotignation, the Secretary of War, observed, — <' In what- 
ever sHnation I shall be, I shall recollect your confidence and kindness with 
all the fervor and parity of affection, of which a grateful heart is susceptible." 
The President said, in reply, on receiving his resignation, — " I cannot suffer 
you to close your public life, without ^uniting to the satisfaction which must 
arise in your own mind from conscious rectitude, assurances of my most per- 
fect persuasion that you have deserved well of your country." Col. T. Pick- 
eii^g^ a very distinguished officer in the Revolutionary war,^uid at the time, 
Postmaster-General, wtm appointed Secretary of War, in the place of General 
Knox, in 1796; and Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut, was placed at the head 
of the Treasury department. Edmund Randolph, sometime Attorney-General, 
had succeeded Mr. Jeffierson as Secretary of State, the year before, and Wil- 
liam Bradford, of Pennsylvania, was appointed his successor. Near the close 
of 1795, Mr. Pickering was advanced to the office of Secretary of State, on 
the resignation of Mr. Randolph, who found it proper to withdraw from the 
Cabinet, on account of the detection of his confidential correspondence with 
thft French Minister, which the President highly disapproved* Mr. Mc Henry 
of Maryland, was also then made Secretary of War. 
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tons, were permitted to enter the British ports in the West 
Indies, with cargoes from the United States; and there 
was not so fair and full reciprocity relating to commerce 
as was justly desired. It was certainly far preferable to 
war ; and seldom, indeed, are either the prosperity or wel- 
fare of a nation advanced by that last resort; for the effect 
would have been the ruin of commerce^ ana an immense 
public debt, which would have distracted and oppressed 
the people for many generations. 

Meetings were held in many seaports in the United 
States, apd the terms of the treaty reprobated even by 
those who had before approved the measures of the Pres- 
ident ; and who were entirely disconnected with the secret 
societies, which had most unjustly condemned all the pub- 
lic acts of the administration. But these hasty expressions 
against the treaty, before it was published, and when its 
terms were greatly misrepresented by a few disaffected 
individuals, were soon succeeded by a loyal acquiescence 
in the great body of the people, who became satisfied that 
it would ope^Lte more favorably than was at first appre- 
hended ; and especially on learning that it was approved 
and confirmed by the Senate, the constitutional branch of 
the government, whose prerogative it is, united with the 
President, to form treaties with foreign nations. 

There were serious objections to several articles of the 
treaty with the Senate ; and after eighteen days consider- 
ation it was conditionally accepted, and that only by the 
constitutional majority. After this opinion of the Senate, 
the President took several weeks to reflect on the subject, 
before he gave his consent to its ratification. And their 
a strong memorial against the British order, subjecting to 
seizure all articles of provision, destined to French ports, 
was prepared to accompany the communication of the ap- 
proval of the treaty. The British order was revoked, and 
the ratification by that government followed. The Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Randolph, was opposed to the treaty; 
but the other members of the Cabinet advised to its accept- 
ance, with a remonstrance against the order relating to- 
pro visions. 

But though the treaty, made with Great Britain, by Mr* 
Jay, was accepted by the Senate and President, and, there- 
fore, so far as it extended, had become the law of the land, 
and an obligation imposed to fulfil its conditions by Con- 
gress, great efforts were made to prevent the execution of 
some of its provisions on the part of the United States. 
Appropriations were necessary to be made by the legisla- 
11 
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ture, for carrying into effect certain Acts, stipulated to be 
performed on the part of the federal government. These 
appropriations were opposed, at the hazard of violating the 
treaty, and of thus giving occasion for just complaint by 
the British Ministry. It was said by the opposition, that 
there was no other method of preventing the operation of a 
treaty, made by the President and Senate, of the most in- 
jurious or dishonorable terms, but in the refusal of the 
Representatives to make the appropriations required : and 
as the popular branch of the government, they ought to 
have a voice in such a case. But it was urged, by the 
firiends of the administration, that the Constitution gave 
the treaty-making power exclusively to the President and 
the Senate ; and that, if a treaty, duly ratified by them, 
were disregarded, and any omissions to fulfil its provisions, 
deliberately sanctioned by another branch of the govern- 
ment, the character of the nation must greatly suffer ; and 
no faith, no security could be justly given to a fei^ign 
power, for the observance of any "treaty or compact en- 
tered into with the United States. After a long and angry 
discussion of the subject, in which the President did not es- 
cape eaually unjust and dishonorable reproaches, as the en- 
emy of republican freedom, and the secret friend of monar- 
chy, the necessary appropriations were made by a vote of a 
small majority ; several who were opposed to the treaty, 
and desirous of a close alliance with Prance, even at the 
hazard of a war with Great Britain, joining with the friends 
of the administration, from convictions of the bad faith 
which might otherwise be charged on the nation. 

This was considered highly honorable to the opposition, 
and gave evidence that party feelings did not govern on 
all occasions. Had the motion prevailed which was offered 
for withholding the appropriations required by the treaty, 
the consequences would have been most disastrous to the 
United States.* It would have provoked England to re- 
taliating and hostile measures, of incalculable injury to 
America; and shown to the rulers of revolutionary France, 
that the federal government was to be the servile instrument 
of their will. The lone established character of the Presi- 
dent for patriotism, and his decision and firmness, at this 

* Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, spoke in favor of appropriatioiis for carrying 
the treaty into effect, with surpassing power and eloquence; and probably 
produced an influence with several members of the House to stq)port the 
measure. With a clear head and a pure mind, he could not but perceive both 
the moral and political obligations of fulfilling the conditions of the treaty. 
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critical period, saved the American Republic from a con- 
test, which her liberties probably would not have survived. 

This unhappy division among the citizens of the United 
States continued, with more or less of opposing views, on 
political measures, for a long period. As in all parties, 
there were no doubt honest and patriotic individiuals in 
each great division ; and some who were unduly influ- 
enced by selfish considerations, or strangely governed by 
their prejudices. Those charged with a preference for 
monarchy, or with a desire to joii;! with England to put 
down the rulers in France, were no doubt, unjustly ac- 
cused. They were sincere republicans : they had exhibited 
the strongest proofs of their attachment to civil liberty, by 
their personal services and sacrifices. But they were 
alarmed by the extravagant conduct of the French nation, 
and had great reason to fear danger to the republican in- 
stitutions of the United States, if the levelling doctrines 
advocated in that country should prevail in this. And it 
would be equally uncandid perhaps to suppose, that all 
those who were opposed to the measures recommended by 
Washington, and who expressed a strong sympathy in 
favor of France, were enemies of their own country, and 
would rejoice to see its government overturned. They had, 
indeed, mistaken notions of republican freedom, and laid 
less stress on the importance of constitutional authority 
and a settled order of political affairs than was proper, es- 
pecially at that period of dangerous innovation and mis- 
rule. When such characters as Washington, and his asso- 
ciates in power, at that period, whose lives have given the 
strongest proof of devotion to liberty, and to tlieir country's 
welfare, do not inspire confidence and secure support to 
government, there can be no stability in a republic ; and 
political power will soon fall into the hands of the selfish 
and unprincipled. 

The depredations on the Commerce of the country, by 
the Dey of Algiers, as well as the importance of providing 

Erotection for the interests of those engaged in navigation, 
able as they were to injurious treatment from th^ nations 
of Europe then at war, led to a proposition for increasing 
the naval force of the LFnited States. The administratioii 
was decidedly in favor of the measure ; and the President 
had recommended the subject to Congress, early in 1794' 
There wa^, however, great opposition to it, on account of 
the expense, and it would be impossible, in a short time, 
to nrepare a navy, which would be adequate for defence 
ana protection against such powerful nations as Great Bri- 
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tain or France. It was the opinion and policy of some states- 
men, then high in public estimation, that it would be un- 
wise to attempt to create and maintain a navy sufficient to 
coerce the maritime powers of Europe, or to defend the 
United States from their depredations : and that it would 
be most for the security and prosperity of the United States, 
for the citizens to confine their labors to agriculture, and 
to allow all trade with foreign countries to be conducted 
%Y their own vessels. But a law was passed in 1795, for 
the building of three frigates, which was far less of a naval 
armament, however, than had been contemplated by the 
administration. 

An additional law was enacted in 1795, on the subject of 
naturalizing foreigners or aliens, who came into the United 
States with the intention of becoming permanent citizens. 
A longer period of residence was now required than by a 
former law on the subject ; and a formal notice was made 
necessary before a Court of Record, with an oath to support 
it, of the intention or desire of any one to become a citizen, 
three years previously to his admission. And five years 
residence was required of those thereafterwards coming into 
the United States, as well as an oath to support the federal 
Constitution, and a solemn renunciation of allegiance to all 
foreign States and governments. Only two years residence 
was made necessary for those already in the United States ; 
but it was required of all that they relinquish any hered- 
itary title, or order of nobility, which they might have 
borne in the country from which they came. 

In 1802, under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, the 
provisions of this law were modified, so as to facilitate the 
naturalization of aliens who desired to become citizens of 
the United States. 

At this comparatively early period of the federal govern- 
ment, there were some instances of defalcation in public 
officers who were collectors and receivers of the national 
revenue ; but very few indeed, had then occurred ; and a 
law was passed by Congress to hold all such officers to a 
frequent and strict accountability to the treasury depart- 
ment On any delinquency in such officers, it was made 
the duty of the Comptroller to require a settlement of their 
accounts ; and if a prompt compliance did not follow, to 
institute legal prosecutions against the defaulters. Had 
such a course been continued, with fidelity and energy, by 
the government through the high officers in the treasury 
department, many millions would probably have been saved 
to the nation. It was early recognized as an important 
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principle in the American republic, that the agents for col- 
lecting and receiving the public mouies should account 
therefor at short and stated periods. 

The subject of "internal improvements," so far as re- 
lated to post roads, was discussed in February, 1796, but 
not so fully as at a later period ; and no formal opinion of 
Congress was expressed, so as to be a precedent for future 
appropriations for such purposes. A survey for a route to 
convey the mail from Maine to Georgia, was proposed by 
Mr. Madison ; but it does not appear that his opinion was 
settled in favor of the constitutionality of the measure ; for 
he did not urge it ; and he admitted that the expense would 
be very great. He said it was the commencement of an 
extensive work ; and he did not wish to decide at that 
time. Several other members spoke in approbation of the 
measure, as one highly conducive to the public convenience. 
Appropriations of the public funds for such an object, or for 
a great national road, like the Cumberland, designed to 
facilitate the travel from the Atlantic to the western section 
of the United States, have been advocated since, by those 
opposed to internal improvements for sectional objects, and 
such as would be local or partial in the conveniences they 
would afford. It is matter of surprise that there should 
have been any question as to necessary post roads. 

The first session of the fourth Congress continued till 
June, 1796, and was then adjourned to the first Monday of 
December following. Besides the proceedings of the na- 
tional legislature, already noticed, other important acts were 
passed, giving improvement and stability to the federal 
government, &r doing justice and maintaining peace with 
other nations. Trading houses were established, and 
agents appointed, to reside in the western territory, near the 
Indian tribes, with a view to maintain a friendly inter- 
course with them, and to prevent individuals from all 
fraudulent and impi*oper treatment of them. Provision 
"wss also made for the sale of the public lands in that part 
of the country. An act was passed for the protection and 
relief of American seamen. The military establishment 
was augmented, and fixed for the term of three years ; and 
ftirther provision was made for the reduction of die national 
debt. 

But such were the prejudices and party feelings, then un- 
happily prevailing, that the best efforts of the President 
and his Cabinet were opposed, or misrepresented. The 
charges formerly brought against the administration as 
being more friendly to the monarchy of England, than to 
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republican France, and as being extravagant in the public 
expenditures, were repeated in a tone of asperity and 
bitterness, alike dishonorable to those who made them, 
and injurious to the influence which it is important those in 
authority should possess If it were only a few base and 
despicable individuals who directly uttered and published 
such gross charges, they were in some cases encouraged in 
their licentious vocation by men of high standing, who 
claimed the respect of the nation. The situation of the 
President was rendered exceedingly unpleasant and per- 
plexing by this inveterate opposition to his measures, and 
by these reproaches on his public official acts for the good 
of the nation. His impartial and magnanimous conduct 
towards the two great belligerent nations of Europe was 
not duly appreciated ; but on the contrary was most un- 
candidly criticised ; and censured without the semblance of 
truth or reason. A second and a third French minister, 
after the revolution in that country, imitating the improper 
conduct of the first, appealed to the passions and prejudices 
of the people of the United States, to lessen their respect 
and confidence in the President ; and many justifiea, as 
well their interference with the measures of the federal 
administration, as the unjust claims of the French govern- 
ment on the gratitude and support of the United States. 

New ambasss^dors were appointed in 1796, to the court 
of Great Britain and to the government of France. Mr. 
Munroe was recalled from France, on the charge of delay- 
ing or partially stating the explanations which the Presi- 
dent had directed him to make to the French government, 
relating to some measures of a commercial nature which he 
had adopted, and of which the men then in power in 
France complained. It was supposed that Mr. Munroe 
had yielded too much to his sympathies for that nation, or 
to the intrigues or threats of its rulers. Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolma, was appointed to succeed him ; who, 
it was believed, would be decided and faithful in support- 
ing the interests and the character of the United StateS) and 
at the same time would not be disagreeable to that nation, 
•on account of any partiality for the British government. 
At this time, also, Mr. King of New York, was selected for 
ambassador to the court of London, in the place of Thomas 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, who had requested leave to 
^return to the United States. 

As the second term of years, for which General Wash- 
ington had been elected President, was now drawing to a 
dose, he expressed more strongly than ever, to his partic- 
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ular friends, his desire and purpose to retire from public 
Ufe. His advanced age* furnished one consideration for tbia 
resolution; and he expressed the opinion also, that the 
time for an individual to occupy the chair of chief magis- 
trate, in an elective, republican government, should not be 
extended to a long period. He had reason moreover to 
hope, that the difficulties both with England and France 
would be removed ; or be less dangerous in future to the 
peace of the United States. But should new disputes arise, 
he was not disposed to admit that others might not meet 
them with proper discretion and firmness. When, therefore, 
some of his friends urged him to be again a candidate for 
the presidency, from solely patriotic motives, he was not 

Ersuaded that it was his duty to comply with their advice. 
September, 1796, he publicly announced hisdetermina* 
tion to decUne being a candidate for the presidential chair 
at the approaching election ; and gave his parting advice 
to the people of the United States, in which he eloquently 
expressed his ardent wishes for the continuance of their 
liberty and prosperity, and urged them to cherish a sacred 
regard for the Constitution, and for the preservation of the 
Union.f 

The prominent candidates for ttie presidency were John 
Adams of Massachusetts, and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. 
The former, it was well understood, would mainly pursue 
the policy of Washington; and the latter would favor 
measures of a different character, in some points of impor-^ 
tant and general interest. Mr. Jefferson was considered 
partial in his feelings and views towards the French gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Adams as more friendly to Great Britain 
dian a citizen of the American republic ought to be. These 

* In Mirch, 1797, he would be in hu 67th year. 

t Hie conviction of the necemity of religion and morality will be pereeired 
ftom the following extnct. '* Of all the dispositions and habits which lead t« 
political proeperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, the firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to re- 
■pect and cherish them. A volume could not tmce all their connections with 
public and private felicity. Let it simply be asked where is the oMCuity for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligations deteri 
[do not attend] the oathe which are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice. And let us with caution indulge the supposition, tint morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
ef refined education on minds of a peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle.** The excesses and crimes of infidel France, at that period, 
not improbably suggested these most just and salutary remarks. 
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were the prevailing and popular opinions of the day ; and 
however unjust they might be, they had an unhappy influ- 
ence on the great body of the people. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that Mr. Jefferson was more disposed to conciliate 
the French rulers, or to adopt measures to gratify them, 
than many intelligent politicians deejned proper ; or that 
Mr. Adams considered it highly important to. avoid a war 
with England, and a close alliance with France, as was 
the wish of his opponents, when there was no stability in 
its government, and when successive revolutions were dis- 
tracting and convulsing that nation. 

While the presidential election was pending before the 
people, in the latter part of the year 1796, the French min- 
ister had the presumption to interfere, (and not very indi* 
rectly,) by publishing an address to the people of the United 
States, reminding them of their obligations to France ; and 
strongly intimating that they ought to elect a chief magis- 
trate who was known to be friendly to that nation, instead 
of one who was not disposed to favor it, while it was con- 
tending for the rights of man. Very improper reflections 
were made on the character of Washington and his meas- 
ures ; and a diflferent political course, it was suggested, was 
necessary to preserve the friendship of the French govern- 
ment The political friends of the administration con- 
demned in strong terms such improper conduct ; and to the 
konor of many of those in the opposition, at that time, this 
interference of the French minister was disapproved, as 
dangerous to the independence of the United States ; and 
the influence which it was intended to produce was lost 
upon the people generally. 

Congress met again the first Monday of December, 1796, 
as provided by the Constitution ; and the address of the 
President on the occasion was highly characteristic of 
Washington, at once temperate, dignified, and firm. The 
speech mlly proved his strong conviction that the course 
he had pursued was the most honorable and proper, and 
most conducive to the welfare and prosperity of the United 
States. The great and increasing opposition to his meas- 
ures did not induce him to waver in the full expression of 
his political opinions and views, with regard either to the 
past or the present 

He referred to the restoration of tranquillity in the west- 
ern parts of Pennsylvania, which had been the scene of 
forcible opposition to the laws, from great discontent of the 
act laying an excise on spirits of domestic manufacture ; to 
the efforts made, and in some degree successful, for a more 
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humane and pacific system toward the Indian tribes within 
the territory of the United States; and gave a general 
statement of the measures which had been pursued in ful- 
filment of treaties with foreign nations.* 

The speech referred more particularly to the conduct of 
the French government, in authorizing or suffering its ships 
of war to cause embarrassments and injuries to the com- 
merce of the Unitied States, especially in the West Indies ; 
and expressed an apprehension that further difficulties 
might arise to the American trade and navigation. '^ It 
has been my constant, my sincere, and earnest desire," he 
said, '' in conformity with that of the nation, to maintain 
eoidial harmony, and a perfectly friendly understanding 
'with this republic. This wish remains unabated; and I 
shall persevere in the endeavor to fulfil it to the utmost ex- 
tent of what shall b^ consistent with a just and indis- 
pensable regard to the rights and honor of our country ; nor 
-will I easily cease to cherish the expectation, that a spirit 
of justice, candor, and friendship, on the part of that repub- 
lic, will eventually ensure success. In pursuing this course, 
however, I cannot forget what is due to the character of 
our own government and nation ; or to a full and entire 
confidence in the good sense, patriotism, self respect, and 
£>rtitude of my countrymen." 

fix this speech, the President recommended to the atteur 
tion of Congress an increase of the navy, as necessary fbr 
the safety o{ the country, with so extensive a seacoast ex- 
posed to foreign powers, and as a protection to the com- 
merce of the United States. Every member of the admin- 
istration, at that time, was in favor of an increase of the 
naval establishment ; and yet what appears to have been 
so important and essential, found dissentients in the party, 
which had then opposed the leading measures of government 
for five years. Mr. Adams, the Vice President, was de- 
cidedly and warmly in favor of such a measure; and Gen- 
eral Knox, while Secretary at War, had expressed the same 
opinion with Mr. Adams. 

The solicitude of President Washington for the adoption 
of some plan or measures for reducing the national debt 
was also expressed, in this his closing speech to Congress, 
by reiterating his admonitions on this subject. A work of 
magnitude had been performed, by the federal government, 

* The treaty with Algiers had Btipulated the payment of money, a» a con- 
ditkiD of their forbearance to depredate on the American commerce. It wai 
the only method to negotiate with that nation, and to save the citizens of the 
United States from imprisonment and slaTery. 

12 
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within the eight years of its operation, by restoring the 
credit of the nation hy paying the interest of the public 
debt, and discharging tiic current expenses of government 
The original debt to foreigners had also been paid ; but 
new loans had been made for that purpose, though on more 
favorable terms, than attended all former ones. To keep 
up the credit qf the country, it was in his opinion necessary 
to provide for an augmentation of the revenue, and to ob- 
tain loans at a still less rate of intei^st In a time of peace, 
and with a large increase of population, he beUeved that 
good policy dictated a reduction of the public debt, rather 
than to allow it to accumulate, or to remain as it was, as a 
burden to the next generation, which might have new and 
extraordinary expenses to provide for. 

When Washington retired from office, the nation lost the 
services of an able politician, a sincere patriot, and a faith- 
ful and ever watchful chief magistrate ; one who combined 
in a peculiar degree a high sense of national honor and 
dignity, with great economy in public expenditures, and 
personal simplicity and purity of character. During the 
eight years of his wise and upright administration, the fed- 
eral government was made instrumental of all the benefits 
and blessingS; which the most sanguine had anticipated ; 
and political and general stability succeeded a period of 
national degradation and imbecility, which, in 1786, had 
alarmed those least likely to despair. 
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CHAPTER V. 

lokn AdamB elected President, and Thomas Jefferson Vice President. ■■ Po- 
litical Parties more strongly marked. President and Vice*^re8ident of ^- 
ferent Political Views. Embassies to France. Preparations for War with 
that Nation. Great Opposition to President Adams's M easu res. Provisional 
Army. Direct Taxes. President's Message, 1799. Opposition in Penn- 
sylvania to Direct Tax. Measures to suppress it Conduct of Execntive ap- 
proved by the Majority of Senate and 'House. Laws of Congress, 1799-— 
1800, Bankrupt Law.' Defensive Melisnres. Indiana made a Territdry. 
Additional Laws to prohibit Slave Trade, increase of Routes for the MaiU 
Opposition to Navy and to other Defensive Measures. EnvoyBlto France. 
Treaty Conditionally Confirmed. Last Session of Congres^^ during the 
Presidency of Adams. His Address to Congress. W. Marshafl Secretary 
of State, and Chief Justice. Presidential Election, I'SOO, Warm and Active. 

Mr. Adams received a plurality of the votes of the elec- 
tors for President, and Mr. Jefferson, for Vice President ;* 
and they were inducted into office on the fourth of March, ' 
1 797. The two great political parties in Congress and in 
the nation were almost equally balanced; and the admin- 
istration was constantly embarrassed by a powerful oppo- 
sition. For Mr. Adams pursued the policy of his prede- 
cessor, which it was well understood he had invariably 
approved; and it was to be expected, that he would fail ta 
please where the former had been opposed and censured. 
The rulers of France did not meet the friendly assurances 
of Mr. Pinckney, in an amicable spirit ; hut continued to 
complain of the United States as ungrateful, and to rise in 
their demands for direct aid, as due to their forbearance to 
inflict greater injuries, as well as for the services of that na- 

* Mr. Adams was a delegate from Massachuscttfl to the first continental 
Conigress, September, 1774 ; and he and Mr. JefTerson were of the committee 
of that august body, in 1776, which reported the Declaration of the Independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the United States. Tn 1778, he was appointed Envoy 
to FVance ; in 1780, to flolland ; and in 1781, to Kn^land ; beinjj the first 
minister from the United States to that Court, soon after the peace of 1783, in 
which he was one of the negotiators. Il6 perlbrined the high and ardaous 
dnties of these several stations, with great ahiiity, fidelity, and uprightncs.s. 
He returned to America in 1788, and was the first Vice President in the fiul- 
eral government, and held the office during the whole time VV'as'iington was 
chief magistrate. Mr. Jefferson wjis chairman of the committee of Congress 
to prepare the Declaration of Independence, was sevcnil yeari* a dii'tinguished 
member of that assembly ; (tonietimo Ciovenior of Virginia, his native State ; 
a minister to France in 1785, '86, and '87 ; and first ^secretary of State in the 
government of the Union, which he held till his resignation in 1794. 
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tion in the American straggle for independence. They 
knew they had a powerful party in the iJnited States, dis- 
posed to support their wishes for a close alliance between 
the two countries, and for united hostilities against Great 
Britain. In 1797, Mr. Pinckney obtained leave to retire 
from France, as he could not, with his sentiments of pa- 
triotism and national honor, submit to the demands made 
iq>oa the government of the United States, a^ the price of 
the promised favor of that nation ; which were as improper 
in manner, as extravagant in principle. But in this pro- 
tracted and unhappy dispute, a large party in the United 
States constantly justified the demands and the measures 
of the French rulers; and condenmed or disapproved the 
conduct of the federal administration. 

When Mr. Adams was inducted into the office of Presi- 
dent, he offered a merited tribute of praise to his illustrious 
predecessor,, for his political wisdom and fidelity. Having 
spoken of the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
republican institutions of the country, and noticed the 
abuses which might take place from the prevalence of a 
licentious spirit, he observed, '' The people of America 
have exhibited a most interesting system of government, 
to the admiration and anxiety of the wise and virtuous of 
all nations, for eight years, under the administration of a 
citizen, who, by a long course of great actions, regulated 
by prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude ; conduct- 
ing a people inspired with the same virtues, and animated 
with the same ardent patriotism, and love of liberty, to in- 
dependence and peace, to increasing wealth, and unexam- 
pled prosperity ; has merited the gratitude of his fellow 
citizsens, commanded the highest praises of foreign nations, 
and secured immortal glory with posterity. In that re- 
tirement, which is his voluntary choice, may he long live 
to enjoy the delicious recollection of his services, the grati- 
tude of mankind, the happy fruits of .them to himself and 
the world, which are daily increasing, and that splendid 
prospect of the future fortunes of his country, which is 
x>pening from year to year. His name may be still a ram- 
part, and the knowledge that he lives a bulwark,' against 
all open or secret enemies of his country's peace." • 

Before the close of the fourth Congress, March, 1797, 
provision was made, by law, for the meeting of the next 

* It is B remarkable fact, that, in Jane, 1776, when the Continental Con- 
gress MrWe about to choose a commander-in-chief of the American army, 
raised, and to be raised, for the defence of oar liberties, Mr. Adams |V6posed 
Geor^o Waabington, who receiyed the luanimona vote of the memben. 
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CSongress, on the first Monday of Novembet, of that year ; 
but as the relations of the United States had become mo.re 
critical and embarrassing with France, owing to the ex- 
travagant demands and the unfriendly measures of those then 
in power in that nation, and of the apprehensions, perhaps 
justly entertained, of a declaration of war by that goTem- 
menty or of acts of hostility, equally injurious to America, 
President Adams called a meeting of the federal legislature 
to be holden on the fifteenth of May. 

Mr. Pinckney was treated with personal disrespect, and 
the government of the United States severely reproached, 
in the communications which were ofiicially made to him 
by the French Directory. It was probably intended so to 
wound his feelings and his national pride, as to induce 
him to quit his station, and thus to give a new occasion 
for complaint against him. But his desire to conciliate, if 
possible, the rulers of France, or a hope that others might 
succeed to power there, who would be desirous to treat die 
United States as an independent nation, induced hhn to 
remain, until he received an order from the Directory to 
depart the cotmtry. 

This conduct of the French rulers served to convince 
many citizens of the United States, with all their gratitude 
and friendship towards that nation, that France could not 
be conciUated without too great sacrifice, or too much hu- 
miliation. The terms proposed by the Directory,' for the 
continuance of national friendship, were highly unreason- 
able ; and its language to the representative of the Ameri- 
can government, expressed too much of an insolent spirit 
to find justification or apology. 

Had there been any stability in the French government 
from 1793 to 1798 ^ had it been only changed from an ab- 
solute monarchy to a republic ; and had the claims of the 
rulers of France on the gratitude and friendship of the 
United States, been reasonable and just, there would have 
been no serious difficulties between the two nations. The 
federal administration was friendly to the French people, 
and to a republic ; and would never have interferea with 
their government in any of its rapid and extraordinary 
changes; but it could not perceive that it would be con- 
sistent with safety, or that any obligation existed, to com- 
ply with the extravagant demands which were made on 
the American States. 

The President communicated to Congress th^ recent 
instances of unfiiendly and threatening declarations of the 
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French rulers towards the government of the United States, 
and of indignity to their minister, who had been deputed 
with the most sincere desires for maintaining peace and 
amity with that nation. They had also issued new orders 
for depredations on American commerce, more unjust and 
injurious than any former regulations. He therefore re- 
commended the adoption of more efficient measures for de- 
fence ; at the same time declaring his desire and purpose 
to preserve peace, if possible, by further negotiation. 

The sentiments of the speech were approved by both 
branches of the national legislature ; several members who 
were generally found in the opposition, voting in favor <tf 
resolutions for supporting the honor of the country, in con- 
sequence of the unreasonable and insolent conduct of the 
French rulers. 

It was still the policy of the administration and of the ma- 
jority in Congress to maintain a neutral position, and to 
avoid war with both the contending nations of Europe, 
An Act was passed in June, 1797, to prevent citizens of 
the United States from fitting out and employing vessels as 
privateers, against nations on terms of peace and amity 
with the American government. And as, in some in- 
stances, th6 dissatisfaction of the French ministers was so 
great that they had encouraged depredations on vessels be- 
longing to American citizens, by those sailing under 'their 
commissions, the law prohibited such practices, on a heavy 
penalty, and long imprisonment. The exportation of arms 
and ammunition was also forbidden at this period, and en- 
couragement given for the importation of all such articles. 
Authority was given by Congress at the same session, to 
the President, for detaching eighty thousand of the militia, 
to be in readiness for the defence of the country ; and to 
accept of independent and volunteer companies, as a part 
of the number required. It was however provided, that 
the militia should not be compelled to serve for a longer 
term, at any one time, than three months ; £tnd that the 
authority thus given to the President should be limited to one 
year. 

At the same session, Congress also provided for a naval 
force, though not so liberally, and to such an extent, as 
most of the friends of the administration proposed. The 
authority given the President for this object, was only to 
order the preparation and employment of three large 
frigates then nearly finished. These ships were of large 
burthen for vessels usually of that class and name ; being 
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of sufficient size to carry forty *four guns^ and with men and 
marines proportionate to the number of guns, and the di- 
mensions of the vessels. President Adams was decidedly 
in favor of a naval armament, as a proper and cheap de- 
fence of the country ; especially as war, if it came at all, 
would be made by one of the great maritime and naval 
powers of Europe. Had a greater number of vessels been 
fitted out and armed by the United States, at that period, 
it must have been followed by more respect for the Ameri- 
can government, from nations then disposed to do injustice, 
or to be dictatorial towards this rising republic. 

To meet the extra expenses, arising from these measures 
for national defence, duties were imposed on stamped pa- 
per and parchment, used for public purposes of various 
kinds, by merchants, and by others, engaged in lucrative 
pursuits, and in some cases, by those in office, whose 
business it was to prepare legal instruments, necessary in 
pecuniary contracts, or in executing the duties prescribed 
by law. 

This was an unpopular measure, although the public 
exigencies required an additional revenue. It was perhaps 
less objectionable with the common class of people, than a 
direct tax on lands and houses, which was imposed soon 
after. With the very name of a slamp^act, was asso- 
piated the idea of tyranny and oppression, from the time 
the British ParUament laid such a tax in 1766. But it 
was difficult to raise money by loans, and the proceeds 
from imposts was less, than tor several former yem of the 
federal government, as many vessels were taken and con- 
fiscated both by the British and French ; and the mercan- 
tile part of the community were less engaged in navigation 
on that account. That the federal legislature had author- 
ity firom the Constitution to raise a revenue in this way, 
could not be justly doubted ; but the administration was 
charged with having unwisely pursued a policy which re* 
quired large additional expenses to the nation ; and every 
measure proposed to raise money, was opposed and con- 
demned by those of diflferent political opinions. The ma^ 
jority, however, still approved and justified the conduct of 
the administration, in resisting the unreasonable and ex- 
travagant claims of the French rulers. An additional duty 
was laid on salt, which bore most heavily on the Eastern 
States, where the consumption was very great, compared 
to other parts of the Union, on account of their extensive 
fiisheries. But a drawback was provided of a greater 
amount, on salt provisions, and pickled fish exported ; and 
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an allowance made to the owners of vessels einido3red in 
the eodfisheries. 

Agreeably to his declaration of making further attempts 
to preserve friendly relations between the United States 
and France, the President, tirith the consent of the Senate, 
appointed three eminent citizens as Envovs to France ; * 
instructing them to prevent a war with that nation, and 
to maintain an amicable intercourse with its government, 
if it could be eflkcted on terms '' compatible with the fights, 
duties^ interests, and honot of the American people." The 
instructions to the Envoys were, *' to seek peace and recon^ 
ciliation by all means not incompatible with the honor and 
faith of the United States ; and without violating any na- 
tional engagements, or consenting to any innovation on ib» 
jntemal regulations for preserving peace and neutrality, 
which had been deliberately and justly adopted ; or sur- 
rendering the rights of the American government'^ 

These Envoys were received with no better nor more 
friendly spirit than had been manifested in their treatment 
of Mx. Pmckney, when recently the only representative 
from the United States at the Court of France. It was at- 
tempted to detach them from each other, and to learn Ae 
aeniim^its and views of each, by separate and secret in- 
terviews. The principle adopted by the Directory was 
diat on which the politicians of old European govemmente 
had frequently acted, "to divide and conquer." They 
were evasive and equivocal in their official conversations ; 
nad in their intercourse, by private agente, sought to draw 
fotA concessions which might be represented as eontra- 
diclorv when compared. And it soon became evident to 
two or the Envoys that no treaty could be made, on terms 
wliioh would be either honorable or just for the United 
States to accept The French ministry were so much mis- 
taken in the character of the American government^ and 
had so little respect for their own, that they demanded or 
requested a douceur ; but the suggestion was rejected with 
just indignation. The patriotic sentiment, expressed by 
Mr. Pinckney, on this occasion, — ^^ Millions for defence, 
but not a cent for tribute," — ^met witii a cordial response 
in the breast'of every independent citizen of the United 
States. Messrs. Pinckney and Marshall requested leave 
«f the President to- return, and about the same time they 
were ordered, by the French Directory, to quit the territo- 

* C. C. Pindaiey wu re-appoifiied, as one of these, end Elbridge Gerryi 
•TUbafMhiisells, and^Wnii Blinhallt of Viigiiikf were the other two. 
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Ties of the] republic ; but Mr. Gerry, their colleague, was 
invited to remain, and to renew the negotiations. He 
deemed it proper to comply with the request ; in the hope, 
no doubt, of nnding a more friendly disposition in the Di- 
rectory, and of receiving some suitable propositions for a 
treaty between the two governments. Of the discretion of 
this act in one of the Envoys, when two of them judged it 
improper to reside any longer near the court of Prance, 
different opinions were expressed at the time ; and it was 
in vain that he continued to receive further communica- 
tions from the Directory, as he could not agree to any 
terms proposed, compatible with the dignity, honor or in- 
terests of the United States. Agreeable to instructions from 
the President, Mr. Gerry, left France in October, 1798^ 
about six months after the departure of his colleagues. 
He was unable to make any favorable impression on the 
French government, and though attempts were made to 
gain him to their purpose, by flattery, he displayed a good 
degree of caution, while he remained, and yet he put & 
more favorable construction on their language than most 
others could admit. 

In July, 1798, it was solemnly declared and enacted by 
Congress, that the treaty with Prance, made in 1778, which 
stipulated a guarantee of the French possessions in Amer- 
ica by the United States, was not obligatory upon the fed- 
eral government, in consequence of numerous injuries in- 
flicted by the rulers of that nation on the American com- 
merce, and of other violations of the treaty on their part.* 
This was considered an extraordinary act, as the treaty-mak- 
ing power was exclusively vested in the President and Sen- 
ate ; but it was contended, that the Constitution did not for- 
bid the legislature from annulling a treaty, which had been 
repeatedly violated by the other contracting power. The 
treaty with France had been made by Congress under the 
confederation, which no longer existed ; and as the Con- 
stitution was silent on the subject of rendering void a treaty 
so made, it devolved on the national legislature to interfere 
and to give its official sentence in the case. 

* The preamble to this Act of Congress was as ibllows, — <* Whereas tlm 
treaties concluded between the United States and France, haye been repeat- 
edly violated on the part of the French government; and the just claims of th^ 
United States for reparation of the injuries committed, have been refused, and 
attempts to negotiate an amicable adjustment of the complaints between the 
two nations have been repelled with indignity ; and as there is by authority 
of the French government, still pursued against th^ United States a system of 
predatory violence, infiracting the said treatiefl, and hostile to the nj^ of a 
free and independent iiation,---therefi)re|Sic/* 

13 
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In this state of the country, Congress adopted further 
measures for defence, fi-om an expectation that the Rulers 
of France might project an invasion ; and attempt to sub- 
due the United States by their conquering arms, as they 
had then done a great part of Europe. Even while the 
last of the three Envoys lingered in France to improve 
any occasion, which might present, for conciliation, French 
ships of war were depredating on American commerce ; 
and that a vessel bore the flag of the United States, was suf- 
ficent inducement to capture and condemn theuL Orders, 
similar to those issued by the British government, injurious 
to the commerce of neutrals, to which the French Direc- 
tory said the United States ought not to submit, were 
adopted by the rulers of France, subjecting to seizure all 
American vessels having British goods or products^ or 
which had sailed from British ports. 

The President manifested a trulv patriotic spirit on this 
occasion ; but while he declared a determination to perform 
his part, in vindicating the rights and honor of the nation, 
he expressed a strong desire for peace, and said he would 
seize any opportunity which might occur for renewing 
negotiations with France. A regular and permanent army 
was now ordered to be raised ; and the President was au- 
thorized to organize twelve additional regiments of infan- 
try, a regiment of cavalry, a regiment of artillery, and a 
regiment of engineers, to serve as long as the difference 
should continue with the French government. And power 
was also given the federal executive to build, purchase, or 
hire twelve vessels, besides those then belonging to the 
United States, sufficiently large to carry twenty guns each. 
Though these measures for defence would necessarily in- 
crease national expenses, there was a very general ex- 
pression of approbation by the people in every part of the 
Union. 

Wh«i the French Directory perceived that the govern- 
ment of the United States was not to be intimidated into 
submission to their plans, and would not sacrifice the in- 
terests and rights of the nation in compliance with their 
unjust demands,* they manifested a disposition to enter 

* To thow the mittaken opinion of the French rnlera, regpecting the senti- 
menti of the American people, as well as of the adininutration, they expressed 
a belief that the majority in the United Stated would acquieHce in the clnirua 
of France, and would oppose their own government. But the reverse of this 
was the fact The people were desirous of peace with France, and rejoiced 
in the prospect of a more mild and free govenuuent there, which the revolu- 
tion held out at an early period; but they bad no respect or sympathy for the 
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into fresh negotiations. They gave informal and indirect 
intimations to the American Minister in Holland, that if 
Envoys should be again appointed, they would be duly ac- 
credited, and diplomatic intercourse be held with them. 
On this intimation, the President promptly expressed a 
readiness to institute another embassy to the French gov- 
ernment. For though he had declared, on the rejection and 
ill treatment of the former envoys, that he would not ap- 
point others until he had assurances they would be re- 
ceived as the representatives of a free, powerful, and inde- 
pendent nation, he was not indisposed to meet overtures 
from the rulers of France for renewing negotiations. 

Such a measure could not justly be considered inconsis- 
tent with the declaration previously made, under the cir- 
cumstances attending it, and which called it forth ; and it 
is not to be doubted, that the President was desirous to 
avert the calamities of war, and to preserve peace with a pow- 
erful nation, the friendly ally of the United States, at a pe- 
riod of extreme difficulty and danger. The only question 
which arose was, whether the intimation given, and the 
manner in which it was communicated, were such as to 
justify the policy and propriety of the measure he proposed. 
For tJie proposal from the Directory, was to receive Mr. 
Murray, then Minister in Holland, if he should be ap- 
pointed ; which was in effect to select the individual who 
was to negotiate with them. They might also deny, that 
they had given authority for such a promise or intimation. 
It would have been similar to their conduct with respect to 
the late Envoys, on their statement to the President that pro- 
positions highly reprehensible (for a loan and a dofucewr^ as 
the condition of even commencing negotiations with them) 
had been made them. It was denied by the French Min- 
ister, M. Tallyrand, that any such proposition had ever 
been made by the authority of the Directory, And Mr. 
Gerry, one of the Envoys, was treated with great disrespect 
and rudeness by that Minister, on this account. 

The President first proposed to send Mr. Murray, as sole 
Envoy, according to the intimation he had received; but 
the Senate hesitated to approve the nomination ; he then 
named two others to be joined with Mr. Murray ia the 
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fVench rnlera m 1796, '97, and *98; and their attachment to their own forani- 
ment and to tbe.Uberty and honor of their country led them to strong reioln- 
tions in support of the administration. The most patriotic addreaaef were 
presented to the President from all parts of the Union, tendering their support 
«f the measures for defence adopted by Congress and by the ezecutire. 
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embassy, and the consent of that body was then given to 
their appointment* 

The second session of the fifth Congress (the first was a 
special session in June, 1797,) which was began in Novem- 
ber, 1797, continued to 26th of July, 1798. And several 
important laws were passed, having reference to the crit- 
ical state of the country, — for the protection of navigation, 
for maintaining neutrality, for defence of the seacoast, in 
the event of an invasion,! and for an additional land and 
naval force, and for a direct tax on real estate, to render 
the revenue equal to the expenses of the occasion. A law 
was also passed in June, 1798, to suspend the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and France and her 
possessions. And merchant ships were allowed, under 
certain restrictions, to be armed in their voyages either to 
the West Indies, or to European ports. Most of these acts 
and measures were warmly opposed by a portion of the 
Repesentatives, and several were finally adopted by small 
majorities.^ 

Provision was made by law durins this session of the 
national legislature, for the office of a Secretary of the 
Navy ; rendered- more necessary at this time, on account 
of the employment of a far greater naval force than at 
any former period of the government. George Cabot, of 
Massachusetts, was first appointed to that important office, 
in May, 1798 ; but he declined, and Benjamin Stoddart, of 
Maryland, was soon after called to that station. The navy, 
though comparatively small at that period, rendered great 
service to the commerce of the United States ; and the per- 

* These were Oliyer Ellsworth, of Connecticut, and Wm. R. Davie, of 
North Carolina. And Judge Ellsworth was the first named of the three. Pat- 
rick Henry, of Virginia, was first appointed, but declined on account of feeble 
health and advanced age, and Governor Davie was appointed in his room. In his 
note, declining the appointment, Mr. Henry says, — ** I entertain a high sense 
of the honor done me, by the President and Senate. I esteem it an agreeable 
and flattering proof of their consideration towards me. Nothing short of abso- 
lute necessity could induce me to withhold my feeble aid from an administra^ 
tba, whose abilities, patrioti$mf and tfirtue, deserve the gratitude and rever- 
ence of all their fellow-citizens." 

t The places designated to be fortified, were Boston, Newport, New York, 
Bidtimore, Norfolk, Charleston, and Savannah. 

t Congress gave its consent, by a special law, at this session, to an act of 
the State of Massachusetts, for incorporating certain persons to keep a pier in 
repair, erected at the mouth of Kennebunk river in Maine, and granting au- 
thority to lay a duty on vessels, for reimbursing the expenses of erectmg and 
maintaining it The case may appear not sufiiciently important to require this 
express permission and enactment; but it was probably considered proper to 
have the consent of the federal government, as its jurisdiction extended to all 
iiMMTtime and commercial anhjects. 
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mission to the merchants to ann their vessels in self-de- 
fence, saved a large amount of property on the ocean from 
capture and confiscation. 

When it was determined to raise a provisional army, in 
1798, as a necessary measure for defence of the country, 
on the second refusal of the French rulers to n^otiate with 
the American Envoys, and after they had uttered repeated 
threats to invade or revolutionize the United States, it was 
a question, suggested alike by policy and good judgment, 
who should be selected as Commander-in-Chief. It must 
be a citizen of assured patriotism, of experience, and one 
who possessed the entire confidence of the nation. The 
President was soon determined in the choice of General 
Washington, for this highly important and responsible sta- 
tion. But it was doubtful, whether he would accept, at 
his time of life, and with his^nown predilection for retire- 
ment the residue of his days. And it was a matter of deli- 
cacy, even to make the proposition to him. Yet when it 
was made, he did not hesitate long in coming to a decision.. 
The same love of country and the same ardent and disin^ 
terested disposition for its welfare, which had induced hin^ 
to take command of the American army, in 1776, and to 
undertake the difficult and arduous duties of Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union, in 1789, still animated his breast: And 
he consented to receive the conunission from tlie President, 
as Lieutenant General and Commander-in-Chief, of the 
army, then proposed to be raised ; on the condition, how-- 
ever, that his service in the field would not then be required, 
and that no expense should be incurred, except for the 
support of his table and household, while in actual service. 
The sacrifice he thus made, at the call of the country, was 
duly appreciated by his fellow-citizens ; while the act itself 
afforded full proof of his approbation of the measure adopted 
by the administration ; and yet the people needed not thia 
additional evidence of his sincere patriotism, or of the pro- 
priety of the policy which had been pursued by the fed- 
eral government. The crisis did not arrive which rendered 
it necessary for Washington to take the field; and in. the 
course of the following vear, a treaty was made with 
France, which put an end to the military preparations in 
the United States. An army, however, was raised in 
1798, as voted by Congress, and General Hamilton, of 
New York, was the immediate and active commander, 
being next in rank to Washington, when the oflloefs were 
appointed ; and who was recommended by him for that 
station. The other principal military officeiSi who }»• 
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ceived commissions in the provisional army, were C. C. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, H. Knox, of Massachusetts, 
H. Lee, of Virginia, J. Brooks, of Massachusetts, W. Wash- 
ington, of South Carolina, Jon. Dayton, of New Jersey, 
Eben. Huntington, of Connecticut, W. R. Davie, of North 
Carolina, A. W. White, of New Jersey, John Sevier, of 
Tennessee, and W. North, of New York. 

Two Acts passed by Congress, in 1798, called the Alien, 
and Sedition laws, met greater opposition than any other 
measures adopted at that time. The objection to the sedi- 
tion law was, that it restricted the liberty of speech and of 
the press ; which was an arbitrary interference with the 
right of the citizens to express freely their opinions on all 
public and political measures. It was said, in justification 
of the law, that the grossest falsehoods were uttered and 
published, tending to deceive the people and to excite their 
prejudices unduly, to the danger oi the peace of the nation ; 
that those in power, and the majority in Congress were 
anti-republican, and in favor of high taxes and an arbitrary 
government : And the government ought to take measures 
to protect its rightful authority, and maintain the peace of 
the republic: And, that the law expressly provided, in 
mitigation of the commion law on libels, that the truth, if 
proved, should be a justification of the publication. It was 
afterwards doubted, whether the law was politic in a free 
country, where some instances of licentiousness in the press 
were to be expected. And it was judged that the common 
law would have been sufiicient to prevent the evils which 
existed, which were undeniably great and extensive, and 
miffht have been resorted to in extreme cases of falsehood 
and abuse of the government. 

The law empowering the President to order Aliens, who 
were found or supposed to be conspiring against the peace 
and authority of the United States, to depart its territories, 
was severely condenmed, as it gave power to the execu- 
tive to judge and decide, without the usual process of law, 
and without what might be considered strict legal proof in 
the case. The power was thought extremely liable tP 
abuse, and such as might easily be exercised in a capri- 
cious and arbitrary manner. This was a strong objection ; 
but the apology mr the law was, — that the persons thus 
liable to be required to leave the country, were not citizens, 
' — ^had no just claims to a continuance here, — and that their 
residence, with the views they had, and the opinions they 
published, endangered the welfare of the nation, for which 
U was the imperious duty of Congress to provide. The 
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opposition to these laws was very great^ not to say intem- 
perate, in some parts of the country. In Virginia and 
Kentucky, the legislature declared them to ' be direct and 
gross infractions of the Constitution, and appealed to the 
other States to join in opposition to them. At the next 
session of Congress, numerous petitions were presented for 
a repeal ; but without avail at that time. 

In his speech to Congress, at the beginning of the ses- 
,sion, in December, 1798, the President referred to the polit- 
ical relations of the United States with the French gov- 
ernment ; and while he recommended the continuance of 
measures for national defence, he declared his desire for 
reconciliation and peace with France, and a hope that 
negotiations might be recommended for that puipose. To 
attain an honorable treaty, he said, it was necessary to be 
prepared for war, and to show the world that we were not 
a degraded nor a divided people. The speech was dictated 
by a truly patriotic spirit, manifesting alike a desire for 
peace, and a resolution to maintain the rights and interests 
of the nation.* He referred also to the report cf commis- 
sioners, who had been appointed to ascertain the bounds of 
the United States and the British Provinces of N)va Scotia 
and New Brunswick. They had " fixed on the Schoodic, 
as the true St. Croix intended in the treaty of 1783 ; as far 
as its great fork, where one of its streams come from the 
westward, and the other from the northward ; and that the 
latter was the continuation of the St. Croix to its source. 
This decision (he said) would preclude all contention be- 
tween persons claiming that the Schoodic and its northern 
branch bound the grants of lands, which have ken made 
by the respective adjoining governments." 

The sentiments expressed by the President, in his speech 
to Congress, relating to France, were fully approved by the 
Senate, and by the majority of the Representatives ; though 
iome members of the House discovered a deternination to 
oppose any further measures for the defence of tie country, 
on account, as they said, of preventing an increase of taxes 
on the people, and being in expectation of a speedy resto- 
ration of good will on the part of the French government. 
It was ordered by Congress, however, that the provisional 
army should be filled up, and the naval force augmented 

* General Washington, wu present on this occasion, in the Representativep 
room, accompaned hj Generals Pinckney and Hamilton. They were then at 
the seat of the federal government, to consult with the President on further 
airangementa respecting the provisional army. 
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by building or purchasing more vessels to be armed for the 
service of the nation. The direct tax was ordered to be 
collected, for replenishing the public treasury ; and other 
measures were adopted, with a wise precaution, to meet 
any danger which might arise. Citizens found holding 
correspondence with foreign governments or their agents, 
on political subjects, and designed to influence their con- 
duct to the injury of the United States, were declared liable 
to a heavy fine, and to imprisonment ; but at the same time 
individual rights were guarded from infringement. And an 
additional Act was passed for suspending conmiercial in- 
tercourse between the United States and France, but lim- 
ited to the period of one year. 

The pic^sition for increasing the naval force of the 
United Slates, now met with more favor in Congress, than 
at any former period. The President was authorized to 
build six large ships of war, of seventy-four guns : and 
six sloops of war, of eighteen guns ; and one million of 
dollars wis appropriated for the purpose. The Secretary 
of State vas directed to make an annual report, respecting 
American seamen, impressed and detained on board foreign 
vessels, as he might be able to ascertain by consulting the 
collectors of imposts through the United States. And if 
any acts ^f cruelty or severity were known to be com- 
mitted on American citizens, so impressed, or captured, the 
President was empowered and requested to cause due re- 
taliation t) be made on subjects of other nations, who were 
taken wairing upon the vessels of the United States. 

Difiiculies still existing on the western and southern 
frontiers, 3etween inhabitants of the United States and the 
Indian triDes, an additional law was passed for regulating 
trade witii the tribes, and maintaining a friendly inter- 
course with them. Measures were taken for fixing the 
bounds between lands belonging to the United States, and 
those in p3ssession of the Indians, or claimed by them, and 
not formally relinquished to the federal government. The 
inhabitants were forbid crossing such lines or going into 
the Indian territory to hunt, &c., on the penalty of impris- 
onment, 01 payment of one hundred dollars. And all acts 
of injustice and trespass, against the Indians, and on their 
territory, vere made punishable in the federal Courts. 

Overt acts of opposition to the law for a valuation of 
lands and houses, were committed in some of the north- 
western counties of Pennsylvania ; arid on representation 
to the President, he called on the Governor of that State 
for the militia, to suppress the lawless proceedings. The 
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Governor promptly complied with the requisition; and the 
insurrection was soqp suppressed.* 

The envoys, appointed early in 1799, to the French gov- 
ernment, did not leave the United States till November. 
Satisfactory assurances were not given to the President till 
October, that they would be received and treated as the 
agents of an independent and powerful nation ; such being 
the condition stated when he proposed to the Senate to 
make another attempt to negotiate with Prance, and to 
avoid the evils of war. To some extent hostilities had 
commenced on the ocean between the two nations ; though, 
on the part of the United States, it was entirely defensive. 
Depredations on the American commerce had been com« 
mitted for two years, and immense property taken and con- 
fiscated. In 1798, several frigates, atia some smaller public 
armed vessels, were fitted out in defence of the mercantile 
interests, and upwards of three hundred private vessels 
were armed by permission of the government, for self- 
defence, when pursuing their lawnil enterprise on the 
ocean. Several French ships of war were captured by the 
public vessels of the United States, in 1799. Still war had 
not been declared by either government, and many in both 
nations did not fail to cherish hopes of reconciliation, so as 
to prevent the continuance of such a disastrous state of 
things. The federal administration was always sincerely 
desirous of maintaining peace and a friendly intercourse 
with France ; and, in this disposition, the President pro- 
posed to institute another embassy to that government, on 
the first intimation that the proposal on his part would be 
met in a similar spirit. 

But, as already observed, the proposition was considered 
improper and injudicious, by some of the political friends 
of the administration, though the majority of the people 
commended the measure. Some of the opposition also ap- 
plauded the President for the act, as it afforded full proof of 
the sincerity of his repeated professions, that he was averse 
from war with the French nation. Still the dissatisfaction 
expressed was so great, on account of the absence of that 
full and direct assurance which ought to be required, that 
other envoys would be duly respected, that the President 
deemed it proper not to direct those who had been ap- 

* There were, at this period, two hundred Newipapers pabliihed hi tfaa 
United States; one hundred and Beventy-feight or eighty were m laror ofth* 
federal admuustretion; about twenty were opposed to most of the leadii^ 
meaenres then adopted— and the peater portion of these were wider the 
trol of JUien$. 

14 
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pointed, to proceed to France for several months. If a 
prompt and friendly consideration of the proposal was 
judicious in the President, it was equally so to suspend 
his directions to the Envoys to proceed on the embassy, till 
he had more unequivocal and official assurances of their 
favorable and respectful reception. There was a great 
degree of sensibility manifested on this occasion; and' the 
President was considered as precipitate in his compliance 
with the proposal of the French Ministry, at the first mo- 
ment of his knowledge of it. And it was, unhappily, the 
cause of leading some good citizens to lessen their confi- 
dence in the firnmess and judgment of the Chief Magis- 
trate. But the great majority of his former friends adhered 
to him, who believed that public opinion. and tlie political 
state of the nation justified his conduct. The measures for 
defence, which had been authorized by Congress, both as 
to completinff the military force on land, and vessels of 
waT for the defence of commerce, were carried into effect 
by the Executive in the course of the summer. The ships 
01 war constituted a respectable naval force, especially mr 
defence, though not equal to meet the navy of England or 
France. The provisional army, designed for defence, in 
the event of an invasion, was duly organized; and the 
great body of the peoplp were animated with a lofty spirit 
of patriotism, which was alike honorable to the character 
of the citizens and to the government. But near the close 
of the year, the sudden death of the Commander-in-Chief, 
spread a deep gloom over the whole country. Never did 
the decease of an individual, in any age or natMh, excite 
so sincere and imiversal lamentation. And never, perhaps, 
had the public services and virtues of any man, whose his- 
tory is on record, so justly entitled him to the gratitude, 
respect, and admiration of his countrymen. 

At the meeting of Congress, in December, 1799, the 
speech of the President, was received with almost entire 
approbation by both branches of the national legislature. 
He referred to the resistance which had been made in some 
parts of Pennsylvania to an Act of Congress directing a 
valuation of houses and land preliminary to a direct tax ; 
and to the means used to suppress it — to the removal of 
restrictions on the commercial intercourse with the island 
of St. Domingo, in pursuance of authority given him by 
Congress — ^to proceedings of the conmiissioners under the 
late treaty with Great Britain, and to the difficulties attend- 
ing the full and speedy execution of some parts of it — to 
the progress made in erecting the public buildings in the 
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District of Columbia, for the accommodation of the na- 
tional government — and to his late directions to the En- 
voys to proceed to Prance, on having received official as- 
surance from the French government, that they would be 
duly respected and negotiations be renewed. 

The answer of the Senate Was Short, but expressive of 
their entire approbation of the political course oi the Pres- 
ident. That of the Hbuse, prepared by a Committee, of 
which Mr. Marshall, of Virginia, was the Chaimian, — ^and 
which fully indicated the sentiments of the majority in the 
United Stales, at that critical period, — contained the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : — 

"That any portion of the citizens should permit them- 
selves to be seduced by the arts and misrepresentcUions of 
designw^ men into an open Resistance of a law of the 
United States,* cannot be heard without deep and serious 
regret. Under a Constitution where the public burdens 
can only be imposed by the people for their own benefit, 
and to promote their own welfare, a hope might have been 
indulged, that the general interest would have been too 
well understood and the general welfare too highly prized, 
to have produced in any of our citizens a disposition to 
hazard so much felicity, by the criminal eflfbrt of a part, to 
oppose, with lawless violence, the will of the whole. While 
we lament that degree of depravity, which could produce 
a defiance, of the civil authority, and render indispensable 
the aid of the military force of the nation, ireal consolation 
is to be derived from the promptness and fidelity with 
which the aid was afforded. The zealous and active co- 
operation with the judicial power, of the volunteers and 
militia called into service, which has restored order and 
submission to the laws, is a pleasing evidence of the at- 
tachment of our fellow-citizens to their own free govern- 
ment, and of the truly patriotic alacrity with which they 
will support it. 

" Highly approving, as we do, the pacific ^nd humane 
policy which has been invariably professed ind sincerely 
pursued by the Executive authority of the United States, 
a policy which our best interests enjoined, and of which 
honor has permitted the observance, we consider as the 
most unequivocal proof of your inflexible perseverance in 
the same well-chosen system, your preparation to meet the 
first indications, on the part of the French Republic, of a 

* Alluding to the resistance in Pennsylvania to the Ad of CongreM fiv 
rmng a direct tax. 
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disposition to accommodate the differences between the two 
countries, by a nomination of ministers, on certain condi- 
tions, which the honor of our country unquestionably dic- 
tated, and which its moderation had certainly given it a 
right to prescribe. When the assurance, thus required of 
the French government previous to the departure of our 
Envoys, had been given through their minister of foreign 
relations, the direction for them to proceed on their mission, 
was on your part, a completion of the measure, and mani- 
fested 'the sincerity with which it was commenced. The 
uniform tenor of ypur conduct, through a life useful to your 
fellow-citizens, and honorable to yourself, gives a sure 
pledge of the sincerity with which the avowed objects of 
the nesQtiation will be pursued on your part; and we 
earnesuy pray that similar dispositions may be displayed 
on the part of France. The differences, unhappily sub- 
sisting between the two nations, cannot fail, in Uiat event, 
to be favorably terminated. To produce this end, to all so 
desirable, firmness, moderation, and union at home consti- 
tute, we are persuaded, the surest means. 

" The character of the gentlemen you have deputed, and 
still more, the character of the government, which deputes 
them, are safe pledges to their country, that nothing in- 
compatible with its honor or interest, nothing inconsistent 
with our obligations of good faith or friendship to any other 
nation, wiU be stipulated. 

" With you, sir, we deem the present period critical and 
momentous. The important changes which are occurring, 
the new and great events which are every hour preparing 
in the political world, the spirit of war which is prevalent 
in almost every nation, with whose affairs the interests of 
the United States have any connection, demonstrate how 
unsafe and precarious would be our situation, should we 
neglect the means of maintaining our just rights. Respect- 
ing, as we have ever done, the rights of others, America 
estimates too correctly the value of her own, and has re- 
ceived evidence too complete that they are only to be pre- 
served by her own vigilance, ever to permit herself to be 
seduced, bv a love of ease, or by any other condderatibns, 
into that deadly disregard of the means of self-defence, 
which could only result from a carelessness, as criminal as it 
would be fatal, concerning the future destinies of our grow- 
ing republic. The result of the mission to France is in- 
deed uncertain. It depends not on America alone. The 
most pacific temper, will not always ensure peace. We 
should, therefore, exhibit a system of conduct, as indiscreet 
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as it would be new in the history of the world, if we con- 
sidered the negotiation happily terminated, becituse we 
have attempted to commence it ; and peace restored, be- 
cause we wish its restoration. But, however this mission 
may terminate, a steady perseverance in a system of na- 
tional defence, commensurate with our resources and the 
situation of our country, is an obvious dictate of duty. 
Experience, the parent of wisdom, and the great instructer 
of nations, has established the truth of your position, that, 
remotely as we are placed from the belligerant nations, and 
desirous as we are, by doing justice to all, to avoid offence 
to any, yet nothing short of the power of repelling aggres- 
sions, will secure to our country a rational prospect of 
escaping the calamities of war, or national degradation." 

The session of the federal legislature which commenced 
December, 1799, was continued to the middle of May, 
1800. Beisides the additional acts for the defence of the 
country, and the protection of commerce, several important 
laws were adopted, which serve to illustrate the leading 
spirit and objects of the general government. An Act was 
passed for maintaining pacific relations with the Indian 
tribes, and for the punishment of those who should attempt 
to seduce them to hostilities against the inhabitants of the 
United States. Persons liable to itnprisonment for debt, on 
a judgment of the federal courts, in civil actions, had tte 
same privileges allowed, as in most of the States, which 
was, liberty of the priscm yard, or limits, and the taking 
of the poor debtors' oath, as it was usually called, in casea 
decided by the courts of the United States, except when ther 
debt was due to the government. A bankrupt law wa» 
also enacted at this session of Congress, which had beea 
proposed, and strongly advocated, at several 4>recedine 
meetings of the legislature. A bill for the purpose haa 
been passed by the House of Representatives, a year he» 
fore, but did not receive the concurrence of the Senate. In 
the House there were several merchants, and others^ ac- 
quainted with the changes and reverses of those engaged 
in mercantile enterprises, who urged the adoption of such 
a law ; for they believed that both justice and humanity 
required it ; and pressed their arguments from the fact, 
that in most of the commercial nations in Europe, simifaLr 
laws were in operation. 

In 1794 a law was passed by Congress, in accordance 
with the President's proclamation of neutrality, prohibiting 
the citizens of the United States from all military expedi- 
tions, on land or sea, against any foreign nationsi wUh 
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which the States were at peace ; and from receiving and 
acting under any commissions for such hostUe purposes, 
except by express autliority from the federal government. 
The officious interference of French agents at that period, 
and the excited feelings of a great portion of the people, 
who were eager to engage in enterprises in aid of France, 
rendered such .a law necessary, to preserve the public 
peace. This law being about to expire, by the express 
term3 of limitation, was, at the present session, continued 
for an unlimited time. During the same meeting of Con- 
gress, the President was authorized to accept a cession of 
the jurisdiction of the territory, called the Western Reserve 
of Connecticut, and lying west of Pennsylvania, being a 
large tract of land within the present limits of the State of 
Ohio, and excepted by the State of Connecticut, from the 
grant made by that State, of lands claimed by it, in the 
Northwest Territory. And he was even empowered also 
to issue letters patent to the government of Connecticut, 
for the use and benefit of such persons as were then settled 
on the said Reserve, under authority of that State. At the 
beginning of this session of Congress, a delegate from the 
people in the Northwest Territory appeared, and was al- 
lowed a seat, with a right to speak in the House, but not 
to vote.* He was the first instance of a delegate or mem- 
ber of Congress from a Territory, and not of a State. But 
many similar instances have occurred since that time. 
The Northwest Territory was divided at this session of the 
national legislature, and that part northwest of the Ohio 
river, which lies westward of a line — ^beginning opposite the 
mouth of Kentucky river, and running thence to fort Re- 
covery, and thence north, till it intersects the line between 
the United States and Canada — was made a separate Terri- 
tory, and called Indiana ; and a temporary government 
provided for it 

A law of the federal legislature, passed in March, 1794, 
prohibited the carrying on of the slave trade, by citizens of 
the United States, in any ways or places, under severe 
forfeitures and penalties. It made all vessels, owners, 
shipmasters, and seamen, concerned in transporting slaves 
from the United States, and in conveying them from oiie 
country, or port, or place, to another, liable to be forfeited, 
fined, or imprisoned. In May, 1800, an additional law 
was enacted on this subject, more explicit and more exten- 

* This delegate was W. H. Harrison, then quite a young man. Two yean 
filler, he waa appointed Governor of that Territory. 
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sive in its operation than the former. Additional duties 
were laid^ at this session of Congress, on sugars, molasses, 
and wines. An Act was passed for a new census to be 
taken of the inhabitants ; and for erecting forts at some 
other places on the seacoasts than those then fortified. An 
additional law relating to the Post OiOice department was 
also passed; the rapid increase of the towns, and the great 
number of entirely new plantations, rendered new routes 
for conveying the mail, very important and useful. The 
President was empowered to suspend measures provided 
for defence, by an increase of the naval and land forces, 
whenever the state of the belligerant powers of Europe, 
and especially the policy of France towards the United 
States, should, in his opinion, justify it. 

Though no expensive measures, except those for na- 
tional defence, were adopted, and though the President had 
manifested a sincere desire to prevent open hostilities with 
France, even to some condescension in appointing a new 
embassy, as many of his political friends supposed ; strange 
as it may appear, those opposed to the administration, by 
secret and incessant eflforts gained strength and new adhe- 
rents : and as public dangers became less pressing and less 
imminent, they were more clamorous and bold in their 
censures. It was pretended that the great expenditures for 
a navy and an army were unnecessary and impolitic, as 
peace might have been always maintained with France 
had the federal administration been sincerely deskous of it; 
and that the burden of new taxes, and excise might have 
been avoided, had not the Executive adopted unwise or 
improper measures. Taxes are always considered griev- 
ances by the people ; and it is only when they do not per- 
ceive them to be absolutely and immediately necessary for 
the support of liberty, that they submit to them without 
complaint And the feelings of the people generally in the 
United States were so engaged on the side of regenerated 
and republican France, as it was called in 1793 — 98, tl^at 
they were ready to suppose all were enemies to liberty 
who opposed any of the extravagant, violent, and arbitrary 
conduct of its rulers. Their strong prejudices and their 
immediate interests were against the administration, and in 
favor of the opposition, led by self-styled reformers, from 
whom they expected relief from taxes, and the enjoyment of 
greater freedom. 

Such is the general character of mankind. They are 
naturally jealous of those in power, consider little of the 
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necessary expenses of government, are impatient of re« 
fltraint, easily excited, ready to listen to, and liable to be 
deceived by, such as professto be their special friends and 
the asserters of civil liberty. Their great error consists in 
want of due inquiry, and just discrimination. They de- 
cide hastily, and, therefore, often erroneously. And their 
best friends will probably be censured and reproached, 
while such as make strong professions, and declaim most 
loudly in the cause of political freedom are applauded and 
followed. In 1798, it appeared to be almost the universal 
sentiment of the people, that the conduct of the administration, 
and the measures adopted by Congress, were proper, wise, 
and necessary. Before the close of 1800, without any 
change of policy, or extravagance in public expenditures, gt 
charge of passing arbitrary or oppressive laws, the majority 
in the national legislature were found to be the opponents 
of the administration, and the popular voice was in condemna- 
tion of the measures which had been pursued and approved. 
There were some men of talents and of plausible political 
theories, who fvere constantly en^ged in making misrepre- 
sentations, and in exciting the prejudices of the people. They 
had false riews of human nature, and represented man as 
needing little or no restraints from law and government 
They professed to believe that human governments ought 
to have fait less power, than was common, and the people 
more freedom ; that riots and excesses might sometimes be 
witnessed ; but that the good sense and virtue of the people 
would suppress them. The exhibition of the disorders and 
extravagances, of the cruelties and outrages in France, for 
six years, under the sacred name of liberty, failed to con* 
vince them of their erroneous theory, and oi the necessity 
of authority in civil government, to guarantee the full en- 
joyment of freedom to all the people. 

Sometime after the American Envoys reached Paris, 
where they proceeded, on receiving direct assurances of 
being received with due respect, three commissioners were 
appointed by the French government, to treat with them. 
Napoleon iauonaparte was then First Consul ; and the 
rulers having been recently changed, professed a strong 
4esire to be on terms of peace and friendship with the 
United States. Joseph Buonaparte, a brother of the First 
Consul, was one of the commissioners. A treaty was pre- 
pared, and signed the first of October ; and afterwards re- 
ceived formal ratification by the French government, and a 
conditional agreement by the President and Senate of the 
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United Slates.* It related chiefly to the compensation to 
be made by the French government for depredations on the 
American commerce; but not to the extent, nor embracing 
the whole period of snch depredations, as urged and claimed 
bjr the federal government. These claims it was stipulated 
flhouid be considered at a subsequent time ; but the treaty 
of alliance of 1 778, and the convention of a later period, 
November, 1788, were to have no effect thereafter; and the 
future relations and intercourse of the two nations were 
particularly defined and regulated. It was a great objec- 
tion to the treaty, that it did not definitely and expressly 
stipulate indemnification for recent depredations by French 
vessels on the commerce of the United States, which were 
very extensive, and very severely felt ; and on this account 
was not fiilly confirmed by the Senate. Such provision 
had been made in the treaty with Great Britain in 1794; 
and yet that treaty was condemned as humiliating atid 
didioQorable, by the French party, at that time. The claims 
of the United States on France were not, indeed, abandoned ; 
imd the friends of the administration refrained from all de- 
nonciations and clamors against the treaty, in the confident 
belief that the President and Senate would not give it their- 
sanction, should it be found derogatory to national rights, 
or injurious to the interests of the mercantile community. 

So desirous was Mr. Adams of avoiding a war with 
France, and of maintaining pacific relations between the 
United States and that nation, that his efforts for those ob- 
jects were censured by some of his fellow-citizens ; and he 
was represented as not sufficiently firm and decided in sup- 
porting the honor of the American government. The 
charge was alike unjust and impolitic. Mr. Adams was 
well aware of the instability of the French government, at 
that period, and of the improper conduct of the rulers of 
that nation in 1798, to commit himself by any unreasonable 
confidence in their promiises ; and much less of placing the 
destinies of the United States in their hands. But, like a 
wise statesman, he considered the feelings of the great body 

* The President iraB disposed to ratify the treaty as it was origincffy kp- 
{(pered by the Envoys, in whom he had great confidence, and being appreben^ 
sire of -Ike .result of a conditional acceptance. But the majority of the Senate* 
were oppt)8)id to two articles, and suspended them ibr further negotiation. 
When the conditional ratification was sent to France by Mr. Jefferson, soon 
sAer, who soceeeded Mr. Adains on the fonrth of March, 1801, he appointed 
Mr. Vans Murray, and Mr. John Dawson of Virginia, to negotiate on the snb- 
ject of those two articles^ The treaty was submitted to the Senate in Decern^ 
ber, ISOO, soon after it was received by the President, but the Senatfl did not 
fhre a final dedaion till near the dose of the session in March^ 

15 
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^cf the people towards France, and would leare no reason-, 
able efforts untried fair peace and reconciliation. The 
people g^ierally approved of his policy. And 'it was his 
peculiar honor to receive the entire approbation and confi- 
dence of General Washington at that critical period. 

The second session of the sixth Congress was held at 
Washington city, in November, 1800, and the last address of 
President Adams to the national legislature, at the opening 
of that session, contained the following impressive remarks : 

*' I congratulate the people of the United States on the 
assembling of Congress at the permanent seat of their gov- 
ernment ; and I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the pros- 
pect of a residence not to be changed. It would be unbe- 
coming the representatives of the nation to assemble for the 
first time in this solemn temple, without looking up to the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, and imploring his blessing. 
May this territory be the residence of virtue and happiness. 
And in this city, may that piety and virtue, that wisdom 
and magnanimity, that constancy and self-government, 
Which adorned the great character, whose name it bears, 
be forever held in veneration. Here, and throughout our 
country, may simple manners, pure morals, and true re- 
ligion nourish forever. 

'* You will see this the capital of a great nation, which is 
advancing with unexamplei rapidity, in arts, in commerce, 
in wealth, and in population ; and possessing within itself 
those energies, ana resources, which, if not dirown away, 
or lamentably misdirected, will secure to it a long course of 
prosnerity and self-government. 

" While our best endeavors for the preservation of har- 
mony with all nations will continue to be used, the expe- 
rience of the world, and our own experience also, admonish 
us of the insecurity of trusting too confidently to their sucr 
cess. We cannot, without committing a dangerous impru- 
dence, abandon those measures of self-protection, which are 
adapted to our situation, and to which, notwithstanding 
our pacific policy, the violence and injustice of others may 
compel us to resort While our vast extent of seacoast, 
the commercial and agricultural habits of our people, the 
great capital they will continue to trust on the ocean, sug- 
gest the system of defence, which will be most beneficial to 
ourselves, our distance fr(»n Europe and our resources for 
maritime strength, will enable us to employ it with efiect 
Seasonable and systematic arrangements, so far as our re- 
• sources will justify, for a navy adapted to defensive war, 
and which, in case of necessity, may quickly be brought 
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into nse, seem to be as much recommended by a wise and 
trae economy/ as by a jast regard for our future tranquility, 
for the safety of our shores, and for the protection of our 
property committed to the ocean. 

^' The present navy of the United States, called suddenly 
into existence by a great national exigency, has raised us in 
our own esteem ; and by the protection afforded to our com* 
meice, has effected to the full extent oi our expectations, 
the object for which it was created.* 

'^ In connection with a navy, ought to be contemnlated 
the fortification of some of our principal seaports ana har- 
bors. A variety of considerations, which will readUy sug« 
gest themselves, urge an attention to this measure of pre-^ 
caution. To give security to our principal ports^ consid* 
erable sums have already been expended, but the works re-^ 
main incomplete. 

'* I observe, with nmch satisfaction, that the product of 
the revenue, during the present year, has been more con- 
siderable than during any former equal period.f The re- 
sult affords conclusive evidence of the great resources of the 
country, and of the wisdom and efficiency of the measures, 
which have been adopted by Congress for the protection of 
commerce and the preservation of public credit 

'' As one of the grand community of nations, our atten- 
tion is irresistibly drawn to the important scenes which 
surioimd us. If they have exhibited an uncommon portion 
of calamity, it is the province of humanity to deplore, and 
of wisdom to avoid the causes which may have produced 
them. If turning our eyes homeward we find reason to re- 
joice at Che pro^>ect which presents itself; if we perceive 
the interior of our country prosperous, free, and happy ; if 
we enjoy in safety, under the protection of law, emanating 
fifom the general will, tihe fruits of our own labor, we ought 
lo fortify and cling to those institutions, which have been 

* Al«l» pMiod, the nayal eitablulinieiit CMUfted of 6 large ftigilM, of 44 
gaM«fleh--4 fr^atea of 86 gniM— 2 frigatea of 82 gona-^ ahipa» eanying 84 
gana on «««in deck, and 8 on quarter deck — 8 aloopa of war, of 20, at 22 guna 
do. of 18 gnna— 2 of 16 guna—A of 12 or 14 gmia— 88 in aJIMMdoa 17 



t By the exhibit of the Secietarj of the TVeaanfy, at eloie of fear ISOO, 
there waa the tam of 8,000,000 dollan in treaaory ; thoagh part waa ef vnex- 
peaded «p|iropnation& The ezpenaea for ISOl , were e^mated at fere and half 
■dlkm doUara— 2,840»0004>f it for navy department For civil lart^SOO.OOO^ 
Bat fiv the nawj, and the arming of merchantmen, (oppoaed hj thaae not hi 
fcvor of Adama'a adnuniatration,) the reyenne voald not probabljr haTO been 
half the amount; jet hia meaaorea were repreaented aa hi^j ugnrionf hj hii 
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the flourise of so much real felicity, and resist, with unabating 
perseverance, the progress of those dangerous innovations, 
which may impair their salutary influence." 

The President gave Congress information, at this time, 
that a treaty had been made with the King of Prussia, 
SQlely and chiefly for commercial objects ; and that the pro- 
visional army had been disbanded, or reduced, as author- 
ized by the national legislature, at their preceding session. 
The most important acts of Congress at this meeting, held 
fr6m Jf ovember to the third of March, were the following — 
An additional law relating to the federal Judiciary, by which 
district circuit courts were established to be holden by Jus- 
tice/s difierent from the Justices of the Supreme Court, and the 
Judge of a District Court ; the circuits or districts to be six in 
number ; each to consist of several adjoining States, to con- 
sist of three Justices in each circuit or district ; and to have 
appellate jurisdiction in appeals from the District Courts, 
instead of appeals, as by the former law on the Judiciary, 
to a tribunal composed of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
and the District Judge ; which was considered not so favor- 
able to an independent decision, owing to the organization 
of that Court The circuit courts established by the law 
were invested with all the powers before granted to the 
former circuit courts, composed as above stated. An act. 
for a naval peace establishment, by which the President 
was empowered, when he should think it safe and proper, 
to sell the ships of the United States, except thirteen of the 
largest frigates ; that six of these be hauled up and dis- 
mantled; and the others retained in service, properly 
officered and manned, as he might direct. An act for con- 
tinuiujg the mint establishment in Philadelphia; and for 
directing the mode of estimating foreign coins ; for extend- 
ing routes for conveying the public mails ; and for erecting 
several new lighthouses on the seacoasts. 

The subject of erecting a mausoleum or monument to the 
memory of Washington, was frequently discussed in Con- 
gress during this session. A mausoleum was first pro- 
posedy but the expense was an objection with many ; it was, 
however, voted by the House of Representatives, to erect a 
mausoleum, and one hundred thousand dollars appropriated 
for the purpose ; but the Senate, rejected the plan, and de- 
cided in favor of a monument, as it would be less expen- 
sive, and voted only fifty thousand dollars to complete it 

Near the close of the year, 1800, Mr. Wolcott resigned 
the office of Secretary of the United States treasury, and 
left the national finances in a prosperous condition. He 
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requested an examination of his official conduct; while Sec- 
retary ; which was accordingly made by a committee of the 
Representatives, and fomid to have been entirely correct 
and fsilfafal. Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed lo that responsible office, which he held about a 
year, when he voluntarily retired from its onerous duties, 
in 1800, John. Marshall, of Virginia, was appointed Secretary 
of State, by Mr. Adams; and in February, 1801, the office 
of Chief Justice of the United States being vacant, he was 
seleeted for that high and important station. The feeble 
health of Mr. Ellsworth had induced him to resign some 
months before ; when John Jay, who was the first Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
again appointed, but declined the office. The selection of 
Mr. Marshall was very judicious and fortunate; for the 
parity and stability of that department of the federal gov- 
ermoent was considered as the chief support for the main- 
tenance of justice, and a due interpretation and adminis- 
tration of the laws of the Union. 

The presidential election occupaed the pubUc mind, du- 
ring the whole year 1800. It was a subject of deep in- 
terest to all, and with many the occasion of great excite- 
ment. The candidates for that high office were President . 
Adams, and Mr. Jeflferson, then Vice President Mr. 
Adams received the support of those who had approved of 
his leading measures for the four preceding years; and 
very generally of those who were the political friends of 
Washington's administration. For though he adopted the. 
pacific but magnanimous policy of that illustrious man,, 
and received his approbation, while he lived, the conduct 
of Mr. Adams ixi institutitig a new embassy to France ii^ 
1799, was severely and bitterly censured by a few individ-- 
nals of high standing in the federal party. They were re« 
spectable for their talents and patriotism; but they were 
too assuming, and aimed to exercise more influence than a 
few men ought to do, in a republican government The 
majority of the citizens approved of the conduct of Pres- 
ident Adams, on this difficult occasion ; and probably, his 
rejection of the overture of the French rulers would have 
produced a fatal division in the United States ; and thrown 
the government into the hands of men entirely devoted to 
the views of revolutionary France. It is true, that not- 
withstanding this conciliating measure of the President, the 
federal iidministration was changed ; but his conduct, ap- 
proved as it was by a great portion of the people, served as 
a check oa the policy of his successor, in restraining him 
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from the adoption of measures still more sabservienl to Ae 
will of the French government, than any which he pablicly 

Eursued. Whatever were the secret views of Mr. Jefferson, 
e was too wise not to regard the wishes and <q)iniohs of 
the majority x)f his fellow citizens; and whatever were bis 
partialities for the French nation, would not designedly 
compromit the interests and honor of the United States. 
The election of Mr. Jefferson* was proof of a great change 
of sentiment in the people, within two years. At the close 
of 1798, or beginning of 1799, Mr. Adams would have had 
a large majority of &e suffrages of the electors. But such 
is the instability and uncertainty of public opinion, es- 
pecially when gross misrepresentations are maae, and the 
prejudices and passions of the people are addressed, rather 
than their understanding. 

By the prudent and pacific, yet firm and decided meas- 
ures of the federal government, for twelve years, the char- 
acter of the United States had become highly respectable 
among the greatest statesmen of Europe. Its policy ex- 
hibited a happy union of energy and magnanimity ; and it 
was respected sdike for its wisdom and power. The nation 
was placed in a commanding attitude ofaefence, while liber- 
ty and peace and improvement were every where witnessed 
within its jurisdiction. Public credit had been fully estab- 
lished ; and able and faithful men had been selected for the 
public agents; men, whose patriotism had been proved by^ 
eight years service devoted to their country's welfieue. 

* Bfr. Jeffenon and Aaron Burr had an equal nnmber of TOtei Ibr Pireaideiil 
and Vice President ; and the election of President doToWed on tlie Repre- 
sentatives, as provided bj the Constitntion, in snch case. More than thirty 
trials were had before a choice was made. The friends of the late adminis- 
tration generally supported Mr. Bur, believing him to be more k fitvor of die 
poliey bNBfiwe punned, especiany on the anbiect of comiqerae. 
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* , • 

Under President Jefferson, the heads of the great depart- 
ments of the goyemment were changed, nor was there any just 
reason to complain of this measure; as they formed a part 
<>f his pditicat council ; and, as the chief executive officer 
of goyemment, he had a perfect right to select his confi- 
dential friends and advisers. But, when afterwards, and 
within a few months, he removed able and upright men 
from offices of a subordinate grade, his conduct was con- 
sidered improper and arbitrary, and as partaking somewhat 
of the riffki of preroraiivey usually claimed and exercised 
by royal princes. The new administration professed 
to be governed by more democratic principles than the for- 
mer ; but it was denied, that its measures were more in ac- 
ccNrdance with the Constitution, or more strictly republican. 
A large portion of the people were pleased, because they 
were fiaUered; but no evidence appeared that they were 
benefitted by a change of rulers. Mr. Jefferson was not 
considered to have cordially approved of the federal Con- 
stitution ; and in some of his private letters he had ex- 
pressed the opinion, that the government it provided ap- 
proached too nearly to monarchy to receive his assent. 
When he took an oath to support Uie Constitution, no doubt 
he was sincere ; with the qualification, however, in all such 
cases undeistood, of giving it a construction for himself. 
And he never appeared averse from the exercise of power 
vested in the chief executive officer of the government. 
In some instances, his opponents believed he exceeded his 
legitimate i^uthority; as in the case of withholding com- 
missions from persons appointed by his predecessor, after 
being approved by the ^nate, but which had not been 
issuM from the State department at the time of bis inau- 
guration ; and still more, in the purchase of a large terri- 
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tory, not within the limits of the United States, Without 
direct authority from the national legislature. In his inau- 
p^ral address, Mr. Jefferson said, '^ We have gained little, 
if we encourage a politictal intolerance as wicked as im- 
politic. We are all brethren of the same principles ; we are 
all republicans, and all federalists." Yet in less than fifty 
days, he removed fourteen federal officers, without any al- 
legation of unfaithfubiess or inefficiencv: on the plea 
indeed, that his predecessor had removed two public offi- 
cers, on account of their political opuiions ; and had ap- 
pointed none to office in the government but such as were 
of the same sentiments and views as the administration. 
'^ Few died, and none resigned," he said ; and therefore, to 
equalize public offices between the two great political parties, 
it was necessary, in his opinion, to' remove a part of those 
then employed, and to appoint others more friendly to the 
new administration. 

For a very few of the removals, there might have been 
sufficient or justifiable reasons offered; but in most in- 
stances, the changes were made merely for political opin- 
ions, and these not at all affecting the real republican 
character of individuals. In son^e cases, the officers of the 
revolution were superseded by sons of Tory refugees. The 
chief recommendation to a candidate was his making court 
to and flattering the administration. The principle was 
essentially exclusive and intolerant; and it served as a 
dangerous precedent to others, who might be in power at a 
future time, or over smaller portions of the Union. It was 
imitated, and probably furnished an apology for the gov- 
ernors of several States afterwards, in removing faithful 
pubKc agents, of undoubted republican sentiments, and re- 
warding their zealous supporters, with the spoils of success- 
ful electioneering warfare. 

The treaty made with the French government, by Mr. 
Ellsworth and his associates, in 1800, and conditionally 
confirmed by the federal administration early in 1801, was 
sent to Paris soon after, by President Jefferson. There 
was some delay and hesitation on the part of the French 
rulers, in accepting the conditions and modifications pro- 
posed by the Senate of the United States. But it was con- 
firmed in the course of the year. The American govern- 
ment was released from the obligations of the treaty of al- 
liance with France of 1778, by which it had guaranteed 
the French possessions in the West Indies : and the non- 
fulfilment of which had been the only just cause of com- 
plaint against the federal government ; but indemnification 
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w]is not mad^ for the extensive depredations on American 
coQiinerce by the French vessels, any farther than by the 
way of a compromise, for giving up alleged claims arising 
from tlie guarantee made in the treaty of 1778. 

Robert R. Livingston, of New York, who had been chan- 
cellor of that State,, was appointed Envoy to France, in 
18U1, with full powers to negotiate on all subjects in dispute 
between that nation and the United States. He remained 
^ 0/ some time near the French government ; and was the min- 
^' ^ ,4, igter who stipulated for the purchase of Louisiana, in 18(^-3; 
U^vw^*-' ^an event of great importance to the United States, though 
" at the time of doubtful validity arising from Constitutional 

principles. 

During the years ISOO and 1801, there^was a misunder- 
standing between the commissioners of England and the 
United States, appointed to adjust the claims of citizens of 
the latter, under the treaty of 1794 ; and all pxoceedings re- 
lating to the subject were suspended for some time. But 
after due explanations, the busmess was a^ain commenced, 
through .the prudent and able influence ozMr. £iag ; then 
the wAiaerican minister at the Court, of Londop, and soon 
terminated to the satisfaction of the federal government, 
and of the merchants, who were particularly interested in 
the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. The amount the^ 
awarded and received of the British government for spoh- 
ations on the x^ommerce of the United States, in 1793 and 
1794, was very great ; and must have convinced every im- 
partial and reasonable man, that the negotiation instituted 
by the federal admir^istration in 1794, under Washington, 
was far more wise and beneficial than war ; or non-inter- 
course, for which some strongly contended at that period. 

The President was accused not only of undue partiality 
in his appointments to office, but of arbitrary conduct in in- 
terfering with the due process of law* In the case of an 
individual, Duane, the publisher of a paper in Philadelphia, 
who was prosecuted for a libel on the Senate of the United 
States, which had been brought in the federal Court, under 
a law of Congress called the sedition law, the President 
ordered the attorney for government to discontinue the 
action ; and it was accordingly dismissed. This act of the 
executive was deemed to be an improper interference with 
the province of the judiciary ; though the prosecution was 
technicaUif in the name of the President of the United 
States, it would have been more in the spirit of the Con- 
i stitution, had it been in the name of the United States. 

in his message to Congress, at the beginning of the sea- 
16 
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sion, in December, 1801, the President observed, ** That H 
was matter of congratulation, that the nations of Europe, 
with which we were most connected, were disposed to 
peace, and that commerce was, in a great measure, relieved 
0dm former embarrassments and interruptions; that we 
were bound, with peculiar gratitude, to be thankful that our 

feace had been preserved through a perilous season.'* And 
e spoke of the United States as the *^ unoffending friends pf 
France." " The Indian tribes on our borders," he said, 
" manifested a pacific and friendly spirit, and it would be 
the aim of government to preserve their good will, and to 
seek their welftire, by efforts to introduce among them the 
arts of civilized life, and the pursuits of ajrricultnre." He 
referred to the unreasonable aemands of Tripoli, one of the 
Barbary States, and his direction of a nanl force 1o the 
M^iterranean, to prevent that power from depredating on 
die American commerce. He suggested, that the increase 
of revenue from imposts, as the population extended. Would 
probably be such, as to render it safe to dispense with in- 
ternal taxes and excises ; that, if our peace was not inter- 
rupted, tfie receipts of the former description would be suf- 
ficient to meet the ordinary expenses of government, and Id 
pay the interest and the instalments, authorized by law, 
on the public debt. And that should war occur, it might 
be necessary to resort again to internal taxation. He sup- 
posed that a small naval force only would be necessary in 
future ; and that the building of any more ships of war 
might safely be postponed. 

The President referred in this speech to the judicial de- 
partment of the government; particularly to the law passed 
, at the previous session, for establishing circuit courts, and 
the appointment of so many justices to hold them. He 
clearly intimated the opinion that the circuit Judges were 
unnecessary, and that the district and circuit courts, as 
before established, were sufficient for the business bf ihe 
country. 

An opinion generally prevailed, at this time and after- 
wards, that Mr. Jefferson was not in fietvor of the indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary department ; but that the Judges 
should be more under the control of the legislative branch 
of the government; and in some cases even of the execu- 
tive department. His orders sometimes clashed with the 
decisions of the federal Courts, and he was inclined to in- 
terfere with, if not to disregard, their judgment. He was 
in favor of appointments and removals of the Judges, as 
well as of other public officers and agents. For, he con- 
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tended, they ahduld be of the same poHtieal views 
the majority ; and when, therefore, there was a change of 
administration, and of the popular branch of the legislaturci 
that the Court should be composed of men of similar opin^ 
ions. This was truly alarming to the friends of a stabj^ 
republican goi^emment, who had always contended for tne 
independence of the Judiciary, as well of the Legislative as 
of the Executive department. For, with such a tenure of 
office, as was proposed by Mr. Jefferson and his political 
friends, the judges would cease to be entirely impartial, 
and superior to all political biasses, in their decisions ; and 
would probably be in some measure under the influence of 
the predominant party in the government 

The law establishing the Circuit Courts of the United 
States, to be holden by Justices not of the Supreme and 
District Courts, was repealed soon after Mr. Jefferson came 
into office. The Circuit Courts might be dispensed with, 
without much inconvenience to the public, at the time,, as 
the business of the federal Courts was then comparatively 
small Still, an act repealing any part of the Judiciary 
system was considered ominous to the real independence 
of the Judicial department But as the Supreme Court of 
the United States was not attacked, and only its decisicHis 
in some cases connected with the Executive deparUnent 
opposed or disapproved, the friends of the judiciary rejoiced' 
that no farther mnoVati<ms were made in that branch of the 
federal government 

The law on the subject of naturalization he recommended 
should be modified, so that forei^ers, coming with a bona 
Jide intention to settle in the United . States, should be ad^ 
mitled to the rights and privileges of citizens, in less time 
than the existing law required ; while he acknowledged, 
that the Constitution had wisely provided a long time to 
render them eligible to public office in the government 

This was a new Congress, and the majority were of the 
same poUtical views as the President* The most import* 
ant laws which were passed at the first session of Congress 
hoiden after Mr. Jefferson was chosen President, besides 
the act for repealing the law of the previous session, organ** 



* J%b ffvpoit made at dni teMioa lij te eomnii«noiien of te dsUBg (had* 
■yifoimod mv«ib1 jMn belbra» ilMed tliat 14,78S,867 doUan of ftock Imd hnan 
radMmed, that there waa in the hands of the Treaaurer, 449,069 dollara, avh- 
jeet to the diaposal of the Conuniasionen ; which, with the growfaig vefloarcea 
af dwt fvid, wottM be aafllcieiit to aaeet the 7th inatalaMttt of the 6 per eent 
rtaefc, the lat oMtataBtai of the defaiKfd atodc, and the lOdi of a lean tiioa aooo 
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Iring the Circuit Courts, were for the apportionment of fed- 
eral Representatives in the several States, according to the 
second census, then recently taken, which fixed the ratio 
at one Representative for 33,000 inhabitants : the whole 
'lll^mber oi inhabitants being then over five millions, — ^for 
protecting the commerce and seamen of the United States 
against the Tripolitan cruisers, which had then very fre- 
quently captur^ American vessels — ^for fixing the military 
pciace establishment ; which provided for the continuance 
only of one regiment of artillerists, two regiments of in- 
fantry, and a corps of engineers, to be stationed at West 
Point, on Hudson river, in the State of New York, and to 
constitute a military academy — for regulating trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes, and for the preservation 
of peace on the western frontiers ; in which provision was 
ihade for ascertaining the boundary line, before established 
by treaty, between the United States and the various Indian 
nations in the west and northwest : the provisions for 
maintaining a friendly intercourse with the natives were 
similar to those contained in former laws on the subject : — 
for discontinuing the several acts laying internal taxes on 
stills, distilled spirits, refined sugars, carriages, stamped 
paper, and licenses to retailers, and for sales at auction — 
for establishing a uniform system of naturalization, and re- 
pealing former laws on that subject — ^for redeeming Ae 
public debt ; by which it was provided to appropriate an- 
nually seven millions and three hundred thousand dollars, 
to the sinking fund — for authorizing the people of the eastern 
division of the territory northwest of the Ohio river, (Indi- 
ana,) to form a Constitution and State government, and for 
admitting them into the federal Union — and for establishine 
new routes for conveying the mail and the security thereof. 
The most warmly contested of these laws was that for 
repealing the act of the preceding session of Congress, es- 
tablishing district circuit courts. That law was strongly 
opposed on its passage twelve months before; and was 
passed by only a small majority. But those who were in 
favor of the law considered it important, in rendering the 
Judiciary as perfect as possible ; and they therefor^ opposed 
its repeal. They also were apprehensive, that if one part 
or branch of the Judiciary should be annulled ; it would 
serve as a precedent for setting aside the whole ; or of so 
altering it, as to affect its independence. They looked upon 
the Judiciary as more sacred than any other department of 
the government ; and were averse to all innovations touch- 
ing its authority or jurisdiction. Very able speeches were 
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made by several members, who had been active in its 
adoption, against the repeal : that of Mr. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, was the most celebrated. 

The act for repealing a former law laying an excise on 
distilled spirits within the United States, on pleasure csf^* 
riages, and on refined sugars, was opposed on the grounU 
of the articles being luxuries, and therefore, more proper to 
be taxed, than articles in constant use by the lower classes 
of people, such as bohea tea, brown sugar, molasses, and salt 
The latter were continued without any reduction, and were 
paid chiefly by the laboring classes of the people. An 
effort was made for discontinuing the mint establishment, 
but it did not succeed; the majority in Congress beins in 
Hblvot of further trial of the benefits of the system. The 
objection made against the establishment, was the great ex- . 
pease attending it. A member stated, that every cent coined 
at the mint, cost the government half a dollar. But this 
was meant probably for a figure of speech, though the ex- 
penses were, indeed, very great ; without a corresponding ben- 
efit A bill was passed in the House of Representatives for 
discontinuing the mint ; but the Senate did not concur in it 
The act to provide for the redemption of the public debt 
could scarcely be said to justify the title ; the reduction or 
redemption was only nominal. Some former loans were 
proposed to be paid, indeed, but by new loans entirely ; 
and the reduction was only in theory and on paper. Nor 
could it be otherwise, as the interest, added to the usual 
expenses for the support of government, was fully equal to 
the receipts into the treasury for the year 1802, according 
to the estimate of the Treasury department ; and the inter- 
nal tax, or excise law, was repealed. In 1801, two millions 
and a qoarter of the national debt had been paid, agreeable to 
a previous law of Congress, and the abundant revenue which 
accrued from the former taxes and imposts. In January, 
1802, the whole public debt was seventy-eight millions ; 
the receipts for 1801, amounted to twelve millions ; and the 
appropriations for civil list and other expenses, for 1802, 
wereiJ13,250,000.* 

A proposition was made sX this session of Congress for 
abolishing the navy department, and placing the naval con- 
cerns under the direction of the Secretary of War ; but it 
did not receive the approbation of the majority. Several 

* Tlie report of the 8«eretary of the TVeasurj sliited that the acoonntB of the 
former Secretary of that depertmeDt, and also of the State, War, and Navy 
departments, were all correct, and no delinqaenciefl. 
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members of the aation^il legislature were, at that time, <^ 
posed to a naval force ; some on account of the expense^ 
and some from a belief that the United States could not ex- 
pect to dispute the dominion of the sea, with either England 
o^Fiance. The President, also, had always diqcoyered a 
great reluctance to any augmentation of that branch o{ nsr 
tionai defence. And his influence was very great with the 
majority of the federal legislature at that time. 

The opposition to the measures of the present Congress 
and administration, by those who had supported the policy 
of the past, was, in some instances, as great as that which 
had been made by those now in power to their predeces- 
sors. Both as to theoretic views and actual measures^ 
there was no inconsiderable difference. There was a 
change of policy, on some important subjects ; and some 
called it a revobuioru It might well be said to be a new 
dynasty. The people were amused with strong professions 
•ot regard, and with unwonted assurances of a desire to 
consult their wishes ; and yet the exercise of power in the 
<executive was carried to an equal extent, in some cases to 
a greater, than by the former administration. The repeal 
of the excise, however, and the disbanding of the provision- 
al army — though the latter was ordered by the preceding 
Congress--operated to a diminution of taxes, whicn all had 
felt.'"' It appeared to be the policy of the ruling party to 
attach odium to their opponents for several measures they 
had adopted, and to have it behoved they were more anx- 
ious to secure the liberty, and to lessen the burthens of the 
people. But generally the course pursued by former ad- 
ministrations was still followed ; having received the test 
of experience in favor of its wisdom, its efllciency, and its 
ladaptation to the charax^ter and condition of the people. 

In the message of the President to the national legislature, 
in December, 1802, there were no changes in the general 
policy of the administration propqsed, and no new system of 

* Soon after President Adams retired from public office, in 1801 » in a replj 
te a respectfal and affectionate addresa from the citizena of hia native town, i» 
-•aid, *' Some meaanrea, daring mj adminiatration, were tlie eiiact of imperioaa 
nae e a o ity, mvdi againat my inclinations. Otbera were the meaaores of the 
lafialat«re» nHiich though approved when passed, were not prerioasly pro- 
loosed by me. Some, left to my discretion, were never executed, as no neces- 
Aty ibr jbem, in my opinion, ever occurred. And I will only add, that we were 
emancipated from two bnrthensome yolEes, the old French treaty of alUanoe, 
aiHl the oonaolar convention, whkh were grievons to ns, and woiiid have been 
iololerable to our ehiktaWL Tlie government, in future, unshackled with posi- 
tive stipaktions, will have only to consider ita fSnoign powers by the law of na» 
rtions, iui to estimate her intorest by an honest and impaitiaJ policy." 
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rerenue suggested ; but a recommendation to oconomy in 
public expenditures, with a view to a gradual redemption 
of the national debt ; and a reference to the general pros* 

?mt7 and increase of the nation, gome of ^e Barbary 
owers continued to make depredations on the Amevican 
commerce, and several vessels had been captured by pirat- 
ical corsairs from Algiers and Tripoh. A naval force, 
therefore, designed for the protection of the vessels of the 
United States, had been employed in the Mediterranean ; 
and had restrained, in a great measure, the injuries which 
would probably otherwise have been committed. A part 
of the navy had been unemployed ; and it was recom- 
mended to Congress, rather to devise a plan to preserve the 
timber collected for constructing additional ships of war, 
than to expend money, at that tmie, to build more. It ap- 
peared by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
upwards of five millions of the national debt had been paid 
off during the year, and that the amount of revenue for 
the same time, had exceeded that of any former year. 
Commercial enterprise had revived after the treaty made 
with France, in 1801 ; and a great measure of prosperity 
had resulted from the trade and navigation of the country* 

Some severe censures were at this time published against 
Mr. Jefferson; relating, however, rather to his personal, 
than his ofSicial conduct; in the favor and patronage be- 
stowed on individuals, who had been great revilers of his 
predecessors ; and particularly for inviting Thomas Paine, 
of notorious memory, and thien of little esteem in America, to 
come to the United States, in a public ship, and to reside in the 
country. As a private or personal act, it might have only 
shown want of self-respect, or of little sensibility to the 
memory of Washington, whom Paine had grossly abused ; 
but as the invitation was given, when he was President, 
and a national vessel prepared to convey such a character 
to America, it was considered highly improper.*' 

The most important laws which were passed at the ses- 
sion of Congress, from December, 1802, to March, 1803, 



* T%e politieal writiiigB of Pbine, at the commencement of the American 
leTolntion, had some influence in aroasing the people to a just Bonee of their 
rights. But his condnot afterwards received the censure of Congress ; and he 
went to Europe. He became a tot, an open, and shameless reviler of Chris- 
tianity, and a gross outrageous libeller of Washington and Adams. It was 
highly indecorous and reprehensible in the chief magistrate of the United 
States to invite such a character to come to the country in a public vessel, to 
take up his abode here, and to oontinoe his tueful labors, which then consist- 
ed ehiefly of libellous, vnlger^ and blasphemous publications. 
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:were the two following : prohibiting the importation of ne- 
groes, mulattoes, or other persons of color, (not a native 
citizen, or registered seaman of the United States, or sea- 
men, natives of countries beyond the cape of Good Hope,) 
into any port of the United States, within a State, which 
did not allow the admission of any such negro, mulatto, 
or person of color : and the penalty was one thousand 
dollars fine. The vessel in which such negro, or mulatto, 
should be imported, was also debarred entry. The time 
had not arrived, when the importation of slaves by the 
Constitution was prohibited ; but some of the States did 
not allow of such importation, and Congress passed a law 
on the subject, to prevent those persons, in other States, 
which did not forbid it, from bringing them into the States 
which prohibited the traific ; because, while the . natioaal 
legislature was silent on the subject, it was pretended that 
the citizens of one State might import negroes into another, 
spite of a State law against it. The other law of Congress, 
at this time of general interest, was that which authorized 
the President to order eighty thousand of the militia to be 
detached in the States, and to call on the Governors of the 
several States to detach their respective quotas accordingly. 
The militia so detached, were to be officered in the usual 
manner ef the mihtia, and agreeably to the laws of each 
State. 

The apprehension of a wat with Spain, at that period, 
dictated this measure of precaution. There had then been 
a dispute with the Spanish government for some time, re- 
lating to the southwestern boundary line of the United 
States, and difficulties had often arisen between the people 
on that frontier, and the inhabitants of the Spanish territo- 
ry. Before this period, however, although not early known 
in the United States, Spain had ceded her possessions on 
the Mississippi to France ; and, in 1803, the French gov- 
ernment sold the same to the United States, for eleven mil- 
lions of dollars. This was a secret transaction, at first, 
wholly unknown to the Senate of the United States, and of 
which only the President and his minister, at the Frendi 
Court, seemed to have had cognizance. The French rulers 
wanted money ; and besides, they intimated some threats 
towards the United States of their displeasure, unless it 
should be granted. They offered the extensive territory, 
which they had then recently obtained of Spain, and which 
was of little benefit to them at that time. The President 
believed it would be of great advantage to the United 
^ States to possess the territory, and thus to have the entire 
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use of the Mississippi rirer. He had doubts^ hoveriMr, as 
aAerwards appeared, whether such a pardiase did not ex- 
eeed his constitutional powers. But he referred the treaty 
to the Senate ; and, with their consent, gave his confirma« 
tion to the bargain. The purchase of Louisiana from Francei 
was long a topic of dispute between the friends and oppo- 
nents of the administration. The fonher represented the 
acquisition of such an extensive territory, especially as it 
included the* Mississippi river, the great outlet for the pro- 
duce of the western States, of vast advantage to the nation, 
and as a cheap purchase, in a pecuniary view ; and while 
they admitted the measure to be a stretch of power beyond 
the letter of the Constitution, they justified and commended 
it, for the very great benefit it would be to the Union : as 
it would secure a large tract of country fiaivorable to the 
^wth of articles wanted in other parts of the United 
States, and which were then imported from the West 
Indies. 

The principal objections made to this measure were 
two— one, that the territory of the United States was al- 
ready abundantly sufiicient for one government of a repub- 
lican character, and that there were immense tracts of wild 
lands to be filled up, in the northwest part of the coimtry. 
A very extensive territory it was said would endanger ihe 
republic, and might require a strong arm, probably a miU- 
tary force, to preserve order and peace. But the greatest 
objection grew out of the supposed unconstitutionaKty of 
the measure ; and that if the provisions and plain meaning 
of that compact were violated or disregarded, it would prove 
a most injurious precedent. The government mignt as 
well purchase Canada and Nova Scotia, or Mexico, or the 
island of Cuba. It was contended, that when the Consti- 
tution provided for the admission of new States into the 
Union, it had pointed out in what cases such States should 
be received : that large States might be divided, on the 
consent both of Congress and the old State proposed to be 
so divided ; and that new States might be formed in the 
northwest territory, tfien bdng wi&in the limits of the 
tTnited States. There were probably some party' preju- 
dices operating to produce or reiterate these objections, and 
to represent the act as at once arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional. And yet there was certainly much force in the 
arguments offered to prevent Congress from giving effect to 
the bargain made by the treaty. The objectipns were 
made by members of undoubted patriotism, and of jrepubli- 
can principles ; and with them, the advantage of such a 
17 
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purchase Was of less weight, than an adherance to a just 
construction of the Constitution.* 

When Congress adjourned in March, 1803, an Act was 
passed fixing on the first Monday in November for the 
next meeting ; but the President called them together in 
October ; wiUi a view to provide for taking possession and 
governing the newly-acquired territory of Ix>uisiana ; and 
when Congress convened, he informed them of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with the French government, whic^ 
transferred and ceded that territory to the United States. 
An Act of the national legislature was passed, within four- 
teen days of assembling, making legal provision for the 
occupation atnd temporary government of the territory, 
under the authority of the President ; and for appropriating 
the sum of eleven millioas f as the purchase money. 

Tery differ^it views now prevailed with a portion of 
Congress from those expressed on the question of making 
provision for giving effect to the treaty with England 
m 1794 There were objections made to the measure, as 
already intimated, by some members ; but those who ob- 
jected to the appropriations, in the case of the British 
treaty, with their friends, now a large majority in Con- 
gress, were ready at once to pass a law for the pa3nnent 
of the sum stipulated, and for all other expenses attending 
the occupation, as well as for giving entire authority to the 
President to appoint all the omcers for the government of 
the territory. The purchase included sJl lands on '^ the 
east nde of the Mississippi river, not then belonging to the 
United States, as far as the great chain of mountains which 
divide the waters running into the Pacific and those falling 
into the Atlantic ocean ; and from said chain of mountains 
to the Pacific ocean, between the territory claimed by 
Great Britain, oa one side, and by Spain on the other." 

At an early day o{ the session, it was proposed to alter 
the Constitution of the United States, as to the election of 
President and Yice President, so as to designate which 

Krson was voted for as President, and which for Vice 
esident ; instead of the original article, which required 
the electors to vote for two persons, for these offices, and 
the one who had the highest number to be President At 
the laflt presidential election, the votes being equal for two 

* Mr» l^niney* of Muiachiiietti, was one of those who coiuidered the 
mewnre unconfltitational, and as a daogerons precedent Many others had 
tfimUar views. 

t The whole oost, however, was fifteen millions; and loans were ordered 
to OMko pajmeiit 
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persons, it devolved on the Representatives in Gonmss, 
according to the Constitution, to elect one of these for Pres* 
ident; when a great excitement arose, and much bitterness 
of spirit was manifested, which did not soon subside. The 
proposition was opposed as an unwise departure from the 
spirit and design of the Constitution ; which was, that two 
persons fully qualified for the office of chief magistrate 
should be voted for, without a specific and exclusive desig- 
nation of one to the presidency; and thus in case of the 
death of one, the other who would succeed, till the period 
of another election, would be equal to the discharge of the 
high trust The two persons voted for in 1788, Washington 
and Adams, were entirely qualified for the station ; and so 
it was supposed also in 1800, when Adams and Pinckney 
were the candidates by one party; and Jefferson and 
Burr by the other. But such a mode or rule of election 
had hazarded the choice of Mr. Jefferson, who was the 
person intended to be President, by those who voted for 
the ticket with his name and that of Mr. Burr. And his 
political friends were resolved to prevent the recurrence of 
a similar difficulty. Other reasons were, indeed, offered 
for this alteration in the Constitution ; and it was urged 
that it was more simple, direct, and proper, to designate 
which candidate was intended to be President by the votes 
of the electors. 

The objections were, that the Constitution was too sacred 
to be altered for slight reasons and purposes — ^that the ob- 
ject of the alteration was merely to gratify an individual 
and his political friends, and not to promote the welfare or 
to secure the liberty of the people^^and that the originiJ 
article was the result of long and impartial deliberation in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution ; and was 
believed would most certainly secure the election of two 
able individuals for the two highest offices in the govern- 
ment ; while it provided for an able and suitable successor 
to the President, in the event of his death. It was also 
proposed to limit the presidency in the same citizen, to two 
terms of four years; but this did not prevail. 

The proposed alteration of the Constitution having been 
agre^ to by two thirds of the members of both branches 
of the federal legislature, it was communicated to the legis- 
latures of the several States for their consideration. And 
within the year, two thirds of the State legislatures,* the 
proportion, required by the Constitution, for making an 

* Thirteen States were in fayor. 
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alteration in any part or article of that instromait, dedared 
their assent to it. Massachusetts, Delaware, and Connec- 
ticut, did not approve of the change. A motion was re- 
peatedly made at this session of the national legislature for 
disallowing the balances in favor of certain States, which 
had claims on the £sderal government for advances in the 
war of the revolution, exceeding their proportion. The 
members from several States were in favor of the measure, 
and voted for a bill to be prepared for the purpose. But it 
was so manifestly unjust, that a majority could not be ob- 
tained for it It was not a party question; and several 
"Wbo usually supported the measures of the administration 
were opposed to it. But all who favored the proposition 
wete the political friends of the executive. 

During this meeting of Congress, the salaries of the chief 
officers of the government, excepting the Judges, were 
raised nearly twenty per cent. This was the more surpris- 
ing, as one great complaint against the former administra- 
tioa, and its friends, was allowing extravagant salaries. 
Additional duties were also imposed by Congress, in March, 
1804 ! The plea fgr which was the expense of the naval ar- 
iliament then maintained in the Mediterranean, as a neces- 
sary protection to the vessels of the United States, then ex- 
posed to the attacks of the Tripolitan cruisers. A naval force 
was justly kept up in that sea, and proved of great qse. 
The armed ships of that power committed as great injuries 
on American commerce, as if open war had been declared. 
And the United States navy in that quarter, though small, 
was of great benefit ; and several of the naval commanders 
ihere conducted with uncommon bravery and effect. The 
President was authorized to fit out two sloops of war to be 
added to the naval force then in the Mediterranean. 

4>n additional law was passed during this meeting of 
Congress, on the subject of naturalizing aliens and for- 
eigners; and the time was lessened, requiring a certain 
period of their residence in the United States previously to 
their being admitted to all the rights of citizens. This 
alteration was opposed by those members who had sup- 

Sprted the measures of the former administration. It was 
eemed unreasonable to admit native foreigners to all the 
lights of those born and educated in the United States, 
until they had resided several years in the country, while 
thev were readily allowed protection, and equal justice. 
In March, 1804, an additional law was passed, for the 
government of the territory called Louisiana, and annexed 
to the United States, by purchase, the year before ; by 



1 
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which two- separate governments were established, to be 
organized as the President might direct. 

During this session of Congress, the Judge of the District 
Court of the United for the District of New Hampshire, 
was formally impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
before the Senate, by the House of Representatives. He 
was duly summoned to appear before the Senate, the con- 
stitutional tribunal, to answer to the charges brought 
against him. But his health was too feeble to permit him 
to proceed to the seat of the federal government. Counsel 
however appeared in his behalf, and alleged occasional in- 
sanity, as the cause of any improper conduct which could 
be justly charged upon him. Very respectable witnesses 
appeared to show the fact ; but it appeared that he was 
occasionally intoxicated, in consequence of insanity, as his 
counsel alleged The prosecution proceeded, notwith- 
standing; and he was solemnly declared guilty of the 
charges brought against him, and was dismissed from his 
office. The evidence showed his unfitness for conducting 
the business of the Court, and it was proper to remove 
him ; but the sentence was considered severe, and an un- 
necessary reproach on his character. At the same time, it 
was decided by the House of Representatives to prepare 
articles of impeachment against Judge Chase, of Maryland, 
of the Supreme Court, and against Judge Peters, of Penn- 
sylvania, of the District Court, of the United States : and 
a Committee was appointed to draw up the articles in form. 
But Congress soon after adjourned, and the subject was, 
therefore, postponed to the next session. 

These proceedings were alarming ^o the friends of an 
independent judiciary ; as it indicated a disposition in the 
majoritv to search for occasions to lessen the character of 
the Judges, and render them odious to the people. In the 
impeachment of Judse Peters, of Pennsylvania, the charge 
was of arbitrary ana illegal conduct, in the trial of a per- 
son indicted for treason, who had committed overt acts of 
opposition to the license laws in that State. The facts al- 
leged were fully proved ; and his conduct was found to 
have been such as justly to require exemplary punishment. 
The Judge overruled several motions made by the counsel 
for the respondent ; and for this he was charged with un- 
due severity and injustice.* The charges against Judge 
Chase, of the Supreme Court, were for similar oppressive 

* The intended iopeachment of Judge Peten» was not foither pnMeeated. 
It WM ooncloded to dvect all ezertioDe agamit Jnd^a Cbiwe. 
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and arbitrary conduct in the same case, when he was the 
presiding Justice ; and for his behavior, as presiding Judge 
of a Circuit Court in Virginia, for the trial of a person ac- 
cused of a violation of the Sedition Act. It was alleged, 
that the Judge conducted with great partially, and dis- 
covered party feelings; and thereby had prostituted his 
office, from personal malignity or political prejudices. 
He was also accused of discussing political subjects in his 
charges to the Grand Jury in Maryland, and of reflecting 
on the policy of the government, in a manner not proper 
for a member of the Judiciary. The trial, at the next ses- 
sion, before the Senate, on this impeachment, after a full 
hearing of the case, which continued several days, resulted 
in the acquittal of the Judge. On most of the articles of 
charge, the majority of the Senate decided that he was not 
guilty. On three of the charges there was a majority of 
two who voted that he was guilty; but this was not a 
cimstitutiofud majority, and he was honorably discharged. 
Honorably because it was apparent to every impartial en- 
quirer, that he had conducted with impartiality, with fair- 
ness, and with all proper lenity and indulgence ; and that 
whatever of prejudice or improper bias there might be in 
the case, it was to be found in those who commenced and 
supported the prosecution. They were displeased, that he 
dia not disregard law and justice to favor the wishes of 
those in power. Two of the members of the House of 
Representatives, who appeared most zealous in the prose- 
cution, immediately after the acquittal of Judge Chase, 
proposed the following amendments to the Constitution, 
viz : " That the President be authorized to remove a Judge, 
on an address of the two Houses of Congress — and a State 
to recall a Senator when it should choose.^' 

There had now been a dispute with Spain, for some 
time, with reference to claims to territory on the Mis- 
sissippi ; and a Minister had been deputed to that Court 
to adjust the difficulties arising from such misunderstand- 
iixg, but without full success ; though the Spanish govern- 
ment professed friendly views towards the United States. 
The cession of Louisiana to the United States by France, 
which had shortly before received the territory from Spain, 
served to increase the obstacles to the preservation of peace 
between the two nations. The American administration 
claimed West Florida, as a part of the ceded territory ; but 
the Spanish government denied the justice of such a claim. 
After numerous attempts to adjust the difficulty, and the 
manifestation of unfriendly designs towards the United 
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States, the American Envoy demanded his passport, and 
left Spain in August, 1804. In the meantime the nesident 
had refrained from taking possession or exercising jurisdic- 
tion of that part of the territory, which Spain denied had 
been ceded to France, and which France could not there- 
fore rightfully transfer to the United States ; the Spanish 
government was thus apparently reconciled, and war pre- 
vented between the two nations. The Spanish monarch, how- 
ever, relinquished his claims to the territory soon after, but 
with no little reluctance ; and he was then so much under 
the influence of the French government, that new difficul- 
ties arose in making a treaty with the United States on 
the subject. A large portion of the American people were 
in favor of a war with Spain, at this period, on account of 
a refusal to peld the territory purchased of France, and 
for numerous spoliations on the coHmierce of the United 
States. But pacific councils prevailed; and forbearance 
eventually secured all the benefits for which a war was 
proposed, without its expenses and evils. A treaty was 
soon after made with Spain, called ^' a treaty of friendship, 
hmits, and navigation ;" in which the bounds of Louisiana 
were more accurately defined, and containing stipulations 
for indemnity for spoliations on American commerce. 

The revenue for 1804, amounted to seventeen millions, 
and the expenditures to twelve and half millions ; and in 
four years, thirteen millions of the public debt, includinff 
interest, had been paid : but a larger sum than that had 
been borrowed to meet the purchase money for the territory 
of Louisiana ; and the Mediterranean fund was continuea, 
to meet the expenses of the naval armament kept up, to 
check the Barbary power. For Uie defence and security 
of the seaports ana harbors, it was recommended by the 
President, that more Run-boats than were authorized in 
February, 1803, be buut, as they would be less expensive 
than larger armed vessels,— could be kept without men, 
when not in actual service, and niight be manned, at short 
notice, by the militia in the vicinity. This was an inno* 
vation in ihe system of naval armaments, which many 
believed would prove inefficient, both on account of the 
small tonnage of^ the boats, and of manning them hj the 
militia, instead of experienced seamen. On these subjects, 
as well as on some others, which were before Congress at 
the two former sessions, there was far less of free and in- 
dependent discussion, than had been witnessed in the 
House of Representatives previously to 1802. The otgec-^ 
lions made to several propositions, which the majority of- 
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fered, were seldom met by proper argument, but irere 
merely voted down by numbers. It appeared that on the 
most important subjects, the course to be adopted by the 
majority, was agreed upon at meetings previously held in 
private. The vote was often thus obtained by party feel- 
ings and pledges, rather than according to sound reasen, 
or personal conviction. It may be impossible entirely to 
suppress the influence arising from political parties ; but 
it would often have far less effect, if there were an inde- 
pendent and manly course pursued, according to the argu- 
nvents and views presented by free discussion. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

Mr. JefTeraon's Secoifd Election. Aliens. Difficalties with Spain and with 
Great Britain, continued. Charges against Colonel Bnrr. His Trial. Chief 
Justice MaMhall accused of Partiality. Attack on Chesapeake. Impress- 
ments. Special Envoy from England. Disputes with France. Conduct of 
Buonaparie. Embargo. Objections to Embargo, as it was Unlimited, and 
InjnrioQs to Commerce. Supposed French Influence, British Orders in 
Council. Difficulty of avoiding the Displeasure of those Nations. Com- 
plaints against the President, for Partiaiiljy to Fhmce. 

Mr. Jbfferson was re-elected President, in March, 1805, 
for another term of four years. And George Clinton, some 
time Governor of the State of Now York, was chosen Vice 
President, in the place of Mr. Burr, who was not supported 
by either party.* The majority for Mr. Jefferson was very 
large, being one hundred and sixty-two votes in one hun- 
dred and seventy-six. But the change in public opinion 
was not so great as this single fact might seem to indicate. 
In the House of Representatives, the majority in support 
of the. administration wa5 as seventy-five to forty: In the 
Senate it was not so great. The prosecution of Judge 
Chase alarmed many, and the adminislration lost some 
supporters by the measure. The aversion of the President 
to a navy, which many believed, was another considera- 
tion with 9. portion of the people for not generally support- 
ing his policy. Had a more efficient naval force been or- 
dered' into the Mediterranean, it would have enabled the 
brave and gallant officers of the American squadron there, 
to have wholly suppressed the Barbary cruisers. They 
behaved with great spirit and resolution, and effected all 
the benefits which could be expected of them-f 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that they who had approved 
of the general policy pursued for the twelve first years of 
the federal government, should oppose many of the leading 
measures adopted by those now in power. The latter had 

* The friends of Mr. Jefferson considered Burr as the rival of their favorite 
candidate ; and the political opponents of Mr. Jefferson became dissatisfied 
with his conduct on various accounts; especially witli his treatment of General 
Alexander Hamilton, whom he had challenged and killed in a duel. 

t Among the most dtstinguiAhed of these were Preble, Decatur, Somcrs, 
Stewart, Chaoncy, Hull, and Morris. 
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condemned the proceedings of the two former Administra- 
tions, and entered on a course of policy very different, in 
many respects, from that before pursued. To attempt to 
detect the real motives and views of the leading characters 
of either party, might be alike uncandid and imavailing. 
Great men often differ in opinion, and are equally* honest ; 
and yet candor does not require that all men be estimated 
alike for their good intentions, or upright principles. Nor 
does the ephemeral popularity, which some public charac- 
ters enjoy, afford a just criterion of their patriotism or moral 
worth. In all such cases, the people must determine in 
whom they will repose confidence ; and if a full develop- 
ment of character does not justify their high estimation, 
they must suffer the unhappy consequences of self-delusion. 
At the session of Congress, which closed on the third of 
March, 1805, two important laws were passed, intended to 
prevent the hostile and predatory acts of persons on board 
6{ foreign vessels in the harbors and ports of the United 
States, or in the waters within their jurisdiction ; and to 
regulate the clearance of armed American merchant vessels. 
By the former, persons wer« liable to be arrested, on war- 
rant from any Judge or Justice of a Court of the United 
States ; who was authorized, if necessary, to call on the 
militia in the vicinity to assist the marshal in the execution 
of his duty, in serving the warrant wherever the offender 
might be. The offences enumerated in the law were trea- 
son, felony, misprision of treason or of felony, and misde- 
meanors, as breach of the peace or of the revenue laws of 
the United States. The latter prescribed the mode and 
form of clearing merchant vessels of the United States, 
which were to be armed on their voyages ; lequiringe bond 
to be given, both by the owners and masters, that the arms 
on board said vessel should not be used for any unlawful 
purposes, but merely for resistance and defence, if attacked ; 
and that the guns and arms belonging to the v^sel should 
hot be sold in the West Indies, &c. These were prudeiitial 
measures, designed to maintain the neutral character of the 
United States ; to prevent unnecessary attacks by American 
armed merchantmen, on Britijsh^ French, or Spanish vessels ; 
and to check the insdlence of the commanders of foreign 
armed ships, on the coasts, towards the vessels . of the 
United States. Events had then previously occurred, 
which rendered these laws wise and proper. Sa^tj^r required 
the merchantmen to be armed, — but sometimes the masters 
had made unwarrantable and unnecessary attacks on the 
vessels of other nations. 
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The favor shown to foreigners by the new naturalizatioii 
law, and other marks of encouragement, were inducements 
to the natives of Europe to immigrate to the United States, 
and here take up their permanent residence. And many oif 
these were of the less worthy clas3 of the population of the 
countries from which they came. They were the discon- 
tented, the unstable, the indolent, and such as had imbibed 
revolutionary or visionary principles : though there were 
some honorable exceptions. They had not just notions of 
a republican government, such as wefe maintained in most 
of the States. Their sentiments concerning civil liberty 
were impracticable, or inconsistent with the peace and 
order of government Their cry was for liberty, but as for 
law and civil authority, they expected to be in a great 
measure free from their restraints. The character ot the 
American population was thus gradually changed; and in 
many places,* aliens, united with the discontented in the 
country, and outnumbered and outvoted the native citizens 
of property and staWlity. Those who professed to be tlie 
friends of the people and of liberty, and who were ambi- 
tious of office, freqiently succeeded, when in competition 
with more vorthyand patriotic? characters. 

The Message of the President to Congress, in December, 
1805, was m a hfeher tone and spirit than his former pub- 
lic addresses hai been to that body. He referred to the 
interruptions anl depredations still continued by the bel- 
ligerent power' of Europe, on the American commerce ; 
and 10 their o^asional aggressions and insults, even within 
the waters o' the United States' jurisdiction. — To the in- 
jurious open^iott of the maritime policy of Great Britain, 
with respec to neutral vessels bound to the ports of the 
enemy of ^^^ nation — ^and to the omission on the part of 
the Spaniel government to fulfil its former engagements of 
indemnit/" for spoliations on American commerce ; and to 
other evdences of an unfriendly spirit in that nation towards 
the Unied States. There had then long been a misun^er- 
standing with Spain, growing out of claims on that govern- 
ment ^br its depredations, and of their delay in surrenderinff 
their possessions in Louisiana, purchased of France, aDd 
previously ceded to the French by the Spanish government 
Tbe American envoys had been attempting to negotiate 
Trith Spain, on these accounts, for sometime ; and a second, 
and even a third envoy had been sent to the Spanish Court 
But no adjui^tment could be effected, consistently with the 
honor and interests of the United States. The hesitation 
and delay were attributed to an unwillingness or an inabil- 
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ity to fulfil their engagements to the United States under 
a former treaty ; or the influence of French policy, which 
then directed the affairs of Spain, and which appeared de- 
signed to injure the American commerce. The Spanish 
CfOurt was also dissatisfied with the loss of Louisiana; and 
was disposed to yield as little as possible, by virtue of their 
cession to France. So evasive and unsatisfactory was the 
conduct of the Spanish rulers, th? t the American envoys 
left the court, without hope of foniiing a just and honorable 
treaty. The course pursued by the ministers of Spain were 
so manifestly unreasonable and injurious, that a great por- 
tion of the citizens of the United Stat*»s declared that a war 
with that nation would be perfectly justifiable; but the 
President did not recommend that ultiaiate measure ; and 
the majority were not fully prepared foi it, either in Con- 

?ress, or in the nation. The sentiments expressed by the 
resident in his public communicatk)n to the national legis- 
lature, met with less animadversion than those contained 
in his previous addresses, had received : arid all were ready 
U) adopt efiicient measures for the hon^r of the country and 
lie protection of their maritime rights. In speaking of the 
)fl5lcial declarations of the British minis^rs, for interrupting 
the American navigation, as a neutral 7ower, destined to 
the ports of their enemies, the President said, " they had 
made interpolations in the laws of nationt relating to com- 
merce, which required investigation." A committee was 
accordingly early appointed to take the subject into con- 
sideration. 

What the President called an " inierpolatioi in the laws 
of nations," was the revival and application >f a principle 
in maritime policy, which, many years before, \ad been ad- 
vanced and put in practice by European gov^nments. — 
One point was the monopoly of trade, by the parent gov- 
ernment or nation in Europe, of its Araericar. colonies, 
(which was true of the French and the Dutch ai^ well as 
of the English,) with special and occasional relaxation, as 
was supposed to be for the benefit of the parent ^ate, or 
Ihe relief of the colonies. But the chief objection vas to 
the rule of 1756, as it was called; by which a righv was 
assumed by the British to prohibit the trade of a neutral 
nation with France, its enemy, not only in warlike stores, 
but in provisions ; and rendering the American merchant 
vessels liable to detention and search, on suspicion of hav- 
ing goods, belonging in fact, to citizens or subjects of Prance, 
Numerous valuable cargoes destined to French ports, in 
American ships, and ostensibly American property, were 
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really the property of merchants of Prance ; and thns con- 
veyed for the purpose of safety. The French contended 
that free or neutral bottoms determined the neutral charac- 
ter of the cargoes ; and availed themselves of this doctrine 
to transport their goods in American vessels, when in their 
own ships, they wete almost always captured, owing to the 
uaval superiority of the British. The American government 
complained of this doctrine or rule, as injurious to its com- 
Tuerce, as unjust, and novel. It was not indeed entirely a 
aew principle, for it had been asserted and followed fifty 
years before ; and other nations, when policy and interest 
required it, had contended for it. The French government 
had, in fact, only a few years before, acted on the same 
principle, in some instances, where American vessels were 
conveying cargoes in the Mediterranean belonging to the 
British. It was sufficient, however, for the American ad- 
ministration to remonstrate against the principle, as it 
operated to the diminution and restriction at the navigation 
of the country ; and as the rule had never received the full 
approbation or acquiesence of the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope. It was the opinion of a portion of the American 
merchants, that the situation of Europe and the dangers 
which threatened England, furnished a reasonable apology 
for a revival of this principle ; while others insisted, that 
the dangers of Great Britain could be no reason for such 
restrictions on the commerce of neutrals, and that the prin- 
ciple ought to be impugned by every independent and mar- 
itime nation. But the British administration adhered to the 
obnoxious rule, and gave orders to their vessels accordingly ; 
which proved highly injurious, and excited strong feeUngs 
of dissatisfaction in the United States. 

The measures of both the British and the Spanish gov-' 
emments were, at this period, indicative of no friendly dis- 
positions toward America — ^and there was a portion of the 
citizens who contended that war would be justified against 
Spain ; and another portion urged a suspension of commer- 
cial intercourse with England, in retaliation for her aggres- 
sions. This unsettled state of affairs continued for some 
time; and proved very embarrassing to commercial enter- 
prise, and highly excititig to political parties. A declara- 
tion of war by the United States against either of these 
powers would not have been approved by the majority of the 
citizens. It would not have been good policy ; and while 
there was any hope of success in negotiations, it was greater 
proof of wisdom to avoid open and general hostilities. 

The controversy with Spain respecting the territory for- 
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!|ierly possessed b^ that nation, was the ocenston of an 
expedition on the Mississippi, which, though undefined and 
professedly harmless to the United States, gave much alarm 
in 1806, and even led som^ to apprehend a design to sever 
the Union. The citizens of Kentucky and Tennessee had 
been complaining, more than two years, of Spanish miscon- 
duct ; and seemed ready to oblige them to leave the territory 
by force : and a few were so inconsiderate as to threaten to 
form a separate government in the valley of the Mississippi. 
A wide field was thus presented to the restless and ambitious 
mind of Aaron Burr, who was Vice President of the United 
States from 1800 to 1804, and who had lost the confidence 
of both of the great political parties in the country, to dis- 
play alike his talents at intrigue and his love of notoriety. 
tie professed no specific object; and it is not probable he 
liad matured any particular exclusive plan. And yet it was 
necessary for him, to avoid the charge of a treasonable de- 
*sign of severing the Union, to have some ostetisible object 
m view to justify his conduct 

He travelled into the western parts o{ the United States 
in 1805 and '06 ; and learnt more fully the state of feeling in 
the people, as well as the resources of that section of the 
country. His declarations were different to different char- 
acters, as to his ultimate designs, But it was generally 
Jretended, that his plan was to raise a force and invade 
[exico : and this periiiaps was necessary, as a cover to a 
more dangerous purpose : that of setting up a separate gov- 
ernment in the west, and including the newly purchased 
territcry of Louisiana. . That country contained a hetero- 
geneous population, and great discontent prevailed; and 
there was a prospect, therefore, of forming a governmept 
separate and mdependent of the United States. But if this 
should not succeed, or not appear sufficiently feasible, it was 
necessary to have another object, and that the ostensible 
^ne, of passing into Mexico, and giving no disturbance to 
the Union. How extensive the plan was, it is difficult to 
decide ; but many individuals in Washiagton, Philadelphiai 
New Yotk, and other places, had knowledge of some plan 
of Mr. Burt in the western country and on the Mississippi, 
not generally known to the community, l^ere was a mya- 
imy in his plans and conduct, which excited alarm, and led 
many to fear that he had real treasonable desig^is. The 
President was early apprised of his proceedings, in part at 
least ; and took measures for watching his movements, and 
of preventing any serious evils to the United States, it any 
socm were intended, tie wrote to the GoYemor 4>i Louis- 
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iana, and to the military commander of the United Sta^ 
troops in that quarter, to be on their guard against the plans 
of Mr. Burr, which might be ripe for execution before they 
were aware of it. And yet Burr sometimes pretended to 
others that the President knew of his designs ; with a view, 
probably, however, to remove all suspicions of his projects. 
His associates also charged General Wilkinson, the military 
commander near New Orleans, in the service of the United 
States, with being privy to Burr's intentions. 

The various movements and preparations of Burr, cer- 
tainly indicated some unusual and improper enterprise ; and 
few believed, that he was getting up an expedition to invade 
Mexico. The act itself must have been seen to be improper, 
and not likely to succeed, if attempted, with the few men 
Burr could raise. It was more probable, that his real object 
wa^, under various plausible pretences, and professing to 
have other objects in view, to take possession of New Or- 
leans by force, if circumstances should be favorable, and 
there to collect a sufficient number of discontented and ad- 
venturous spirits to maintain himself in power against the 
arms of the United States ; which, at that distance, and in 
the hands of Mr. Jefferson, he supposed would not be very 
promptly or very decisively used to subdue him. 

Colonel Burr proceeded to the Ohio, in the latter part of 
1806, having before been in various parts of the valley of 
the Mississippi far south ; and there prevailed on several 
individuals of influence to join him, or to afford him their 
aid. He there collected military stores and provisions, and 
enlisted men to follow him down the river ; sometimes de- 
claring his intention of proceeding against Mexico; and 
sometimes pretending he was authorized by the President 
to keep the Spaniatds in order, who remained on the terri- 
tory, and, as was at one time conjectured, to act offensively 
against the inhabitants in the western parts of the United 
States. It was said that Colonel Burr had several thousand 
men engaged to accompany or to follow him, on due notice, 
while he went down the river, almost alone, and unattended. 

Such a man, it must be supposed, had a definite object in 
view, though probably disclosed to only a few chosen ones 
in whom he could confide. And there can be very little 
doubt that his design was to collect men and adherents, in 
small and separate parties, at or near New Orleans, and 
there take command, and declare himself independent of 
the government of the United States. Governor Claiborne 
he md not fear ; and General Wilkinson he probably hoped 
would come into his views, and assist in ronning a .new 
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government in the L«ouisiana territory. His plans were 
early suspected, and many of his adherents and associates 
became alarmed, and declined to support him. Some of his 
correspondents were arrested at New Orleans, and conveyed, 
by the military, to Washington for examination ; but his 
fiiends attempted to represent the affair as unimportant, and 
irtiolly disconnected with any treasonable project. Thus 
situated, Mr. Burr made no further attempts to acconiplish 
his plan, whatever it might have been ; but he was arretted, 
taken to Virginia, tried for treason, and acquitted. His 
real designs were probably revealed to very few, who faith- 
fully kept his secrets. For nothing was proved to convict 
him. legally of the charge alleged against him. In the 
opinion of some, who knew him, he was as destitute of 
moral principles as Benedict Arnold. He had less of .bold 
daring and hardihood; but more talent for intrigue and 
concealment His trial was before the Circuit Court of the 
United States, Chief Justice Marshall presiding. It contin- 
ued several weeks ; and the Court exhibited great impar- 
tiality, as well as legal ability.* 

It is declared in the Constitution, '^ that the importation 
of such persons as any of the States then existing might 
think proper to admit, should not be prohibited by Congress 
prior to the year eighteen hundred and eight.'' This 
declaration or provision had reference to the importation of 
slaves from foreign States and countries ; so that there could 
justly be no act on the subject tb take effect before that 
period. In March, 1807, a law was passed to prevent such 
importation after the first day of January, 1808. There 
was no formidable opposition made to the passage of the 
law ; for it had generally been supposed, that after the period 
limited as above mentioned, such prohibition would be im- 
posed on the introduction of slaves from foreign countries. 
But a question has since been made, as to the precise mean- 
ing of the term migration, which is also used in the Consti- 
tution; and restricted in the same manner as that of 
importation. It has sometimes been contended, that Con- 
gress had power to prohibit the migration of slaves from 
one State, which allows of theix residence, into a State 
which does not permit of slavery, so as to, be there subject 
to the treatment of slaves by their owners ; and as they 
might legally be in the former State. The subject has been 
already often pressed ; and a great and alarming excite- 

*President Jefferson and his friends werd not satiafied with the conduct or 
decision of the Conrt 
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ment produced ; good policy seems to require more moder- 
ation and forbearance in future. 

An Act was passed about this time, which assumed a 
principle, or power in the national government, the consti- 
tutionality of which has been frequently since denied or 
questioned. This is the subject of internal improvements ; 
and it has often been denied that Congress had a constitu- 
tional right to expend the public monies for such a purpose. 
Some have denied such a right in all cases; others have 
admitted, that on great works of a national character and 
for the benefit of all the States, and especially, when re- 
lating to defence, expenditures might justly be incurred ; 
while a few have doubted the right in all cases. The 
prevailing opinion seems to have been, that works, not con- 
fined in their advantages to a single State, but of general 
utility and adding to the general improvement and prosperity 
of the Union, may justly be undertaken at the expense of 
the national treasury. And the question usually has been, 
whether a plan, or a work projected, was of that nature. 
Canals near the sea, to facilitate the means of conveyance 
fitom one part of the Union to another, in time of war, are 
evidently important in a national view. The Act of Con- 
gress at this time was for the survey, and preparing for 
travel, a public road from the north bank in the Potomac, to 
the river Ohio, near Wheeling ; with a view to facilitate 
the intercourse between the country on and near the At- 
lantic, and the settlements in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the northwestern territory. It was chiefly in the 
State of Virginia ; but it would not be for the exclusive 
benefit of the people of that State, but for those of the other 
States on the Atlantic, and for th6se in the western parts of 
the Union ; and would also render the public lands in the 
northwest far more valuable. The political friends of the 
administration which approved of the measure, have gen- 
erally, in all case^ of a similar nature since, opposed the 
right of making appropriations for internal improvements. 
The road has proved to be of great public benefit to a large 
portion of the Union ; but the sum first voted was not the 
one hundredth part of the amount afterwards granted to 
finish and repair the road. 

In 1807, Congress also made a law, for the punishment 
of all frands, which should be committed on the National 
Bank. The penalty was not death, which, in European 
governments is inflicted for such a crime ] but it was very 
severe, rendering the persons convicted liable to severed 
years imprisonment, and to a heavy fine. This was not 
19 
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ia party question. It was approved by all classes of citi- 
zens, ana considered necessary for the security of individ- 
uals and the government. 

Negotiations had now been pursued for some time, for 
forming a treaty between the United States and Eng- 
land, on the subject of neutral rights, which the British 
Svernment was charged with having violated ; particu- 
rly in the seizure of American vessels trading to any 
country with which it was at war ; and in taking men by 
force from vessels of the United States, under the pretence 
of their beine British subjects. These questions had long 
been agitated, and the claims set up by Great Britain were 
highly injurious to the commercial interests of the United 
States. Two Envoys were sent to London in 1S06, to en- 
ter into negotiations relating to these important points. 
After much discussion and delay, a treaty was signed by 
the American and British ministers, and forwarded to the 
President early in 1807. But as there was no definite and 
explicit agreement, on the part of the British, to relinquish 
their claim of taking their own seamen wherever they 
might find them ; which the American Envoys had been 
instructed not to recognize, especially as to public vessels ; 
and as an article was appendoi to the treaty after signing, 
by which the British government might require of the 
United States — ^in case of an invasion or blockage of Eng- 
land by the French, which was then threatened — a varia- 
tion from the stipulations of the treaty, favorable to Great 
Britain,* the President chose not to submit it to the Sen- 
ate. The additional article, however, it was said might be 
rejected or declined, without danger to the other parts of 
the treaty, which had been deliberately adopted by the 
ministers of both nations. And it was therefore believed 
that circumstances would not justify a rejection of the 
whole treaty. The article respecting the impressment of 
seamen, was modified and rendered less objectionable, by 
an agreement that the British ships of war should be for- 
bidden to take any men except English subjects ; and to 
do this not by violence or in such manner as to give of- 
fence. But the President considered the additional article, 
to which he would not in any sense assent, as furnishing 
an objection to the treaty itself; and he was also dissatis- 



* Hie artiele reqnifed, that the American govemmeot iboakl adept die 
nme rale towardi one belligerent, {England) ae it had towardi the other, 
{Franc$.) Or, in other woidi, the British ministers reserved the right of 
refiuanc to rUify the treaty, if Fiance did not abandon ita (vnjost) pretensions; 
«r aha Jd the United Stataa snbmk to them. 
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fied with the conduct of his ministers, in consenting to a 
treaty, which did not bind the British to relinquish entirely 
their claim to search American vessels for Uieir seamen. 
The abuses to which this claim gave occasion were nu- 
merous, and highly injurious, as well to merchant vessels 
as to public ships. For with the pretence of their being 
native British subjects on board of American vessels, they 
were all liable to be detained, and searched, and citizens 
of the United States taken from them and forced into the 
service of England. 

It was insisted by a portion of the people, that the Pres- 
ident ought to have laid the treaty before the Senate ; and 
if ttiey approved, to adopt it, as it was, or to propose some 
modification of it, as was done in the case of the treaty 
made with France in 1801. The American envoys had 
signed the treaty, and they were the political friends of the 
President ; and it was believed one more favorable to the 
United States could not be obtained; and that it was to be 
preferred to open war, or entire non-intercourse with Great 
Britain, for which some then contended as the best policy. 
A rejection of the treaty, it was feared, might lead to im- 
mediate hostiUties; and a system of non-intercourse would 
greatly diminish American commerce and navigation, and 
also provoke Great Britain to retaliate by increased depre- 
dations, under color of exercising her belligerent rights, 
as necessary to her own safety against the novel policy of 
France, her powerful rival and enemy. 

Another portion of the citizens fully justified the Presi- 
dent in his conduct on this occasion. They insisted that 
the advice of theSenate could not bind him, and ought not 
to prevail against his opinion. 'That it was a matter of 
discretion and prerogative with him to submit it to the Sen- 
ate or not ; ana that if in great doubt himself, he might lay 
the subject before that body, and if they advised to its 
adoption, to give it his consent, and place the responsibility 
on them. This mieht have been the most prudent course ; 
but if he was decidedly opposed to the treaty, as injurious 
and dishonorable, he ought, as chief magistrate, to have the 
power to withhold it. The adoption of the treaty, without 
the additional note or article, would have been more con- 
sistent with good pplicy, in a neutral government, as that 
of the United States ^en was ; and would have manifested 
a sincere desire to concUiate Great Britain, whose good will 
towards America was highly important. The rejection or 
suspension of the treaty with England had an unfavorable 
influence with the British government and their naval com- 
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manders. They thought they saw in it an unwillingness 
on the part of the President to conciliate that nation, or to 
preserve friendly relations between the two countries. They 
had long complained of partiality in the American govern- 
ment for France, and a readiness to submit to commercial 
obstructions and interruptions from the latter, which it de* 
nounced as unjust in the former. They had also some rea- 
son, perhaps, to complainof American commanders shipping 
British subjects, with a full knowledge or a suspicion of 
their being such. Had the British commanders gone no 
farther than to take the subjects of the king of England 
from merchant vessels lying in harbors, the practice might 
have been tolerated, rather than to risk hostilities with that 
nation, to the great injury of the American navigation. — 
But to allow the public ships of the United States to be 
s^rched, could not justly be expected of an independent 
nation. Nor were the people willing to submit to the great 
inconvenience of having even merchant vessels detained 
and searched on the high seas. The British minister at 
Washington asserted that French armed ships had forcibly 
taken men from- American vessels, on the belief or pretences of 
their beingnatural subjects of France ; and that no greatcom- 
plaint or excitement followed on such occurrence. And it 
was also expressly offered, by the British government, when 
it asserted a right to take their own subjects, where ever 
found, after requesting their surrender of the commander of 
the vessel to which tliey then belonged, that their ships of 
war should give up any American citizens on board, on re- 
quest and proof that they were such. One point of dispute 
on this subject was, that native British subjects, being nat- 
uralized by the laws of the United States, were considered 
Americans by the federal government, as fully as if they 
had been born within the United States ; while the doctrine 
of the English administration was, and long had been, that 
its native citizens could not expatriate themselves, so as not 
to be obliged to serve in defence of their own country. And 
the time was one of great danger to England, when it was 
threatened with invasion by a powerful neighboring nation, 
and its ancient maritime rights and claims expressly im- 
pugned. 

While negotiations were pending in England, between 
that government and the United States, on the subject of 
impressing seamen, by the British commanders, from Amer- 
ican vessels, an unhappy and unexpected event occurred 
which excited direct and uncommon attention to this vexed 
question, and produced strong feelings of indignation in the 
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people throughout the Union. The Chesapeake^ an Ameri- 
can frigate of forty-four guns, sailed from the port of Norfolk 
under Captain Barron ; a few hours after leaving the harbor 
was hailed by an English frigate of about the same size 
and number of guns — and a boat sent with an officer and 
several men to the Chesapeake, demanding or requesting 
that three of the crew might be delivered them by Captain 
Barron, as they were native British subjects, and declared 
also to have deserted from a British ship of war lying in or 
near the harbor of Norfolk. Captain Barron said he had no men 
on board of that description, and that they were all, as he 
felt assured, Americans — adding that his men could not be 
mustered but by his own order, and he should not permit any 
search to be made. On the return of the boat to the British 
frigate, she proceeded with all possible dispatch towards the 
Chesapeake; and when sufficiently near, fired a gun; but 
it was not regarded by Captain Barron ; at least no return 
of shot was given. He was in suspense, as to the mean- 
itig and object of the British commander ; his men were 
also employed in clearing the deck and stowing away arti- 
cles on deck, having but a few hours before put to sea. A 
full broadside was then poured into the Chesapeake by the 
British frigate, which did great damage to the h^uU and spars 
and rigging of the frigate ; and killed and wounded several 
men. Captain Barron, considering his ship not prepared 
for battle, nor decided, perhaps, what course it was his duty 
to pursue, in such an unexpected emergency, concluded to 
make no resistance, and surrendered his ship as a prize to 
the British frigate. The British captain then again sent 
his boat with an officer and men and took the three men — 
whom he alleged to be British subjects/and deserters, a short 
time before, from a British public ship of war — but declined 
to keep possession of the Chesapeake, which returned to 
Norfolk in a shattered condition. 

This was considered a great outrage, even if the facts 
were as stated by the British commander; and wa^ a 
proper subject for negotiation to provide a remedy for such 
evils. But the British officer asserted, that it was known 
before the Chesapeake sailed, that she had British seamen 
on board, who were deserters ; and that on proper applica- 
tion, they were refused to be given up when demanded. 
Captain Barron declared he had enlisted no such men for 
his ship, and was ignorant that any of that description had 
been enlisted by others, or was on board his vessel. The 
attack of the British was certainly unjustifiable ; and yet it 
was generally believed that due care had not been given U> 
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avoid receiving British seamen on board American vessels ; 
and particularly in the case of th€ Chesapeake at the time. 

The British government disavowed the act, when it re- 
ceived intelligence of it ; and no orders justifying such 
conduct had teen explicitly given. And yet the king and 
his ministers had long contended for the principle, which 
seemed to lead to such a result. For they claimed a right 
to take their own native subjects at all times and in all 
places. But they also declared a disposition to guard against 
the abuses of the practice, by forbidding their naval com- 
manders to take any by force, not fully knowii or proved to 
be Englishmen ; and they were willing to forbear the exer- 
cise of the right which they claimed, so far as not to securch, 
by force, a public ship of the United States ; but only to 
demand the surrender of the men claimed ; and to represent 
the case, when referred, to their government And, at the 
same time, were ready to stipulate that their own vessels 
might be searched, when in harbors, by American com- 
manders, for citizens of the United States. This was the 
greatest difficulty which occurred in the negotiations 
pursued during that year, between the federal government 
and the British administration. Another subject, attended 
with great difficulty, was that of the rights of neutrals ; ' 
which most acknowledged had been often disregarded and 
violated, both by England and France, during the war of 
several years then existing. Each government, in its turn, 
had repeatedly issued orders, operating to the interruption 
and injury of American commerce ; by assuming new prin- 
ciples, or extending former usage, in blockades : forbidding 
a neutral vessel 'to enter the port of its enemy, even with 
provisions and goods' not usually considered contraband. 
And a whole country was declared in a state of blockade, 
when only one or two armed vessels were to be found on a 
very long coast. 

A meeting of Congress was summoned by the President 
in October, 1807, several weeks earlier than the usual time 
of the fall session ; and a reference to his public message 
commimicated on that occasion, will, in a good measure, 
show the great subjects then demanding the consideration 
of the national legislature, as well as his own views of the 
most important events which had occurred after their pre- 
vious meeting. 

'^ The many injuries and depredations committed on our 
commerce and navigation on the high seas, for years past, 
the successive innovations on those principles of public law, 
which have been established by the reason and usage of 
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nations, as the rule of their intercourse, and the umpire and 
security of their rights and peace, and all the circumstances 
which induced the extraordmary mission to England, are 
already known to you. The instructions given to our min- 
isters were framed in the sincerest spirit of amity and mod- 
eration. They proposed arrangements which might embrace 
and settle all the points in difference between us, which 
might bring us to a mutual understanding on our neu- 
tral and national rights, and provide for a commercial 
intercourse on conditions of equality. After long and fruit- 
less endeavors to effect the purpose of their mission, they 
concluded to sign such a treaty as could be obtained, and 
to send it for consideration ; candidly declaring to the other 
negotiators that they were acting against their instructions ; 
and that their government therefore could not be pledged 
for its ratification. 

'^ Some of the articles proposed might have been admitted 
on a principle of compromise ; but others were too highly 
disadvantageous, and no sufficient provision was made 
against the principal source of the irritations and collisions 
which were constantly endangering the peace of the two 
nations. The question, therefore, whether a treaty should 
be accepted in that form, could have admitted but of one 
decision, even had no declaration of the other party impaired 
our confidence in it. Still anxious not to close the door 
against friendly adjustment, new modifications were framed, 
and further concessions authorized, than could before have 
been supposed necessary ; and our ministers were instructed 
to resume their negotiations on those grounds. 

" On this new reference to amicable discussion, we were 
reposing in confidence, when, on the 22d of June last, by a 
formal order from a British admiral, the frigate Chesapeake, 
leaving her port for a distant service, was attacked by one 
of those vessels, which had been lying in our harbors, under 
the indulgencies of hospitality, was disabled from proceed- 
ing, had several of her crew killed, and four taken away. 
On this outrage no conmientaries are necessary. Its charac- 
ter has been pronounced, by the indignant voice of our cit- 
ixens, with an emphasis and unanimity never exceeded. 
I immediatelv, by proclamation, interdicted our harbors and 
waters to aU British armed vessels ; forbade intercourse 
with them ; and, uncertain how far hostilities were intended, 
the town of Norfolk indeed being threatened with immedi- 
ate attack, a sufficient force was ordered for the protection 
of that place ; and such other preparations conmienced and 
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puTsned as the prospect rendered proper. An armed vessel 
of the United States was dispatched, with instructions to 
our ministers at London, to call on that government for the 
satisfaction and security required by the outrage. A 
short interval ought now to bring an answer ; which shall 
be communicated to you as soon as received : then also, or 
as soon after as the public interests shall be found to admit, 
the unratified treaty and proceedings relative to it, shall be 
made known to you. 

** The aggression thus begun, has been continued, on the 
part of the British commanders, by remaining within our wa- 
ters, in defiance of the authority of the country, by habit- 
ual violations of its jurisdiction, and at length by putting 
to death one of the persons whom they had forcibly taken 
from the Chesapeake. These aggressions necessarily led 
to the policy, either for never admitting an armed vessel 
into our harbors, or of maintaining, in every harbor such 
an armed force as may constrain obedience to the laws, 
and protect the lives and property of our citizens against 
their armed guests. But the expense of such a standing 
force, and its inconsistence with our principles, dispense 
with those courtesies which would necessarily call for it ; 
and leave us equally free to exclude the navy, as we do 
the army of a foreign power from entering our limits. 

*^ To former violations of maritime rights, another is 
now added of very extensive efiect. The government of 
that nation has issued an order interdicting all trade, by 
neutrals, between ports not in amity with them, and being 
now at war with nearly every nation on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean seas, our vessels are required to sacrifice 
their cargoes at the first port they touch, or to return home 
without the benefit of going to any other market Under 
this new law of the ocean, our trade on the Mediterranean, 
has been swept away by seizures and condemnations, and 
that in other seas, is threatened with the same fate. 

^' Our diflferences with Spain, remain still unsettled, no 
measures having been taken, aa . her part, since my last 
communications to Congress, to bring them to a close. 
But under a state of things, which may favor reconsider- 
ation, they have been recently pressed ; and an expecta- 
tion is entertained that they may now be brought to aa 
issue of some sort. With their subjects on our borders, no 
new collisions have taken place, nor seem immediately to 
be apprehended." 

Reference was also made, in this public message of the 
President, to the alleged conspiracy of Aaron Burr against 
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the peace and integrity of the Union, in the following 
tenns: — 

'' I informed Congress, at their last session, of the enter- 
prise against the public peace, which was helieyed to he 
in preparation by Aaron Burr and his associates ; of the 
measures taken to defeat them, and to bring the offenders 
to justice. Their enterprises were happily defeated by the 
patriotic efforts of the militia, wherever called into action, 
in promptly arranging the difficulties on the Sabine river, re- 
pairing to those, arising on the Mississippi, and dissipating, 
before their explosion, plots engendered there. I shall 
think it my duty to lay before you the proceedings and the 
evidence publicly exhibited, on the arraignment of the prin- 
cipal offenders before the District Court of Virginia ; that 
you may be enabled to judge, whether the defect was in 
the testimcmy, in the law, or in the administration of the 
law; and wherever it shall be found, the legislature alone 
can apply or originate the remedy. The framers of the 
Constitution certainly supposed they had guarded,. as well 
the government against destruction by treason, as the citi- 
zens against oppression, on pretence of it: and if these 
ends are not attained, it is of importance to inquire, by 
what means they may be more effectually guarded.''*^ 

It was also stated by the President in his message, that 
Ihe finances of tb^ government were in a prosperous con- 
dition; four millions of the public debt having been paid 
during the year past, besides meeting the current expenses 
of the civil list, and the expenditures for several public 
works authorized by Congress at the preceding session. 
The general spirit and tone of this message of the Presi- 
dent, and most of the measures he had adopted or recom- 
mended, were highly approved and commended through 
the country. The resentment expressed of the attack made 
by one of the British navy on an American frigate, was no 
greater than most of the citizens felt on the occasion. And 
his declining to lay the treaty with England before the 
Senate, with the great objections which might justly be 
made to it ; especially, as it appeared, he had given new 
instructions to his ministers, to resume negotiations and to 
accede to some modifications of the articles most objection- 
able, with a view to preserve peace between the two na- 

* If Mr. JefiwMn wu too pradent pnblieljr to dimpproTe of the oondvet 
•r Judge Manhall, at the trial of Colonel Burr for treason, he follj expreated 
hia opinion in letters to his intimate friends, in which he chaiged the chief 
jostiee with partiality for Barr, and intimated that his decision was owing to 
pblilieal prejadiees agaiMt the administratioD. 
20 
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tions ; was generally jiwtified by the people. Complaints 
were, indeed, still made by a portion of the citizens, that 
the administration was more sensitive under any violations 
of neutral rights, or exercise of arbitrary power, in im- 
pressments, when committed by British commanders, than 
m similar cases, where the French were the authors. It 
was also believed to be impolitic to insist on the British re- 
linquishing altogether the practice of searching on board of 
neutral ships for their own seamen, who had deserted ; and 
that, if open hostilities followed the non-agreement on this 
subject, great blame must attach to the President who re- 
fused to accept a treaty, without adjusting this point of 
dispute to his entire wishes. This excluding all British 
public vessels from the harbors and waters of the United 
States, by proclamation — instead of confining the exclusion 
Co the ship, or squadron, by which the attack was ordered 
and made ; and before the British government had time to 
disavow the act ; was also deemed to be indicative of a dis- 
position to widen the breach between the two governments. 

It was said, that it would have been more dignified, 
as well as more prudent, to have waited to learn what 
explanation the British rulers would offer in the imfortu- 
nate occurrence. The decrees of the French government, 
relating to neutral commerce, by which citizens of the 
United States were deeply and injurioiAly affected, were 
said also to be equally a departure from, and therefore an 
interpolation of the laws of nations, as the orders of the 
British ; and that far less remonstrance had been made by 
the federal government against the one than against the 
other. It was also observed, that the President should 
have given strict ordecs to the commanders of the United 
States vessels, not to harbor deserters from the British ser- 
vice, nor to enlist seamen who were known to be native 
subjects of that kingdom. The charge against the Presi- 
dent, was in substance, that there was not that spirit of 
real impartiality displayed, whieh was proper for the gov- 
ernment of a neutral nation, in the diplomatic intercourse 
with the two great European belligerents. The extent or 
degree of partiality for one nation, if it existed at all, would 
not be susceptible of accurate statement or description. 

The occlusion of the ports and harbors of the United 
States against all British ships of war, before the conduct 
of the English government was known in reference to the 
recent attacii:, «erved to create an obstacle in the way of a 
speedy and amicable adjxistment on that subject. For 
though the British ministry promptly declared the act un- 
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antborised, and appointed a special EDvoy to the United 
States to make suitable explanations, wlieu the proclama* 
tion o( the President was known, it produced a^ unfaYof' 
able efiect; and they said no amends or explanations were 
necessary, as the federal government haa punished the 
imprcmer act, by excluding the British ships of war from 
their narbors, without a reasonable suspension of a retali^ 
ating measure for the injury committed. Whether this 
plea for declining the offer of an apology or disavowal, was 
sufficient, there were different opinions expressed ; and the 
circumstance proved a fruitful source of diplomatic corres* 
pondence. 

The allusion in the message to the trial of Aaron Burr 
and others, charged with treason against the United States^ 
and with a design to divide the Union^ was considered ex- 
eeptionable by impartial jurists, and by the sincere friends 
of the Constitutioft; as they believed they saw in it a dis- 
position to lessen the dignity and to undermine the inde« 
pendence of the judiciary (fepartment. The suggestion in 
the message might have been taken as a recommendation 
to amend the law, on the subject of treason, and to make 
it more strict and severe : but, on a^ natural construction 
the implication evidently was^ that the judges had not 
done their duty,, and that their conduct was deserving 
investigation. The President was known to have ex- 
pressed views on other occasions unfavorable to the inde- 
pendence of the judicial department : and his sentiments 
relating to the subject were closely observed ; perhaps an 
unfounded suspicion was indulged as to his real views of 
the correctness of the judges' conduct. Great impartiality 
was shown by them at the trial ; and dangerous and trea- 
sonable as the plans of Burr might have been, he could not 
have been justly convicted without sufficient legal evi' 
d«ice. The law is too sacred to be made to swerve from a 
direct course in times of party excitement, or to favor the 
wishes of those high in power ; and should be administered 
by fixed rules and principles, certain and undeviating as 
the laws of nature. 

The principles avowed and the conduct pursued both by 
the British and French governments, at this period, were 
9o injurious to the commerce and navigation of neatrals^ 
especially as affectine the United States, that there was 
just reason for the President and Congress to complain 
asainst each of these belligerents; and to adopt measures 
of prevention or redressw Each of these governments had 
sometime acted on principles, not generaUy admitted to be 
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correct by neutral nations ; or had extended the application 
of former rules, in such cases, to an extreme, which went 
to annihilate all neutral rights, and to render a nation, at 
peace and pursuing its lawful commerce, liable to constant 
depredations and losses. Not only were the vessels of 
neutral nations made liable to seizure for attempting to en- 
ter a blockaded port, or for conveying articles commonly 
considered contraband in time of war ; but a whole coun- 
try was pretended to be in a state of blockade, when no 
vessels ot war were near ; and all provisions were declared 
contraband, as well a^ munitions of war, and naval stores. 
France and England had alike offended against the rights 
of neutrals in these respects.* And the navigation of the 
United States was almost swept from the ocean by such 
arbitrary proceedings of the belligerent nations of Europe. 
There seemed to be no prospect of safety, but in abandon- 
ing all commercial enterprise. And some individuals in 
the federal government, at the time, and the President and 
Secretary of State, were supposed also to be in favor of 
such a policy ; and to prefer non-intercourse, and embai^ 
goes for a long' period, as the most sure and effectual rem- 
edy. But the people of those States, which were exten- 
sively engaged in commerce, were desirous of negotiating 
on the subject, in the hope of preventing a state of actuid 
war, and of maintaining their maritime rights. 

While the President and his ministers adhered to their 
demands, on the subject of impressments and the commer- 
cial rights of neutrals, and there were no indications 
that Engknd or France would withdraw their high preten- 
sions, or Cease to commit depredations on the citizens of 
the United States, the apprehensions of war prevailed; 
and yet little was done by government for the defence of 
the country. A few more gunboats were ordered to be 
built ; but these could only afford very limited means of 

* The decree of Bqonaparte, dated at Berlin, in October, 1806, was aa 
great an interpolation of the laws of nations, as any order of the British govern- 
ment, of which the President had complained. It declared, ** the Briciili 
klands in a state of blockade, and interdicted all intercourse with them; and 
all vessels from Ijigland, or her ports, entering the ports of France, or of her 
allies, were forfeited. And in December following, another decree was pro- 
malgated by the Emperor, from Milan, declaring all neutral vessels, which nad 
been searched or visited by the British, denationalized^ and made lawful prizes; 
and reiterating the former declaration, that the British islands were to be. 
considered blockaded both by sea and land. In November, 1807, the British 
orders of council were issued, (or received,) professedly in retaliation of the 
French decrees. Similar orders, however, though less severe and injurious, 
had been adopted by the British government. 
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defence, and that in a few sitnations. The principal fear 
was a war with England, as it would prove highly disas- 
trous to the interests of the United States. That govern- 
ment, however, had declared its purpose to gaard against 
abuses under their system of searching neutral vessels for 
their own subjects : and had promptly sent an Envoy to 
the United States, to tender reparation for the attack on the 
Chesapeake. But a new difficulty arose in the way of a 
speedy settlement of this unfortunate event. The procla- 
mation of the President, interdicting the harbors of the 
United States to all public British sifiips, and its continu- 
ance, after the appointment of a special minister to offer 
explanations for the single act of violencie committed, was 
alleged as an excuse for not giving su<^h explanations. 
And the arrival of an Envoy for a pacific purpose, in this 
state of the question, served to present new obstacles to a 
friendly adjustment, rather than to ensure it. 

In this state of affairs with foreign nations, and with the 
prospect it suggested, the President was induced, in De* 
cember, 18D7, to recommend an embargo; which was 
immediately -approved and ordered by Congress. The 
principal design of the President, in this measure, appears 
to have been the safety of American vessels and property : 
while he believed it would operate, in some measure, as a 
non-intercourse with France and England ; and thus in- 
jure those nations more, perhaps, than open hostilities. 
The measure was considered expedient by the majority of 
the people; while a large portion believed it would prove 
unavailing in its influence, to lead the British ministry to 
a disposition for a more favorable adjustment of the exist- 
ing dispute : and many were wholly opposed to an em- 
bargo, as imposed by this Act ; inasmuch as there was no 
provision for limiting it to a certain period. An embargo 
had been laid by the old Congress, early in the war of the 
revolution ; and again, in 1794, under the presidency of 
Washington; but these were limited to thirty or sixty 
days. But the prjesent Act, for this measure, was indefi- 
nite as to the term of its operation ; and it could not be 
withdrawn, even by a major vote of Congress, if the Presi- 
dent should not approve of it. If it were intended as a 
measure of annoyance and injury to a foreign nation, it 
was putting it in the power of the President to make war ; 
and if it were designed chiefly as a means of safety, it was 
said, the merchants were the best judges, as to the risk 
and the dangers. A neutral position was evidently favor- 
able to the interests of the nation ; and had the design of 
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the embargo been to prevent war, and to preserve the ben- 
efits of neutrality to the United States, it would have been 
borne without complaint But to withdraw entirely from 
the ocean, was not the way to ensure prosperity, nor to 
gain the respect of other nations. And there was too much 
reason to believe, that the measure had been recommended 
and adopted, at the secret instance of the French Emperor, 
who sought to destroy or to limit the commercial business 
of his rival, Great Britain; and who insisted on the co- 
operation of the United States, directly, or indirectly, in his 
plans to subjugate his natural and powerful enemy. 

The papers communicated to Congress, when the em- 
bargo was recommended, did not prove the measure to be 
necessary ; and those kept back, as it was at the time sup- 
posed some were, and afterwards was admitted to be a 
fact, only confirmed the belief, that it was at the desire or 
with the approbation of the Emperor of France, that the 
embargo Act was then adopted. The letters of the Amer« 
ican Envoys in Paris, afterwards published, stated various 
conversations and facts, which showed that the Emperor 
expected an embargo would be laid by the American gov- 
ernment, and that it would meet his approbation ; though 
he might have been better pleased if the United States had 
declared war against England.* 

The conduct both of England and France, at this time, 
as it had been for two years previously, was very injuri- 
ous to American commerce ; for most of the vessels of the 
United States, bound to either of those countries, were seized 
by armed ships of the other nation. And the dangers to 
navigation were great and extensive : But it was the opin- 
ion of men entitled to respect and confidence for their good 

* The Emperor had said, there ihonld be no neotrali: that the United 
States ahoald be decided friends, or he must treat them as enemies. And he 
predicted in October, that an embargo would be laid in America; which was 
miposed bj Congress, in December after. The President used the follow- 
ing language in a confidential letter to his minister in Paris, October, 1808, 
"Buonaparte does not wish us to go to war with England; knowing we have 
not ships sufficient to carry on such a war* And to submit to pay Inland the 
tribute on our commerce, which she demands by her orders in cooncil, would 
be to aid her in the war against France, and would give the Emperor jud 
ground to declare roar on «s." The spirit of the Emperor was so assuming 
and despotic, at this period, that he is reported to have said — ** The Americans 
ought to tear up their Act of Independence, and to become again, as beibre 
their Revolution, the subjects of EUigland; or to take such measures as that 
their commerce should not be tariffied (taxed) by the English.*' And this 
language he used, because the United States would not declare war against 
England, as he desired; but was disposed to settle difficulties with that nation 
by uigotiations and a treaty. 
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jadgment, that negotiations conducted in a proper spirit, 
would have prevented the difficulties and evils which oc- 
curred to the United States ; and that more decision and 
firmness would have prevented war and preserved com- 
mercial prosperity, in France, the American Envoys 
spoke with far more independence and propriety, than their 
instructions from the President could have inspired ; and 
they even expressed surprise that some resentment was 
not manifested by the federal administration. They could 
not believe, that the terms dictated by the Emperor would 
be received with so much readiness by the chief magistrate 
of a great republic. And the American ministers in Eng« 
land expressly declared, that a treaty might have been 
made with that government, which if not in all respects 
such as was desired, might be accepted, without injury or 
dishonor to the United States. But the President expressed 
an opinion in favor of an embargo ; and his wishes were 
then a law to the majority of Congress. What were his 
secret views can only be matter of conjecture, from tiie 
events of the time. He, however, declared it to be a meas- 
ure of coercion, and not directly of war, towards Great 
Britain, whose conduct he deemed most unjust, while 
many of the people viewed the measures of France equally 
arbitrary and improper. War has usually been consid- 
ered a peculiar measure of coercion; but the President 
made a distinction between open and declared hostilities, 
and other measures designed to compel the government of 
England to accede to the terms proposed by the United 
States. 

The British Envoy, appointed to offer reparation, or to 
make explanation and apology, for the attack on the Ches- 
apeake, arrived at Washington, in December; and soon 
after the embargo A^t had been adopted by Congress. He 
had been sometime expected ; and the object of his mission 
was well understood. Whether the embargo was hastened, 
with an expectation that he might offer to make reparation 
or apology for that injury, of which prudence would re- 
quire the acceptance, could not be fully decided. But such 
an opinion was entertained by a large portion of the citi- 
zens. And though the President had declared his desire 
to avoid war with England, and had made efforts at nego- 
tiation to prevent such a calamity, the various acts of sub- 
mission to French usurpation, and a tenacious adherence 
, to particular terms of peace with England, to which it was 
known, that nation would not consent, gave strength to 
the belief, that he was not very anxious to avoid hostilities ; 
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or would prefer war with Great Britain to the resentment 
of the rulers of France. The ostensible reason for the 
embargo, however, was the arbitrary decrees and the inju-* 
rious practice both of England and France, and the only 
way for saving commercial property from the grasp of 
each : for it might be said with much truth, that those 
two belligerent nations had been long waging a maritime 
war with the United States. 

It was expected, that a discussion would take place 
without delay, with the new British Envoy, respecting the 
special object of his mission ; and that it would soon be 
known, whether the explanation and reparation offered 
would be accepted, or the dispute with England, on that 
and other subr)ects, would issue in open war. But there 
was an unaccountable delay in conducting the negotiation ; 
and it afterwards appeared, that various obstacles were pre- 
sented by the President to an early commencement of cor- 
respondence on this subject ; such as a desire to hear again 
from the American Envoy in England, and the feeble hc^th 
of the Secretary of State, whom he wished to conduct it 

When the correspondence between the Secretary and 
the British Ambassador, at the call of the House of 
Representatives, was published, sometime after, it ap- 
peared, that the special Envoy from England had been 
very urgent to adjust the affair of the Chesapeake ; and 
had declared his authority to offer what liis government 
considered an honorable reparation, as well as a disavowal 
of the act ; with an assurance that an agreement be made 
not to search the public armed vessels of the United States 
for their seamen. And he also made it known to the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State, at an early day, that he was 
instructed to treat solely on this i^ct, and without reference 
to any other matter in dispute between the two nations. 
But the President saw fit to decline treating on this single 
subject, and to introduce several other topics to be con- 
nected with it, and settled at the same time. The British 
Envoy replied, that his instructions did not permit him to 
connect any other svibject with this case ; and declined all 
ferther correspondence, except a general reference to former 
difficulties, in answer to a long note of Mr. Madison, the 
Secretary of State, in order to show, that in his opinion 
those difficulties might be easily removed, if there was a 
sincere desire to remove or adjust them, and that his gor* 
emment did not consider them just causes of war. As in 
many other cases of a public nature, and especially those 
relating to die conduct of the federal administration with 
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respect to the policy both of England and France, at that 
period, there were different opinions expressed, as to the 
propriety of the course pursued by the President. And 
perhaps there were too strong, party feelings existing, to 
secure or call iorlh an expression of sentiments entirely 
impartial and just 

As there was some provocation given, by enlisting and 
refusing to give lip British seamen, and even British de^ 
serters, which was the occasion and pretext for the rash 
and violent act of the British commander, as it was sup* 

E>sed to be unauthorized by his government ; and as the 
ritish cabinet promptly disavowed and regretted it, and 
immediately sent a special ambassador to make an apology 
and reparation ^ for it, it was the general opinion of the 
people, that the unhappy afiair should be settled at once, 
if the explanation tendered was proper, and not be embar- 
rassed or delayed by a reference to other subjects. And 
some believed, that a wish to please the Emperor of France, 
or to avert his displeasure, who had said, '^ that the Amer- 
ican government could not submit to the British conduct, 
but would declare war against that nation," had an influ- 
ence in leading to the course pursued by the President 

The language and conduct of the Emperor, at this period, 
manifested such an interference with the measures of the 
United States, as to justify the prevailing opinion, that 
great firmness was necessary in resisting his unjust claims ; 
and that, when this was not manifested, there must be an 
improper fear of his displeasure, or an equally improper de- 
sire for his favor and friendship. The course of the admin- 
istration at this time was not generally considered to be 
strictly impartial. The letters received from the American 
Envoys, both in France and in England, were long kept 
from Congress ; and afterwards only partially communi- 
cated , and several of these required to be returned to the 
President, without being made public. Some of those citi- 
zens who had been the warm political friends of the admin- 
istration, wei^ dissatisfied with this conduct And when 
the letters, permitted to be laid before the people through 
the press, some months after, were read, it appeared,, that 
the British government was really desirous of maintaining 
peace with the United States, and of making some sacrifices 
to prevent a war ; while the spirit of the French Emperor 
indicated little respect for the government, and little regard 
for the interests of America ; especially, if his object could 
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be obtained, of inflicting the greatet injury on the commer- 
cial and naval power of England:* * 

The conduct of the Emperor was considered, by a great 
portion of the people, alike unjust and dishonorable. De- 
crees of an injurious tendencj'^ to neutral commerce, when 
remonstrated against by thq American Envoy, were de- 
clared not to be in force towards the citizens of the United 
States ; and yet, in several instances, within a year from 
such assurances, they were put in execution, even on the 
cargoes of vessels driven into Prance by stress of weather, 
or wrecked on its coasts. And the allies, or the vassals of 
France were required by the Emperor to conduct in a sim- 
ilar manner towards American vessels and property. And 
it was justly deemed dishonorable either to antedate a de- 
oree, or to pass it in secret, and afterwards to claim the 
benefit of having issued it at an earlier period than its pub- 
lication. 

When the people were possessed of these facts, they be- 
came still more dissatisfied with the embargo. Grievous and 
lestrictive as the measure was, it would have been borne with 
patriotic patience, had it been supposed necessary to vindi- 
cate and preserve the rights of the nation; but when it was 
believed it had been adopted in conformity to the Views of 
a foreign power, the complaints increased ; and some of the 
meinbers of Congress, who at first supported the measure, 
on the recommendation of the President, were desirous of 
repealing it. The majority, however, were in favor of con- 
tinuing it; and additional acts were soon after passed by 
Congress, rendering its provisions more strict and more op- 
pressive. The coasting vessels, and even the fishermen, 
on or near the coasts, were subjected to severe restrictions 
in their business, and required to give large bonds, on 
leaving a port, under the pretence of their having inter- 
course with British ports or vessels.. And when, some 
m^onths after, as the opposition to the embargo ihcreased, 
the act was suspended, or withdrawn by the President, as 
he had been authorized by Congress, in April, 1808, on the 
repeal of the orders of the belligerents afiecting neutral 

* Mr. Armstrong, the Amarican Envoy at the Court of France, wrote to 
the President, in January, ISOS, ** That the Emperor considered war as then 
existing between the United States and Great Britain ; and that he considered it 
as declared, on the publication of the British orders in council, of November, 
1807 ; which, though just cause of complaint by the federal government, were 
really retaliatory of the previous French decrees, and not more arbitrary and 
dangerous. No good apology can be offered for these orders, but it was said, 
tbey were leas injurious to ueutrab, than those issued by Cromwell, 1656. 
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commerce, and ,a system of non-intercourse with European 
nations was adopted, the embarrassments and hindrances 
to foreign trade were equ?illy injurious; and the dissatis- 
faction with the pojicy of the administration continued im- 
abated. Still, the majority of the people expressed their 
confidence in the wisdom of the President and his cabinet, 
and believed their view3 favorable to the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the nation, with a proper spirit of opposition 
to the claims and orders of Great Britain, affecting the 
maritime interests of the United States. The policy already 
adopted and pursued for two or three years, was therefore con- 
tinued ; — the conduct of both England and France being in- 
jurious to neutral rights, atld great deviations from the law 
of nations as generally admitted ; — till it issued in a war 
with the former nation ; which was prosecuted till the other 
met with great reverses, and became less formidable to neu- 
tral nations. The course of the American government was 
evidently surrounded with difficulties ; and it \yas not an 
easy task to satisfy all parties ; but the opinion prevailed 
to a great extent, that, by strict impartiality and firmness, 
united with a spirit of moderation, the difficulties might 
have been prevented, or removed ; and war wholly averted. 

It was often interrogated, at this period, what would 
have been the state of the country, if the policy which dic- 
tated a long embargo and non-importation and non-inter- 
course then pursued, had heen adopted in 1794, when equal 
difficulties existed with England. An embargo was, indeed, 
then laid for a limited and very short period ; not however aa 
a measure of coercUm, but of protection ; and a non-impor- 
tation was also then proposed, but rejected. And by nego- 
tiation, in a truly friendly spirit, with a character of firm- 
ness and impartiaUty in the administration, peace was pre- 
served, indemnity made for maritime wrongs and depreda- 
tions ; and commercial prosperity fully restored. 

Some measures of defence were adopted during the ses- 
sion of Congress, which began in October, 1807, but not 
till the spring of 1808. For the measure of the embargo, 
with subsequent attempts to repeal or modify the act, ana 
additional laws to enforce it, long occupied the time of the 
national legislature. The President was authorized to 
cause several fortifications on the seacosust to be repaired or 
completed ; and to have others erected, as he might judge 
necessary for the defence of the harbors and the vessels 
therein. Provision was also made for building and man- 
ning a large number of gunboats for the same purpose. 
Two years before, the President was authorized to employ 
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gunboats, and two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ap- 
propriated for that object — an additional sum was now 
voted to increase these means of protection and defence — an 
act was also passed for raising eight additional regiments of 
regular troops ; for detaching one hundred thousand of the 
mUitia to be apportioned, by the President, among the 
several States ; and for arming the whole body of the mi- 
litia in the United States. The law of Congress, passed in 
March, 1805, for the preservation of peace in the ports and 
harbors of the United States, was, at this session, ordered 
to be continued for two years. This act had reference to 
treason, felony, or misdemeanor, or breach of the peace, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, by persons be- 
longing to foreign armed vessels ; and " in order to prevent 
insults to the authority of the laws, by which the peace of 
the United States with foreign nations might be endangered, 
the President was empowered to interdict, at his ple;asure, 
the entrance of the harbors and waters under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, to all armed vessels belonging to 
any foreign nation, and by force to repel and remove them 
from the same, except when driven in by the dangers of 
the sea, or other distress." 

The prosecutions, on account of the alleged treasonable 
plan of Aaron Burr, had now subsided ; although he and 
some of his associates were complained of before a court in 
Ohio, after his acquittal in Virginia, by the Circuit Court of 
the United States ; but one of the Senators in Congress from 
the State of Ohio, John Smith, was suspected of being 
privy to, and aiding in the project; and a charge was 
brought against him in the Senate, with a view, among 
some of the members, to his expulsion from his seat in the 
national legislature. Smith had been indicted by a grand 
jury in Virginia, in August, for treason, and a misdemean- 
or ; but no conviction was had, and the case was discon- 
tinued or postponed. In November, 1807, a committee of 
the Senate was appointed, composed of seven members, 
to consider " whether it were compatible with the honor and 

{)rivileges of that body, that he should be permitted any 
onger to hold his seat as a Senator." A report was made 
the last of December, and a resolution ofiered by the com- 
mittee, declaring,. '' that, by his participation in the conspi- 
racy of Aaron Burr, Mr. Smith was guilty of conduct m- 
compatible with his duty and station as a Senator of the 
United States ; and that he be, therefore, expelled from the 
Senate." At his request, Smith was heard in his defence, 
by council before the Senate ; but it was made a question, 
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whether strictly legal proof were necessary to convict him; 
or whether the Senate might exercise their discretion in 
the case, and require only satisfactory evidence of his con- 
cern in the conspiracy. Near the close of the session, and 
after many days being occupied on the subject, a majority 
of the Senate voted, that Mr. Smith be expelled; but there 
were not two thirds in favor of the resolution, the constitu- 
tional majority required in such cases, and he retained his 
seat. 

The embargo laid in December, 1807, was continued for 
nearly fifteen months; and caused gr^at complaint and 
sufiering, especially with those concerned in navigation, or 
living near the seacoast. In November, 1808, as well as at 
an earlier day, a formal motion was made in the Senate, to 
repeal the embargo act. The motion was offered by Mr. 
Hillhouse of Connecticut ; and by him and others, the evils 
of the measure were fully pointed out, as well as its inef- 
ficiency to coerce the British government to abandon its 
maritime rights, or to adjust the disputes between the two 
countries, on the terms urged by the federal Executive. 
Mr. Lloyd of Massachusetts supported the motion for a 
repeal of the embargo, with great intelligence and ability. 

Mr. Lloyd said, he considered the question as important 
as any which had occurred since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution : that it deeply implicated, and perhaps would 
determine the fate of the commerce and navigation of the 
country — a commerce which had afforded employ for nearly 
a million and a half tons of navigation ; which had form- 
ed occupation for hundreds of thousands of our citizens ; 
which has spread wealth and prosperity in every region of 
our country ; and which had upheld the government, by 
furnishing the revenue for its support. Surely, this is a 
commerce, said Mr. Lloyd, not to be trifled with ; a com- 
merce <not lightly to be offered up as the victim of fruitless 
experiment 

He admitted that our commerce had been subject to great 
vexation and plunder by the belligerents of Europe. — 
" There was no doubt," he added, ** that both France and 
England had violated the laws of nations, and immolated 
the rights of neutrality; but there is, in my opinion, a 
itriking diflference in the circumstances of the two nations ; 
the one, being instigated by a lawless thirst for universal 
dominion, is seeking to extend an iron-handed, merciless 
despotism over every region of the globe, while the other 
is ^hting for her nakUe solum : for the preservation of her 
liberties, and probably for her very existence. The one 
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professes to reluct at the inconvenience she occasions us, by 
the adoption of measures, which are declared to be merely 
measures of retaliation on her enemy, and which she avows 
and will retract as soon as the causes which have given 
occasion to them are withdrawn. The other, in addition 
to depredation and conflagration, treats us with the utmost 
contuniely and disdain : she admits not that we possess the 
rights of sovereignty and independence^ but undertakes to 
legislate for us, and declares, that whether we are willing 
or unwilling, she considers us as at war with her enemy : 
that she has arrested our property, and would hold it as 
bail for our obedience, until she knows whether we will 
servilely echo submission to her mandates. 

" There can be no doubt that the conduct of the belliger- 
ents gave rise to the embargo. But if this measure has 
been proved, by experience, to be inoperative as regards 
them, and destructive only as it regards ourselves, then ev- 
€ry dictate of magnanimity, of wisdom and of prudence, 
should urge the immediate repeal of it." Mr. Lloyd 
proceeded to show the great and extensive injury pro- 
duced by the measure to the commerce and navigation of 
the Uhited States, and its impotency as a means of an- 
noyance or of 'coercion to the belligerent powers of Europe. 
But the eloquence and the arguments of the patriotic sen- 
ator produced no effect, at the time, on the national coun- 
cils, and the embargo was continued several months longer. 

In referring to the embargo, in his message to Congress, 
November, 1808, the President used the following language : 
" No event having occurred, falthough propositions were 
made both to the French and British governments for the 
purpose,) on which a suspension of the the embargo by the 
executive was authorized, it remains in the full extent ori- 
ginally given to it. We have the satisfaction however to 
reflect, that in return for the privations imposed by the 
measure, and which our fellow-citizens in general have 
borne with patriotism,* it has had the important effects of 
saving our mariners and our vast mercantile property, as 
well as affording time for prosecuting the defensive and 
provisional measures, called for by the occasion. It has 

* The people did indeed mamfest their patriotism during an unlimited add 
protracted embargo. Bat their remonstrances against the measure were eon^ 
Btant and strong. Some able statesmen deemed the measure unconstitutional ; 
Btill the people did not openly resist or forcibly oppose ; although they did, in 
many instances, evade it. And this afforded proof that they, who had most 
to risk or to lose, were disposed to send their vessels to sea, when they oonld . 
do it with a prospect of not being detected. 
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demonstrated to foreign nations, the moderation and firm- 
ness which govern our councils, and to our citizens the ne- 
cessity of uniting in support of the laws and the rights of 
the country ; and thus long frustrated those usurpations and 
spoliations, which, if resisted, irivolved war; if submitted 
to, sacrificed a vital principle of our national indepen- 
dence." 

The other topics referred to in the President's message 
at this time, were the failure of the negotiations with Great 
Britain, relating to the attack on the frigate Chesapeake, 
and to disputes of an older date, concerning the rights of 
neutrals, the doctrine of blockades, and the British orders 
of council, so injurious to the navigation and commerce of 
the United States. But no new matter on these subjects 
was communicated to Congress. 

The condition of the Indians within the United States, 
was also noticed in the message ; and it was stated that no 
difficulties or disputes of a serious nature had then recently 
occurred. The President informed Congress that he had 
not deemed it necessary to call for detachments of the mi- 
litia, as he had been authorized; but he expressed an 
opinion, that in the following year it might be proper to 
have them in readiness for effective service. He had, how- 
ever, given orders for raising an additional military force^ 
and had appointed as many officers for that object as ap- 
peared to be necessary. The seacoast had also been forti- 
fied in several places, as Congress had authorized, and one 
hundred and three gunboats had been built during the year 
1808. 

This was the last annual message of President Jefferson 
to the national legislature ; and closed with the following 
paragraph : — 

" Availing myself of this last occasion, which will occur, 
of addressing the two Houses of Congress at their meeting, 
I cannot omit the expression of my sincere gratitude, for 
the repeated proofs of confidence manifested to me by them- 
selves and their predecessors, since my call to the adminis- 
tration, and the many indulgences experienced at their 
hands : and the same grateful acknowledgements are due 
to my fellow-citizens generally ; Xvhose support has been 
my great encouragement under all embarrassments. In the 
transaction of their business, I cannot have escaped error ; 
it is incident to our imperfect nature. But I may say, with 
truth, my errors have been of the understanding not of in- 
tention : and that the advancement of their rights and in- 
terests has been the constant motive for every measure. 
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On these considerations, I solicit their indulgence ; looking 
forward with anxiety to their future destinies, I trust, that 
in their steady character, unshaken by difficulties, in their 
love^of liberty, obedience to the law, and support of public 
authorities, I see a sure guarantee of the permanence of 
our republic ; and, retiring from the .charge of their affairs, 
I carry with me the consolation of a firm pursuasion, that 
Heaven has in store for our beloved country, long ages to 
come of prosperity and happiness." 

The general policy and measures of President Jefferson 
were disapproved by a large portion of the people ; and 
among them were some oi the most intelligent, and pa- 
triotic citizens in the United States. The principal charges 
made against him were, an early dislike to the federal Con- 
stitution ; an undue attachment to France, during the war be-, 
tween that nation and Great Britain : an imprudent censure 
on the political conduct of his predecessors ; an opinion that 
settled maxims and rules should yield to the plopular will, 
or popular clamor under excitement; an unfriendly dispo- 
sition towards commerce and a navy ; and a dangerous 
theory respecting the judicial department of the govern- 
ment, as ii it should not be independent of the chief magis- 
trate, or of an accidental and temporary majority in the 
legislature. Perhaps his political opponents sometimes 
charged him unjustly or uncandidly. But before he came 
into office, as President, he had given an opinion, that the 
Constitution was defective, and the government under it 
too closely assimilated to monarchy ; and that the measures 
of his predecessors were impolitic, if not indicative of anti- 
republicanism. He had thus exposed himself to the criti- 
cisms of a portion of the people; and prejudice, therefore, 
might have had some influence in the severe strictures 
made on his leading measures. It cannot be denied that 
his views and policy differed, in some respects, from his il- 
lustrious predecessors. Nor can it be any more justly 
doubted, that his political opinions and conduct served to 
lessen, in some measure, the stability and permanency of 
the republic ; by emboldening visionary and unprincipled 
men, many of whom were aliens, and who could vociferate 
most loudly for liberty, but had not a due respect for law 
or the Constitution. His appointments and removals from 
office, in many cases, justified the belief, that he had no 
particular sympathy for the officers of the revolution ; while 
Washington, who was the first president, after the forma- 
tion of the federal government^ selected most of them to fill 
offices of honor and profit. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

James Madison elected President. Foreign Relations Embarrassed. Arbitni* 
ry Measures both of French and English Government. Intenmptions of 
American Commerce. Difficulties ot the Period. Embargo. Non-inter- 
coarse with Great Britain. Unsaccessful Attempts at Negotiation. Indi- 
cations of War. Conduct both of British and French Justify Resistance. 
Opposition or Reluctance to War. A War Party, and a Peace Party. War 
declared. SmaH Majority in Favor. President disposed to Avoid it. 

Mr. JfiFFERSON retired from the Presidency the fourth of 
March, 1809, having held the office of chief magistrate of 
the Union for eight years ; and James Madison, of Virginia, 
was chosen to succeed him. The former was not a candi- 
date, at this time, for a re-elcction^; the reason olffered for de- 
clining was, to conform to the precedent made by Wash- 
ington, who did not think it proper for one person to hold 
the office beyond two terms of four years each. Mr. Mad- 
ison had been several years a member of Congress ; one of 
the Convention which framed the federal Constitution, and 
Secretary of State, during the presidency of Mr. Jefferson ; 
whose policy he approved and followed. Congress met in 
May, 1809, agreeable to a law passed in the month of Jan- 
uary previous. The critical state of the nation was con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for fixing on so early a day. 
War was then apprehended with England or France ; and 
the disputes, of long standing, were attended with as great 
difficulties as at any former period; and seemed to be 
hastening oh an important crisis. At this session, the act 
interdicting commercial intercourse between the United 
States, and Great Britain and France, passed in March, 
1809, was continued, with some modifications. The first 
act was adopted soon after the embargo had been repealed ; 
and extended to vessels belonging to France, as well as to 
•England ; the armed ships of the lattef only having been 
prohibited by the proclamation of the President, issued in 
July, 1807, on the occasion of the attack of the British 
ship of war on the frigate Chesapeake. No very material 
alterations, however, made in the former law, so as to re- 
store the intercourse which had existed before the decrees 
and orders of the two European belligerents, were adopted ; 
or to permit the entrance oi their vessels into the harbors of 

22 
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the United States, except in particular cases, and under spe- 
cific restrictions. This extra session was short, and ter- 
minated on the 28th of Jime. 

Soon after the departure of the British Envoy, who had 
been sent to the United States to declare the attack on the 
frigate Chesapeake unauthorized by his government, and to 
tender reparation for the indignity, in which he did not 
succeed, under the instructions and powers given him ; the 
resident minister of that Court at Wasliington made a prop- 
osition to the American administration, which was favor- 
ably and promptly received, and gave a strong hope of an 
amicable settlement of the protracted disputes between the 
two nations, relating to commercial rights and pursuits. It 
waa of the following purport — ** That the British Orders in 
Council, issued and repeated in 1807, should^ be withdrawn 
in June then ensuing, so far as affected the United States, 
provided the intercourse should be renewed between Amer- 
ica and Great Britain." The President issued a proclama- 
tion on the 19th of April to ths^t effect ; to be in operation 
after the first of June, following ; as he was empowered by a 

!)revious act of Congress. The British minister, also, of- 
ered reparation for the attack on the Chesapeake; and 
further stated, that an Envoy would be sent to the United 
States with full power. to treat on all the subjects which 
were in dispute between the two governments. But this 
auspicious hope, so cordially welcomed, was soon destroyed, 
by a refusal of the British government to sanction the over- 
ture ; with a declaration, that no such authority or instruc- 
tions had been given to their minister. And the President 
thereupon issued another proclamation, in August, de- 
claring the act of non-intercourse to be revived and in full 
force. The British government had the justice to issue a 
particular order, to prevent the seizure of American vessels 
which had sailed after the first proclamation. But the 
feelings of the American people were greatly irritated by 
this transaction; and a war with England, if proposed, 
would have been more popular than at any former period. 
It could not, however, be deniied that the British minister 
had exceeded the atithority given him in his instructions ; 
and he admitted that he had dope so, when he said, in a letter 
tp his government soon after, " That nothing would have 
induced me to deviate, in any degree, from the orders I 
had received, but a thorough conviction, that by so doing 
I should accomplish the object, which his majesty had in 
view ; when, by too strictly adhering to the letter of my 
instructions, I might lose the opportunity of promoting es- 
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sendally his majesty's interests and wishes." The Envoy 
was soon recalled, and another appointed in his stead. 

The promptness with which the administration met the 
proposition of the British Envoy, served to remove the 
suspicion of its being averse from pacific purposes towards 
England; and that govrernment was now generally cen- 
sured, though its conduct after the affair of the Chesapeake, 
was admitted friendly and honorable. Its policy was too 
injurious to the American commerce, under the revival of 
the arbitrary rule of 1756, which it adopted towards neu- 
trals, to find many willing to apologize for the depredations 
committed; and the plea of retaliating on France for the 
arbitrary decrees of the Emperor, did not appear a suffi- 
cient justification. There was probably no desire on the 
part of the Court of Great Britain to provoke a war with 
the United States ; but in the situation that nation then was, 
surrounded with difficulties and dangers on every side, and 
struggling, as it were, for existence, it was natural to re- 
sort to extreme measures for defence, where former prac- 
tice and precedent^ afforded a plausible pretext for the 
course pursued. With the avowed design of destroying or 
I weakening the power of the other, each of the belUgereats 

I inflicted great injury and great injustice on the American 

commerce, and called forth the feelings of resentment to 
such a degree, that the most expensive measures for de- 
fence would have been- approyed ; though war might not 
have been justified, without further attempts at nego- 
I tiation. 

Another Envoy, appointed by the British government, 
arrived at Washington in the latter part of the year 1809. 
He was directed to state the reasons for a refusal to 
confirm the agreement made by his predecessor with the 
American government in April ; and authorized to form a 
Convention on commercial subjects with the United States. 
But he displayed less of a mild and conciliating spirit than 
the former ambassador from that court ; and was so anx- 
ious to vindicate the honor of his own government, that he 
made insinuations on the character of the American cabi- 
net,, unusual in a diplomatic correspondence. He appeared 
disposed not to make concessions, but to deal in censure 
and criminations. His principal charge was, that the 
President and his Secretaries must have known that his 
predecessor had deviated from his instructions, and exceed- 
ed his powers, when he made the agreement which was 
afterwards disapproved by the British government, and 
that the President, therefore, could not justly complain of 
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its rejection; This charge was reiterated by him, after it 
had been denied by the American Secretary ; and however 
he might be satisfied, that other terms were substituted for 
those imposed on the British Envoy, and with the full per- 
ception of the American administration, it was deemed 
highly improper in him to make and repeat the insinuation. 
The President maybe supposed to have perceived, that the 
terms of the Convention of April, 1809, were a departure 
from the directions given to the British Envoy, who agreed 
to it, and yet not to have known that such were all or the 
only instructions he had received. It was not for the 
American administration to ascertain the full extent of the 
authority of the Envoy, but to make the most favorable 
treaty to which he would give his assent. This was a 
difficulty to be adjusted between the British government 
and its public agent. And while that government claimed 
the right to reject it, without subjecting itself to the charge 
of wishing to produce a war between the two countries; 
the President of the United States did not render himself 
liable to insult or censure for forming a Convention the 
most favorable to be made with the British Envoy. The 
correspondence with the new minister from England was 
maintained for some weeks, but each party considered it- 
self harshly treated, and uncourteous language was used 
by each ; and the President, after several letters passed be- 
tween them, directed the Secretary of State to receive no 
further communication. The offensive expressions con- 
tained in thes^ notes were rather of a personal nature, or 
on account of supposed insinuations against the honor of 
the administration ; the merits of the controversy between 
the two governments were not discussed. 

By the abrupt termination of this attempt at negotiation, 
and the failure of several former efforts for that purpose — 
as the rejection of the treaty signed by the American En- 
voys in London, in 1807 ; ttie declining to treat with the 
British minister, deputed to offer reparation for the affair 
of the Chesapeake ; the non-acceptance, by Great Britain, 
of a Convention made in 1809 — the prospect of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with England was greatly obscured, 
and war appeared almost certain and inevitable ; except 
that neither nation was disposed to adopt such an alterna- 
tive ; and both, probably, believed its interests would suffer 
by it 

The principles advanced by the British government, 
however founded in former precedent, or necessary to the 
prosperity of that country, were such as an indepcudent, 
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powerful and neutral nation could not fully admit. The 
British insisted on the right to their native subjects, and to 
search for and seize them, if found in the merchant vessels 
of neutrals ; to prohibit to a neutral nation the colonial 
trade, in time of war, which it was not allowed to use or 
profit by, in peace : thus preventing the trade, in American 
vessels, from the colonies of France or Spain to the ports in 
the parent country, which, in tiifie of peace, those nations 
had respectively monopolized." To these claims, the gov- 
ernment of the United States was not disposed to yield 5 
but offered to repeal the act closing their harbors and ports 
against the British ships of war ; and to suspend the non- 
intercourse system as to that nation, while they should be 
in force against France, so long as it continued its obnox- 
ious and injurious decrees. The subject of impressments 
also presented great difficulties. But the claims and prop- 
ositions of the American government were such, that the 
British ministry could not bfe justly censui'ed for not admit- 
ting them. 

The British minister left Washington immediately on 
receiving notice that no further communications would be 
received from him, November, 1809 ;* and took up his res- 
idence in New York : and the President, by his Envoy in 
London, requested his recall. This was accordingly done, 
in March following ; but without any censure expressed, 
as to the conduct of the Envoy, or the offer of any apology 
to the American government for the insult which it was 
alleged he had given. Nor did the court of England deem 
it necessary, or expedient, for some time, to appoint another 
minister to the United States. It was not disposed to declare 
war, nor to abandon its claims, however strongly opposed 
by the American administration, of a right to take its own 
subjects from merchant vessels, to enforce its docttine re- 
lating to blockades, and to prevent the trade by neutrals 
between the colonies and their parent country in Europe, 
in war, as well as in times of peace. The non-intercourse 
and non-iinportation acts of the United States, operated in 
some measure, to restrict the trade of Great Britain ; but 
this inconvenience was far less than to have cohsented to 
the demands of the American government, while the French 
decrees remained in force. 

J 

^ On the 13th of November, he published a circular, in which he reiterated 
the aa«ertion, that the President should have known hia predecessor had ex- 
ceeded ^ his authority, and insinuated that duplicity and prevarication were 
chargeable against the administration. This act was generally considered 
highly indecorona, and excited the indignation of the people in all parts of the 
Umon. 
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The American Envoy to Great Britain was continued, 
though not without some hesitation, and a disposition to 
recall him; the British Premier having often expressed his 
intention of appointing another minister to the United Stotes, 
during the summer of 1810: but early in 1811, he was 
directed to leave the court of England, and return t6 Amer- 
ica. He had, however, after the departure of the British 
Envoy, near the close of 1809, been instructed to continue 
or renew negotiations with the government of Great Britain, 
** relating to wrongs committed on the high seas, or other 
waters," and *' for establishing the principles of navigation 
and commerce between the two nations." But his efforts, 
under these instructions, proved altogether unavailing. 

The French and British decrees, so injurious to the com- 
merce of the United States, and by the American govern- 
ment believed to be violations of the rights of neutral nations, 
being still in force, after repeated remonstrances against 
them, and various attempts to procure their repeal by ne- 
gotiation. Congress passed a law; in March, 1809, interdict- 
ing all commercial intercourse between the United States 
and those countries. The act, however, was limited to the 
end of the next session of Congress ; and the law, imposing 
an embargo, passed in December, 1807, it was also enacted, 
should be repealed at the same time. 

Pursuing this policy, and in connection with the act of 
March, of 1809, the President was authorized, by another law 
of Congress, passed in May, 1810, " in case either Great 
Britain or France should, before the first of March follow- 
ing, revoke her edicts, or so modify them, that they would 
€ease to violate the neutral commerce of the United States,'' 
to declare the fact by proclamation ; and that, on the Amis- 
sion of the other nation to revoke, or so modify her edicts, 
the act interdicting commercial intercourse between the 
United States, and France and England, passed in February, 
1809, should continue in force as to such nation." The 
act vesting such authority in the President, was soon after 
made known to the court of France ; and the French 
minister for foreign affairs immediately addressed a note to 
the envoy of the united States, then in Paris, dated August, 
1810; in which he. stated, "that the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, issued by the Emperor," (which had justly given 
great offence to the American government and people,) 
" were revoked, and would cease to have effect after the 
iirst of November following." 

But the contents of this note of the French minister 
were not sufficiently intelligible or satisfactory, to meet the 
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approbation of the people of the United States generally ; 
and yet the administration gave a more favorable construc- 
tion to the document ; and in November, immediately after 
the note was received at Washington, the President issued 
a proclamation, declaring the restrictions imposed by the 
act of Congress of May, 1810, were removed or repealed 
with regard to France. 

In his note, giving notice that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were revoked, the French minister of foreign affair^ was 
pleased to observe, " that his government had adopted this 
measure, because the Congress of the United States had 
retraced its steps, and had engaged to oppose the belligerent 
(England) which refused to acknowledge the rights of neu- 
trals." The following language was somewhat equivocal, 
and served as an apology afterwards for the French gov- 
ernment, in not fulfilling the promise, which it was under- 
stood to have given. '^ It being understood (or on condition) 
that the English shall revoke their orders in council, and 
renounce the new principles of blockade which they have 
wished to establish ; or that the United States shall cause 
their rights to be respected by the Engllsh,^^ 

Trusting to the sincerity of this declaration, and believing 
in the pacific spirit of the French government towards the 
United States, the President issued a proclamation the first 
of November, declaring that the French decrees were in 
fact revoked, and that the non-intercourse Jaw would be 
revived and in force as to Great Britain, unless her orders 
in council should be revoked in three months from that date. 
The wisdom of this measure was questioned by the political 
opponents of the administration ; because the decree, said 
to have been adopted, was not published in, extenso, with 
its date, and was to have efiect at a future day ; and that 
on certain conditions, of which the American government 
could not guarantee the performance, without declaring war 
against England, if she did not also revoke the orders in 
council — which were as injuridus to France as to the United 
Stales. Nor was there d,ny engagement, at the time, on the 
part of the French government to provide indemnity for its 
extensive depredations on American commerce, committed 
under its several former edicts ; notwithstanding the dec- 
laration of the President, that the restoration of property so 
seized, must follow the repeal. Subsequent events served 
to prove, that the Emperor of France did not intend to re- 
voke his decrees, in fact, unless (Jreat Britain should also 
withdraw her orders affecting neutral commerce, or the 
United States should declare war against that nation. In- 
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deed, after the first of November, American vessels and 
their cargoes were seized and held for sequestration, in order 
to ensure future measures by the government of the United 
States, agreeable to the policy and wishes of the Emperor. 
And several months later, March 1811, he declared; "that 
the decrees of Berlin and Milan were the f74ndamenial laws 
of his empire." A new Envoy from France, who arrived 
about this time, gave official notice also to the federal jld- 
ministration, that no remuneration would be made for the 
property sequestered. 

In the meantime, the President urged on the British gov- 
ernment a revocation of the orders in council, against which, 
he and his predecessor, had repeatedly remonstratied as* 
injurious and unjust ; and. in this application, he assumed 
that the French edicts were repealed. And yet, on the 
arrival of the French Envoy, there was no official or direct 
notice made by him to the President, that the Berlin and 
Milan decrees were really revoked ; and the Secretary of 
State, in an address, soon after published by him, expressed 
his full belief, that they were not withdrawn, and no assiur- 
ance given when they would cease to operate. InMarch, 1811, 
however, in this state of uncertainty, as to the past acts or 
future policy of France, Congress declared its approbation 
of the measure of the President adopted by his proclamation, 
and passed a non-intercourse act against Great Britain. 

The British ministry were not so credulous, and insisted, 
that the decrees of the Emperor were not actually repealed ; 
and that the proclamation of the President and the subse- 
quent law of Congress, interdicting all commercial inter- 
course with that nation, was partial and unjust. And thus 
the unfriendly feelings, which dictated complaints both from 
the government of the United States and England, against 
each other, were continued and increased. The British 
government was tenacious of the policy it had adopted, 
relating to neutrals ; and pleaded, that its interests rendered 
it peculiarly necessary to be pursued at that time. There 
had then been no ambassador from England near the federal 
government, for some time. The American minister— Pinck- 
ney — retired from the British court, early in 1811 ; but an 
Envoy was soon after appointed to the United States, with 
instructions to renew the offer of reparation for the attack 
on the frigate Chesapeake ; and to make other explanations, 
with a vicF to prevent the calamities of war, which was 
then apprehended would take place. Nothing very favor- 
able resulted from this embassy ; though the British minister 
remained at Washington till the declaration of war against 
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Great Britain by the American goTemmeni. The tertns of 
reparation for the affair of the Chesapeake, formerly ten- 
dered by the British Envoy in 1809, were, however, ac- 
cepted in November, 1811; which were a disavowal of the 
attack by the British government ; a restoration of the men 
taken from that vessel ; and compensation to the families 
or relatives of those killed or wounded at the time of the 
attack. 

Several important measures were adopted or proposed at 
the session oi Congress, which began in December, 1810, 
and continued to the third of March, 1811 ; which serve to 
indicate the views and policy of the administration of that 
period. The act relating to commercial intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain and France, which had 
been sometime in force, was modified in part, but in such 
manner as to afford no advantages to merchants; and rather 
to embarrass and injure the trade with England. For cer* 
tain parts of the former act had been repealed, so as to in* 
duce mercantile enterprise to British ports ; but now they 
were revived, and the goods imported from Great Britain 
made liable to seizure ; and bonds were required of those 
who imported them, to await a legal decision. 

Louisiana was made a separate and distinct State, with 
the privileges of other States in the Union ; but great op- 
position was made to the measure, on the ground of uncon- 
stitutionality, as it was not a part of the original territory 
of the United States. It was included in the tract of country 
purchased of France in 1803. And it was contended, that, 
according to the true meaning and intent of the Constitution, 
new States were to be formed, only by a division of one of 
the original thirteen States; or within the territory ceded 
to the United States, by the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain in 1783. But a large majority of Coneress was in 
fiivor of the admission of Louisiana as one of the United 
States. 

During this session, the question was agitated in Con- 
gress, of the propriety and expediency of taking possession 
of West Flonda, by an armed force ; on the plea that it 
was included in the territory of Louisiana, which had been 

Purchased of France. Without authority of Congress, the 
Resident had ordered troops to march from the territory of 
Mississippi into Florida, and to take possession of the 
country in the name of the United States. And this order 
of the Executive was given, on the supposition that Florida 
was part of the territory which had been purchased. The 
Spanish authorities refused to surrender it, when demanded 
23 
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by the general of the United States army, which invaded 
it ; and it was so doubtful, whether the claim to the territory 
asserted by the administration was just and valid, that 
Congress did not see fit to urge it at the point of the bay- 
onet ; and the troops were soon withdrawn by orders of the 
federal Executive. 

The act of incorporation of the United States Bank, which 
was passed in 1791, was now about to expire ; and a prop- 
osition was made to renew it. The importance of contin- 
uing the Bank, for the benefit of the public finances, and 
for individual enterprise, and for the monetary intercourse 
between distant parts of the Union, was strongly urged, 
but without success. There was a small majority in the 
national legislature, at that time, opposed to the institution. 
The Senate was equally divided on the question ; seventeen 
members being in favor of a renewal of the charter, and 
seventeen against it; and the President of the Senate also 
gave his voice in opposition to it. 

Further efiforts were made by the American administration 
to conciliate the favor, or to prevent the hostile measures of 
the French Eknperor. And another Envoy was deputed to 
the court of France, in 1811, with instructions and powers 
to form a treaty, particularly relating to the interests and 
pursuits of commerce. He was received with courtesy ; 
and intimations were repeatedly given by members of the 
French cabinet, that it was desirous of settling a commercial 
convention. But the Emperor was deeply engaged in plans 
of extending his power through continental Europe ; and a 
part of his system was to exclude British goods and man- 
ufacturers, to produce all possible injury to his formidable 
enemy ; in accomplishing which, he believed, the commerce 
of the tJnited States must be restricted, or be wholly under 
his control. The Envoy of the United States proposed, 
that as they had lost the trade to Great Britain, free inter- 
course should be had with the continent of Europe ; but 
after a long time for considering the proposition, it was re- 
jected as interfering too much with the plans and policy of 
the Emperor. And all this was borne by the American 
administration with patience, and almost without complaint. 

There is but one consideration, which presents itself, 
consistently with patriotic and impartial views in the ad- 
ministration, from 1801 to 1812 ; and that is a belief in the 
two Presidents for that period, that the conduct of Great 
Britain was alike injurious and unjust ; and that the designs 
of her statesmen were directly hostile to the prosperity of 
the United States. And that the Emperor of France, with 
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a few occasional and light trespasses on American commerce, 
and even those committed in defence of the great cause of 
human rights and civil liberty, should be considered the real 
friend of the United States ; and his conduct therefore be 
endured as the wholesome discipline of a political friend. 
This supposition was advanced as an opology for the meas- 
ures adopted by the government of the United States. But 
with this admission, the wisdom of the political course, 
pursued at that time, seems not to have been fully demon- 
strated by the events which followed. As was said, by a 
distinguished member of the Senate, from the State of Con- 
necticut, '^ the path for the administration to pursue was as 
plain as a turnpike — the two belligerent nations should have 
been treated with strict impartiality — an embargo laid for a 
short and limited period ; permission to merchants to arm their 
vessels ; and such measures of defence, both on the land 
and on the ocean, as the state of the country afforded, and 
as would, in a great measure, prove efficient for the purposes 
of conmiercial protection ; and the manifestation of a proper 
spirit to maintain the rights of the nation." The system 
of gimboats merely for the harbors and coasts of the United 
States, was declared by him, and in this opinion a great 
portion of the citizens in the Atlantic States agreed with 
him, to be but an apology for, if not designed to cast ridicule 
on, a proper naval force. And it was the belief of a large 
and Respectable minority in the country, that greater efforts 
should have been made to defend and maintain the national 
rights on the ocean, instead of a voluntary abandonnient| 
or suspension of them, on account of the ambitious projects 
or capricious despotism of any foreign power. 

This protracted period of commercial interruptions and 
restrictions was attended, as might have been anticipated, 
by a great reduction in the trade and revenue of the United 
States. The exports were much reduced in 1808, 1809, 
and 1810 ; and the imports suffered corresponding depres- 
sion; so that it became necessary to resort to loans, to meet 
the demands on the public treasury. A system had long 
been in operation, even from the third year of the federiil 
government, and under the provident administration of the 
first President, to reduce the principal of the national debt : 
and a large sum was appropriated by law, to be annually 
applied to that object. In May, 1810, a law was passed, 
authorising a loan, equal to the amount of the public debt, 
which was reimbursable that year. And thus, though the 
annual reduction of the pubUc debt took place, nominally, 
a large amount was actually borrowed, to maintain the 
oiedit of the United States. 
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The American minister long remained at the court of 
Prance; expostulating with its ministers, for unfriendly 
and injurious acts towards the United States ; and impor- 
tuning for justice, and for some proofs of really amicahie 
intentions in favor of the American government But no 
direct and satisfactory answer was given to these repeated 
applications of the American Envoy. After several months 
of delay on the subject, the Emperor was pleased to decree, 
'^ that so long as the British orders in council were unre- 
pealed, and the principles of the treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
with respect to neutrals, were in operation, his edicts of 
Berlin and Milan must remain in force, as to those nations 
which should suffer their flag to be dencUianalized.^* This 
was at once decisive as to the policy and views of the Em- 
peror, and as to the designed inoperativeness of the alleged 
repeal of those decrees, as stated and promised in August, 
1810. And when the British government was urged a sec- 
ond time to withdraw their orders in council, on the plea by 
tfie American minister, that the French edicts were repealec^ 
thev declared, '' that whenever those edicts were absolutely 
and unconditionally repealed by an authentic act of the 
French government, jmblidy promulgated, their orders 
would be revoked." in April,18]2, the British ministers 
issued a declaration, or state paper, in which they gave a 
concise statement of events which preceded their orders of 
council, and mentioned the terms for their revocation. In 
this official document it was again declared, '' that, if at 
any time hereafter, the Berlin and Milan decrees, shall by 
an authentic act of the French government, publicly pro- 
mulgated, be expressly and unconditionally repealed, then, 
and from thenceforth, the order in council of January, 1807, 
and of April, 1809, shall, without any further order be, and 
the same are wholly and absolutely revoked." Hence it 
appears, tiiat the British government did not, in April, 1812, 
consider the French edicts repealed. Nor could there be 
any just complaint against England for requiring proof of 
the actual repeal of the French decrees ; though there was 
good reason to object to her orders, so injurious to neutrals, 
and especially to the United States. 

Afterwards, when in the month of May, 1812, the de- 
cree <^ the French government of April, preceding, was 
communicated to the British court by the American minis- 
ter, the repeal of the Orders in Council followed, in June. 
But before the intelligence of this repeal reached the United 
States, war had been declared by Congress against Great 
' t, a&d the door to reconciliation was uidiappily closed. 
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For, probably, there would not have been a resort to war, 
had there been no deception and no prevarication in the 
case by the gdvernment of France ; there being evidence 
abundantly sufficient to show, that the British government 
would have readily repealed its obnoxious orders of council 
on direct and full assurance that the decrees of the Em- 
peror, dated at Berlin and Milan, were actually revoked. 

The reasons publicly given for the declaration of war 
with England were, in substance, as follows : — The im- 
pressment of American seamen by the commanders of 
British ships of war ; their doctrine and system of blockade ; 
and the adoption and continuance of the orders in council 
of that government ; which operated extensively to the 
interruption and injury of the American commerce. The 
two latter, it was said, were not to be tolerated by civilized 
communities, being founded not in right or justice, but in 
force; and that the former was utterly inconsistent with 
the honor and attributes of an independent nation. To 
which was added, a long and unsatisfied demand for re- 
muneration on account of depredations, committed by the 
subjects of that government, on the lawful commerce of the 
United States. 

War with England had evidently been contemplated 
by the American administration for some time previously 
to its formal declaration. No patriotic citizen of the United 
States justified the conduct of the British government, in 
all respects. Some of its orders and measures were inju* 
nous in their effects, and arbitrary and unjust in their char-> 
acter ; but these did not render a war necessary. It was 
also apparent, when all the facts were known, that the 
cabinet gave a too high coloring to British acts of aggres- 
sion ; and endeavored to keep out of sight, or to cast a 
shade on the more arbitrary measures of the French gov- 
ernment. 

The people generally did not approve of the war, though 
they acquiesc^ in the measure when thus legally adopted. 
Ana some of the leading friends of the administration were 
known to be opposed to it. The measure was adopted in 
the House of Representatives by a small majority ; but did 
not pass the Senate till fourteen dayv, after the question 
was first submitted to that body, though pressed by sever- 
al members. At first it was evident that the majority was 
against war ; and a proposition was mltde on which the 
Senate was equally divided, at the first vote, for granting 
reprisals against the* commerce of Great Britain, by pubiie 
or private ships of the United States ; but afte seversl 
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days of discipline and urging, a majority voted in favor of 
it. It was the opinion of a great portion of the United 
States, that injury had been received from both France and 
England ; equally from the former as from the latter ; but 
to make war on both would be unwise ; and that it was 
not necessary, to the maintenance of the nation's rights to 
make war on either. The administration was in favor of 
a different course ; and chose war with Great Britain rather 
than with France. A few months delay of this decision, 
80 disastrous in its effects, might have prevented the sad 
alternative ; for the British Orders in Council were repeal- 
ed in June, soon after an atUhentic assurance was given that 
the French decrees had been revoked. It was afterwards 
made evident, also, that some of the French state papers, 
then recently received, were not laid before Congress, when 
the measure of war was under discussion ; and these so ex- 
ceptionable and insolent, that, had they been communis 
4:ated at the time, the majority of the national legislature 
would not have consented to the declaration of hostilities 
against England. 

The declaration of war was preceded by an Act of Con- 
gress, of the fourth of April, imposing an embargo for 
ninety days ; which, with other Acts passed by the federal 
government, at the time, indicated its ultimate object, 
though the opinion was still expressed by many of the citi- 
^ns, that such an extreme measure would not be adopted. 
For, in addition to the fact, that the nation was not pre- 
pared to eneage in and prosecute a war with efficiency 
Against so formidable a naval power as England, the ne- 
cessity of such a measure did not appear, from considera- 
tions either of national rights or interests. Neither the lib- 
erty nor the territory of the United States was directly at- 
tacked ; and the injuries received were rather incidental 
than designed to operate unfavorably on the commerce of 
the United States. Nor was it perceived, that a war, if 
prosecuted with ability and energy, would procure the re- 
cognition of principles said claims advanced by the Amer- 
ican government, in the declaration of hostilities. Events 
soon proved the correctness of these opinions, expressed at 
the commencement of the war, as well as before a formal 
declaration was made. For peace was earnestly sought 
and made by the American administration, within three 
years after it was declared, without obtaining the admis- 
sion of Great Britain, of the doctrines first asserted and in- 
sisted on, as indispensable to a future amicable treaty or 
compromise. 
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There was also something surprising and unaccountable 
in the declaration of war, by the American government, at 
the time it was made ; as no very adequate means had 
been prepared for such a crisis. Tlie people were thus left, 
to indulge in suspicions and apprehensions, that causes uur 
revealed and unknown to the nation, had an influence in 
producing this unexpected result. The only explanation 
to be given, and the conjecture best supported by circum- 
stances, then recently developed, was that a desire to pre- 
serve the friendship of the French government had an un- 
due influence in the alternative chosen by the political 
party then in power. That the declaration of war was 
hasty and improvident, was generally acknowledged after- 
wards ; and the effect was a more full and prevalent opin- 
ion against the policy of war ; and a resolution, in the re- 
flecting part of the people, to give greater influence to the 
benevolent and pacific principles of Christianity. 

It was not probably the design or purpose of the adminis^ 
tration to oblige the British government, by the declaration 
of war, or by any naval force it could employ, to yield the 
points so long in dispute between the two nations. The 
American navy was comparatively small ; and the policy 
for ten years, had been to diminish, rather than to increase 
it No large ships of war had been built, during that pe-^ 
riod, although enorts had been made by the minority for 
that purpose. A number of gunboats had indeed been 
prepared, but they were designed merely for the defence of 
the bays and harbors of the country. Nor had such pro- 
vision been made for the augmentation of the regular troops 
in the service of the United States, as the crisis, brought on 
by the administration itself, required, though some increase 
was ordered.; and resort was therefore early had to the aid 
of die militia for defence and safety. In April, 1812, one 
hundred thousand were ordered to be detached and equipped, 
in all the States of the Union, to be apportioned according 
to the population of each State. The detachment was 
made in several States ; but it was in the expectation that 
they would be employed only in case of invasion, or immi- 
nent danger of invasion, and for defence in times of great 
exigency, when the regular troops could not protect the 
places invaded. But it soon became manifest, that the 
militia were to be chiefly depended on, and must, therefore, 
be employed in a similar manner with regular troops ; and 
even be called forth to assist in invading and conquering 
the neighboring territory of Great Britain. Large bodies 
of troops, and of the militia, were ordered to the northwest- 
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ern borders of the United States, where no other object coidd 
possibly be in view, than to take possession of and subdue 
a portion of the territory, by military force. For no inva- 
sion of the United States was then threatened by the Cana- 
dian provinces ; and a proclamation was issued by one of 
the American generals on that border, evidently intended 
to induce the people of Canada to submit to, and become 
connected with, the American federal government 

That more adequate and efficient measures for the de- 
fence of the country were not provided, before war was de- 
clared, is proof that no invasion was then expected or feared. 
Great Britain had made no preparation for such an enter- 
prise, nor threatened it ; but, on the other hand, seemed 
desirous of maintaining amicable relations with the United 
States ; though unwilling to yield to the demands repeated- 
ly made, for a relinquishment of the doctrine of blockade, 
of impressment of seamen who were natural subjects of 
England) or of interdicting to neutrals the trade with her 
enemy in war, not permitted in a time of peace. On these 
points, the British government was tenacious and deter- 
mined ; and was ready to encounter the hostile movements 
of the United States, in addition to the attacks of European 
powers, rather than agree to the demands made of them ; 
leading, as they believed, to their own subjugation and 
ruin. 

The neglect of previous and seasonable preparation for 
war, was the occasion of extravagant expenditures after- 
wards* to place the nation in a sufficiently formidable atti- 
tude, eitiier for defence, if invaded, or for an attack on the 
British provinces, as was early projected. Men and provi- 
sions were wanted for the extreme western military post at 
Detroit, in the vicinity of Upper Canada ; there not being 
an adequate force even for defence, much less for invading 
that territory, which was ordered. The regular army filled 
up but slowly, compared to the instant exigency and call ; 
but few volunteer companies were raised ; and though the 
militia were detached in several, of the States, there was a 
reluctance generally in calling them into the field, until in- 
vasion should take place, or immediately threaten. 

A disposition, on the part of the British government to 
remain in friendship with the United States, was manifest- 
ed about the time the American Congress declared war 



* A law was pasted in Jii2ie» twelve days after the declaration of war» 
thorizing the issue of treasury notes, to the amount of five millions of doUais ; 
and at the following seision of Congress, it was found necessary to iuu* ten 
miUiona more. 
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af^Qst fhat nation, by repealing the orders in counoil, go 
injurious to neutral coniraerce) and the revdeation of vbich 
hml been often demanded by the federal executive. On 
satisfactory evidence/ that the French edicts of a similst 
character were actually revoked, the British administration 
caused its orders to be withdrawn, June 22d; and die 
intelligence of this repeal reached Washington the ladt of 
July. An armistice was also proposed by the British, but 
it was not accepted. For although it is very probable war 
would not have been declared by Congress, had the Britid^ 
Orders in Council been withdrawn, and the fact known ia 
the United States before a formal declaration was made ; 
diese orders were not the <mly or chief reason given ibr 
resorting to that alternative. The principal cause of the war 
was stated to be the impressment of seamen, by the British 
commanders, from the vessels of the United States ; and aa 
theie was no engagement made by the British ministry on 
the subject, the armistice was not accepted, nor did tht, 
American government cease hostilities which had already 
couunenced ; and it was again explicitly aimoaneed, tbiftt 
until an adjustment was made on the subject of impress^ 
ments, essentially agreeable to the views of the federal a:d- 
ministration, the war would be prosecuted. 

A very interesting question arose at this period, involving; 
a great Constitutional principle, as to the extent of the 
power of the federal executive over the mihtta ; whether 
they were under his uncontrolled , and merely discretionary 
direction ; cur whether the authority of the general govern*^ 
meat to employ and command them was limited, and onl]y 
to be exercised in certain specified exigences. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution, on this subject, is as follows; 
^' Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth the 
militia, to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insui^ 
lections, and rq^el mvasions,^^ And when the President 
directed the general officers of the United States army, l» 
call on the governors of the resnective Stales for the mi« 
Utia, to be put under the commana of those officers, in any 
ease they m^ht lequire, some of the ffovemors declinea 
so to call them forth and place them un&r eommand of an 
officer of the regular army ; but, at the same time declaring, 
that when there should be an actual invasion, or immediate 
danger of invasion, the militia would be ordered out to 
repel it, and to deifend the coast invaded ; and be placed 
under the command of an officer in the service of the gen- 
eral government. 

Tbe principal reasons given fiur declining to ealt ant the 
24 
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militia and place them under the command of officers y)f 
the regular national army, were, that it was inconsistent 
with the rights of the militia, as citizens, to dispose of them 
in this manner, and was converting them into a hody of 
standing troops against their will ; and that the Constitu- 
tion evidently required their being called into public mili- 
tary service by authority of the liMleral government to repd 
invasion, unexpectedly arising, and no regular troops pre- 
pared for the defence of the country : the power over the 
militia, the citizen soldiers of a State, being vested entirely 
in die govenior thereof; except in the emergencies particu- 
larly stated in the Constitution. The argument of the fed- 
eral administration, on the other hand, for claiming author- 
ity to cadi out the militia, as was done, at an early period, 
was, at least, plausible; and some believed, sufficiently 
valid, to justify the call, and to charge the governors of the 
States who refiised to order out the militia, with a gross 
^and dangerous neglect of public duty. 

It was observed, that, as war had been declared, the 
whole country was exposed to attacks from Great Britain ; 
and that, both for defensive and ofiensive measures, the 
whole force of the United States should be subject' to the 
control and direction of the federal executive, in such time 
and manner as he might judge necessary or proper. 

This is a most important subject ; and, as in 1813, there 
is still a difference of opinion, respecting the authority of 
the federal government over the militia. The doctrine as- 
serted at that period, bythefriends of the administration; goes 
to destroy all State authority over the militia in time of 
war ; and to justify the employment of them by the general 
government, in the same manner with regular troops^ and 
thus power would be allowed an ambitious President to de- 
stroy the liberties of the people. And the extreme of the 
opposite construction, which would leave it to the governor 
of each State when, and where, to order out the militia, 
might often produce disastrous results. 

The opinion expressed by the men then in power in the 
federal government, was quite different from that which 
they had advocated a few years before, when they were in 
the minority. They had insisted on a rigid construction 
of the Constitution, and opposed all exercise of power in 
Congress and in the President, not plainly authorized by 
that instrument ; and contended strenuously fpr the right 
of authority in the State governments to act in all cases, 
not expressly granted to the general government And the 
former administration and its friendis had been charged 
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with a design to exceed the powers given by the Oonstitu-* 
tion, in its strong measures; and as aiming unduly to ro- 
strict and lessen the authority of a State. By claiming « 
right to command and control the militia, without the ap- 
probation or consent of the State authority, as was done in 
1812, the opposite doctrine was assumed to be correct ; and 
the practical result would be a concentration of the whole 
power and force of all die States in the hands of the Pres- 
ident and his agents, despite, the dissent and remon- 
strance of the State authorities. The Constitution did not 
give an unqualified or unlimited authority over the militia 
to the federal government, but confined it to particular ex- 
igences ; and unless such occasions presented, the federal 
executive possessed no just authority to command or employ 
them. If the President, and his subordinate officers, had 
a constitutional right to call out and employ the militia, as 
asserted, they might require their services, and keep them 
under control, when and as long as they might order, under 
the pretence, that an invasion might take place at some 
future day, even in six or twelve months ; and that it was 
necessary to be seasonably prepared to act for the defence 
of the country. The doctrine was so evidently liable to 
abuses and an arbitrary exercise of power, as well as in- 
compatible with the constitutional rights of the militia^, that 
many political friends of the administration repudiated it 
by open and explicit declarations. 

In several States, where the militia were not called into 
the field, when war was first declared, ' and their services 
first required, the legislatures afterwards authorized the 
Governors to order them out, in the event of invasion, or of 
imminent danger thereof : and the militia were actually and 
readily employed, at subsequent periods of the war, when 
the territory of the United States was invaded, or the ap- 
pearance of the ehemy on the coasts, or near the borders, 
mdicated an intended attack.* 

When it was known, that the British orders in council, 
so justly complained of, and which furnished one of the 

* On oppljcatioii of the people near the northeatt bounds of Maine, them 
put of MeiiaacluiaetU, the Governor ordered several companies of militia to 
nwich to that frontier for defence. They apprehended an attack lh>m the 
Britiah io New Brnnswiek; and satisfied the Governor they had sufficient rea- 
eon to fear invasion at that time. lie promptly ordered a roilitanr force for 
their protection^ though he had declined to cali out the militia of the State, 
when the war was first decl^u-ed. He gave the federal executive notk^e of 
this measiire, and declared his readiness to place the men under command of 
MM. officer of the United Slates for the purposes of defence. 
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principal reasons for the deel&ration of wat againsl that 
nation, were withdrawn, and cessation of hostilities or an 
armistice propose^d, the people of the United States became 
more dissatisfied, and generally expressed a strong desire 
for renewed negotiations and for peace. The views and 
sentiments of a great portion, if not of the majority of the 
citiaens, were probably justly expressed in the resolotionSy 
referring to the war and the causes or pretences for it, 
adopted by a very large meeting in the city of New York, 
on the 19th of August, 1812 ; and given in the note below.* 

* " ResolTvd, that the legkliiiiEte objeeti ef government h the poUie goodi 
10 fromte which iti powen ought to he exercieed : Thtt a free people haT« 
a right to form an opuuon of the eondvctof thoseentmated withaathoritj» and 
to express that opinion: That our national goyemment is an association of the 
dtates, for their jomt and several advantage: That exehsbing the powers of 
that association, to the great and manifest injnry of its members, is a hreach of 
tmt: That to adopt rales of prooeeding, hj which the people are deprived of 
the power of expressing their sentiments through their represenutives, is a 
violation of the first principles of representative government: That the proa* 
perity of the State is principally derived from agricnhnre and commerce : That 
me interests of these two great sources of natiottal wealth and power are ia» 
•eparable; wherefore, the war, lately declared, being deetrncttve to tlie ono, 
fMuiot bat imnair the other: That war, one of the greatest calamities which 
aiBict mankind, is, when waged without just cause, an insult to the divine 
Majesty: That, if undertaken, however just the cause, without probability of 
snoeess, is an act of extreme impmdenoe: That where the injury which moat 
resok is gteai and manifest, whue the ofcject to be secured w of trivial com^ 
parative importance, the interest of a nation ought not to be haaarded; still leee 
for the gratification of personal partialities or resentments: That the vrar, 
lately declared by a slender majority of Congress, is vnvnse: That the eir- 
emnstances, ander which it' was declared, were unfavorable: That the eei^ 
ao^oenoee, to vhteh it leads» are alarming: That it is unwise, beeaune if 
nnsnccessful, the objects for winch it is waged, whatever they may he, vnU 
•robably be abandoned: [They were abandoned or waived:] That the more 
important those objects are, the more unwise must be a war which rashly pata 
them to the hazard: That if it he intended to establish natioQal rights, it on^ 
te have been considered, that these rights, tengh violated, conld not, wUle 
olaimed, be considered as abandoned; whereas, if at the end of an unsnoceas- 
fnl war, the nation should relinquish them for the sake of peace, they will be 
annihilated; or, at least, will depend on the issue of another bloody contest: 
That h wonM have been diffleah to select a moment more nafavoiable for a 
■Rtsnre so pertentona; the United States nnprepared, the treasury empty* 
Articles of primary importance omitted to be procured in season, and not now 
to be purclnsed, much of the funds of our mercantile citizens in the hands of 
those now' by Congress made our enemies, property to a large amount afloat 
on every sea, the revenue impaired by imprudent commercial restri^ioits, and 
now by the war destroyed; the nation against whom the war is dedared, eon* 
pletely armed and possessed of ample means to protect hefMlf and te annoy 
ns, her fleet mistress of the ocean, and in a capacitv to lay waste many of evr 
maritime cities and towns: That a comparison of the condition, in whith the 
two nations stood at the time of that declaration, and in which they now Btnnd, 
Is atone sufficient to show that m making it, our rulers were not possessed of, 
or did not exercise, a sound political diseretioD: That adi^e««#ee war m to h# 
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It was Ibe largest assembly of respectable citizens ever 
witnessed in that place ; and W9ls attended by the most 
distingnisbed and experienced patriots of that city and 
▼kinity ; among whom were John Jay, who had been a 
member of the first continental Congress, in September^ 
1774, chief justice of the Siipreme Court of the United 
States, secretary of foreign affairs in. the time of the old 
Congress, Governor of the State of New York, and envoy 
extraordinary to the court of England, in 1794, appointed 
by Washington ; Rufus King, who was an early member 
of the old Congress, a delegate in the Convention for form- 
ing the federal Constitution, a Senator in Congress after* 
wards for several years, and then minister to Great Britain; 
Govemeur Morris, also one of the delegates in the Conven- 
tion which formed the federal Constitution, an envoy to the 
court of France, and late a Senator in Congress ; Egbert 
Benson, Jndge of the District court of the United States, 
and many years before, a member of Congress ; Matthew 
Clarkson and Richard Tarick, distiuguished patriots of the 
Revolution, and eminent for their public services and moral 
worth. The resolutions were prepared by theseindividuals. 

■— liiiani! bj erery eSbrt tnd vnder the proMure of every ealtmitj, but iveTiow 
l» the eommefeoemeBt of ofienMTe war, eosimon tenw would have dictated to 
meii of an ordinary capacity, to restore the revenue, to replenish the treasuryy 
permit our citizena to bring home the wealth which in the course of a lucrative 
eommeree they have scattered abroad; fill the military arsenals and magazinea; 
and above all, build and equip a respectable nayy: Tliat a calm review of the 
eondaet which has been Jinraaed, and which is so utterly iireeoncilable to the 
wmiimf of common prudence, so little commended by any facts which have 
been exhibited to public view, and so fatal to the dearest interests of this 
oonniry, leaves no room to doubt of the alarming consequences to which it 
leads: That we are iiresistibly drawn to the conclasipn, that the Ameiiem 
people will, vnder the name and form of an alliance, be submitted to the will 
and power of the French Emperor: That in this view of the subject, the que** 
tion of peace or war, mvolves alt that is dear and ' valuable to men on this side 
the grave.* We are, therefore, under the dire necessity of declaring, that to« 
JUm no eor^ldenc9 in the men who kav$ brought u$ to thU perilout condition^ 
We do Bot, becaaae we cannot, examine the canses of that managemint, the 
miacbievena effects of which we so deeply feel and so seriously apprehend; 
but called iip<m by an imperiovM aente of duty, we declare our sentiments, and 
we entreat our fellow citisens to dechure theirs. We implore them to lay aside 
party diatinetions, to hanlah party feelings, and to anile. In union ia fotoe, in 
force safety. If it shall appear that the aoajority is in fiivor of war> be it ao; 
we nraataobout If, aa w« fully believe, a great majority is desirous of peace, 
let the fact be known: and to this end we propose, tint representatives be 
chosen in the several counties of this State, discreet men and friends of peaee» 
to eorreepond or confer with each other» and eo^peiate with the friends of 
pence in other States, in devising and pursuing soch eoiutitutional measurea 
aa may aecore our liberties and mdependence^ and presenre our Uwop, wWcIl 
are rndanyred by the preaenl war/' 
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This was a period of gre^t anxiety and of nncommoa 
excitement. ITiere was not only an apprehefasion of ex- 
tensive calamity, the natural consequence of war, an accu- 
mulation of the public debt, loss of property, detriment to 
commerce, and sacrifice of human life ; but a fear of undue 
military authority, of the exercise of aAitrary power, under 
the plea of necessity, of a resort to unjust and oppressive 
acts to oblige the people to support the war ; and most of 
all, a close connection, or alliance, with the French govern- 
ment, then a most alarming and despotic power, though 
professing to be friendly to republican States; the nation 
being then entirely subject to the will of one man, whose 
ambition was unbounded, and whose want of moral princi- 
ple was such, as that no reliance could be placed on his 
promises or his justice. It was believed to be the natural 
consequence of a war with England, especially as it was 
^aged, with the approbation, if not by the dictation, of the 
Emperor, and was likely to operate in furtherance of his 
views of universal empire. 

The spirit and langua^ of the warm friends of th^ ad* 
ministration, soon after war was declared, served also to 
alarm the fears of the people, and to induce the m'ore intel- 
ligent to ponder on the policy and movements of the ad- 
ministration. It was openly declared, by the advocates for 
war, " that there could no longer be endured, any expres- 
•sions of disapprobation of the measures of Congress or of 
the federal executive — that the time for discussion was past, 
-and all must now unite in support of the war, in person, 
or by contributions.*' In some instances, direct threats 
were uttered towards such as spoke against the policy of 
war measures; and acts of violence were committed, by 
mobs, on peaceable citizens, for daring to speak or write 
;against the war. The streets of Baltimore were moistened 
with the blood of some of her most worthy and patriotic 
citizens, who exercised the rights of freemen, by discussing 
the measures of the administration. In other places, indi- 
viduals were threatened with violence, unless they would 
contribute to funds for carrying on the war, by making 
loans to the government, which had incurred great expenses 
without any means to meet them. 

The general character of the individual, then President 
of the United States, was such as would have led to the 
opinion, that he would not hastily give his consent to war. 
He had none of the peculiar attributes of a military hero, 
and, had never been a soldier. He was esteemed as a phi- 
losopher, or a statesman in a republic, wlien war is not to 
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be supposed to occnr, anless in extreme cases for defence. 
And many anxiously interrogated, whether there was not 
some strange infatuation prevailing in the federal councils; 
or whether the measure of an offensive war could be ac* 
counted for on the supposition of unreasonable prejudices 
and antipathies towards Great Britain, and of equally 
unreasonable partialities for France. For sometime, it 
appeared, that the reign of terrqr had commenced ; and that 
similar scenes of violence were to be witnessed, as had been 
in revolutionary France ; but there was too much intelligence 
and love of order, and too great a love of rational liberty, 
indeed, to allow such a state of things long to exist in the 
United States ; and the tone and conduct of the inconsid- 
erate friends of the administration soon becatioie more prudent 
and proper. The war had its course, undet the dtirection 
of the federal government, to Ivhich it exclusively belonged 
to continue it, or to make peace. Many assisted no farther 
than the laws required, and continued to express a desire 
that it might soon.be brought to an end. The number, who 
were dissatisfied with the war, and who wished for its t^- 
mination,. constantly increased ; and this was, probably, one 
consideration with the federal administration for giving in- 
structions, in 1814, to its ministers then in Europe, tp enter 
into fresh negot\ation8 for peace. 

The first military effort after the war began, was at- 
tended with defeat and disgrace. A large force was then 
at Detroit, and were soon ordered to invade the neighbor- 
ing British province of* Upper Canada, but they were not 
suflSciently provided with munitions of war to authorize 
such an expedition. It was, indeed, supposed that most 
of the Canadians would submit without resistance, but this 
proved to be a great mistake. The American troops, under 
General Hull, passed over the lake, and effected a landing 
on the Canada side, without opposition. They, however, 
did not meet with friends to welcome or assist them, as 
they had hoped ; and some regular British troops in that 
province, whose commander had early intelligence of the 
war, were promptly marched to defend that part of the 
country where the Americans had proceeded. The cannon 
of the latter was found to be in almost a useless state, and 
General Hull returned to Detroit without capturing any 
important post, or acquiring any military honors. The 
British general in that quarter, who appears to have been 
a character of decision and energy, soon made an attack on 
Detroit, and the American commander surrendered to him 
that important post He was highly censured by the ad- 
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ministration and its friends, and afterwards arrested and 
triedf on a charge of cowardice and treason. Othersi, with- 
out justifying his conduct on that occasion, believed there 
was. some apology for him, in the inefficient prepamlion 
which had been made, to enable him to defend his pp-^ 
sition. 

Another invasion of Canada was made in October, by 
the United States troops, a great portion of which were the 
militia of New York. They were under titie immediate 
command of Major General Stephen Van Rensselaer, of that 
State, and numbered over two thousand. He crossed the 
river opposite to Queenstown^ on the Canadai side, and im- 
mediately attacked and took possession of the town, but 
not without a vigorous resistance, and many of his troops 
killed and wounded. A large regular British'fdrce, which 
was in the vicinity, promptly marched, to Qneenstown, and 
a severe battle ensued. The United States troops at 
Queenstown were not supported bf those on the eastern side 
of the river, as was expected, and although General Beos*- 
selaer passed over and urged their crossing the river. 
These were mostly militia, and they refused to proceed to 
Queenstown, as direeted. The British were more numerous 
than those from the United States, who had crossed the 
river ; and, under the command of brave and skilful officers, 
ihey overpowered the latter. A great slaughter was made 
of the United States' troops, and many officers were killed 
m wounded, and about four hundred taken prisoners. 

A third invasion of Canada was projected soon after this 
defeat, but was not carried into execution, except that 
a small detachment passed over to the Canada side, and, 
attacking a fort near the river^ returned in a few hours. 
The preparations deemed necessary for the invasion occu- 
pied much time, and it became too late in the season to 
commence offensive operations with any hope of success. 
It was believed necessary to make the invasion, if at all, 
with six thousand men ; and though the troops then in 
service in that quarter amounted to eight thousand or more, 
many were debilitated by siokness. And probably the re- 
verses which had already occurred, induced the command- 
ing officer to refmin from another attack, witheul a more 
powerful army. Proclamations were issued, however, of 
a boasting and threatening character, not mi^ch to Ae credit 
of the writers, either on the score of wisdom or bravery. 
But it ought to be recollected, that it was not supposed by 
the administration, that any«yery great opposition would 
be made by. the Canadians, and that the United States' 
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army was not sufficiently provided to ensure success in the 
invasion of that country. In truth, the army, and its offi- 
cers, were more formidable in this paper warfare, than in 
efficient action. The troops were ordered into winter 
quarters in different places ; and thus, the land campaign 
of 1812 was brought to a close, without giving much an- 
noyance to the British, or procuring much glory to those 
who planned or engaged in it. A belief had been enter- 
tained by the friends of the administration, that Canada 
would readily submit to the United States, and that a small 
military force would soon subdue the British provinces. 
How this enterprise, even if successful, was to establish the 
maritime rights of the United States, did not fully appear : 
and it became evident, that the people generally did not 
justify the invasion of the enemy's territory, when they 
had been often assured that the war was entirely in defence 
of individual or national rights. 

The naval arm of the United States proved more efficient 
and more useful. Compared to that of Great Britain, indeed, 
the American navy was quite insignificant, and altogether 
inadequate to contend with the naval power of that nation. 
Yet it was repeatedly successfu 1 in con tests with single British 
ships of war of equal and even of larger size. The American 
naval commanders exhibited equal enterprise and courage ; 
and had the navy been cherished and augmented for the 
previous ten years, as many judicious statesmen proposed, 
it would have been far more efficient than it was. By the 

t)rovident enterprise, and the prompt action of the few pub- 
ic armed vessels then in service, much property was saved 
to the United States, and the British were led to acknowl- 
edge the great skill and bravery of Americans on the 
ocean, where that nation had long borne undisputed sway. 
The administration now became convinced of the vast 
importance of a navy ; and, from this period, was in favor 
of its increase. At the session of Congress in March, 1812, 
and a short time before the declaration of war against 
Great Britain, it was ordered that the few frigates then be- 
longmg to the United States, should be repaired ; and three 
others, then on the stocks, should be completed. Three 
hundred thousand dollars were voted for these purposes. 
But, in December following — after several successful naval 
enterprises, which not only displayed the bravery of the 
officers and seamen, but rendered essential service to the 
nation — ^further and more liberal appropriations were made 
for the augmentation of the navy. Two millions and a 
half dollars were devoted to this object, and the President 
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was authorized to build four ships of the Ime^ of seventy- 
four guns each ; six large frigates, of forty-four guns ; and 
six sloops of war, of twenty giias. He had power givea 
him also U> purchase or procure other sloops of war, and 
smaller vessels, for the public service ; and the further sum 
of two hundred thjousand dollars was appropriated for that 
purpose. Though the war was opposed by a large portion 
of the people at first, and as the repeal of the British orders 
in council, soon after followed, and the disasters and de- 
feats suffered by the army on the northwest borders, yet the 
additional expenses incurred for increasing the navy, were 
almost universally approved. The measure indicated a 
disposition to defend the maritime rights of the nation, 
which the policy for some years previously pursued, seemed 
to sacrifice or abandon. It had been often said, by a p(x- 
tion of the people, that, unless it was in the policy of the 
administration, from 1806 to 1812, to retire from the oeean, 
and to rehnquish all commercial pursuits, it would be essen- 
tial to prepare a respectable naval force. The people in the 
Atlantic States were decided and earnest in favor of i^ 
navy ; and the neglect of the federal government, during 
the period just mentioned, to increase, or to keep it in its 
former state even, served to destroy all confidence in the 
wisdom of the dominant party. The regard manifested 
by the administration for giving strength to the navy, at 
this time, therefore, gave much satisfaction to the people, 
and saved the federal rulers from a total loss of confidence 
in the majority. Their conduct in this respect, did not in- 
deed, make many converts to the war policy, but a hope 
was thereby raised, that the commercial and maritime 
rights of the nation were not disregarded nor undervalued. 

The Congress met on the first Monday of November, 
1812, as haa been provided by a law passed in July pre- 
vious, when the former session was closed. The message 
of the President to the federal legislature, in compliance 
with a provision in the Constitution, " that he should give 
Congress information, from time to time, of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he might judge necessary and expedient," will best 
disclose the opinions and views of the administration at 
this very critical period, and describe the condition of the 
United States, as to pubUc and national affairs. 

The message states, ^'that, as a measure of precaution 
and forecaste, a large force was placed at Detroit, before 
the declaration of war, with a view to its security ; and, in the 
event of war, to such operations in Upper Canada, as would 
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present the influence of the British [officers or agents] over 
Ike fiavages, obtain command of the lake, on which Up- 
per Cantula borders, and maintain co-operating relations 
with such forces as might be employed against other 
parts." [of the British Provinces.] The unfortunate result 
ef General Hull's invasion of Upper Caaada, and the fall 
of Detroit are then noticed. Complaint is then made of 
the employment of the savage tribes, by the British gen- 
eral, in attacks on the troops and inhabitants of the United 
States. 

The protection of the northwestern frontiers, it is added, 
bad been given to General Harrison, ^' who had the entire 
confidence of his fellow-soldiers and fellow-citizens, in that 
part of the country." The message refers to the attack 
made on Queenstown under General Van Rensselaer, in Oc- 
tober ; and it is said, ^' that the attack was conducted with 
distinguished gallantry." The President says, the object 
had been '^ to gain command of the lakes ; and that a na- 
val force would be provided there superior to that of the 
Sritish." The refusal of the Governors of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to call out the militia and place them un- 
der the command of an officer of the regular army, was 
thus noticed in the message ; "if the authority [of the fed- 
eral government] to call the militia into service and com- 
mand for the public defence, can be thus frustrated, in a 
state of war, and of course, under apprehensions of inva- 
sion preceding war, we are not one nation for the purpose 
most of all requiring it ; and the public safety may have 
no other resource than in those large and permanent mili- 
tary establishments, which are forbidden by the principles 
of our free government, and against the necessity of which 
the militia were intended to be a constitutional bulwark." 

" On the coasts and on the ocean, the war has been as 
successful, as circumstances connected with its early staged 
could promise. Our public ships and private cruisers, by 
their activity, and where there was occasion, by their in- 
trepidity, have made the enemy sensible of the difference 
between a reciprocity of captures, and the long confine- 
ment of them to their side. Our trade, with some excep- 
tions, has safely reached our ports, having been much fa- 
vored and protected by our public armed vessels. 

"Anxious to abridge the evils from which a state of 
war cannot be exempt, I lost no time, after it was declared, 
in conveying to the British government the terms on which 
its progress might be arrested, without lyaiting the delays 
of a formal and final pacification ; and the Envoy at Lon- 
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don was authorized to agree to an Armistice founded tipon 
them. These terms required, that the orders in council 
should be repealed as they affected the United States, with- 
out a revival of blockades violating acknowledged rules : 
that there . should be an immediate discharge of American 
seamen from British ships, and a stop put to impressments 
from American ships in future; with an understanding 
that an exclusion of the seamen of each nation from the 
ships of the other should be stipulated ; and that the Ar- 
mistice should be improved into a definitive and compre- 
hensive adjustment of depending controversies. 

" Although a repeal of the orders in council, susceptible 
of explanation meeting the views of this government, had 
taken place before this pacific advance was communicated 
to that of Great Britain, the proposition was declined, from 
an avowed repugnance to suspend the practice of impress- 
ments during the Armistice ; and without any intimation 
that the arrangement proposed respecting seamen would be 
accepted. Whether the subsequwit communications from 
this government, affording an occcasion for reconsidering 
the subject, on the part of Great Britain, will be viewed in 
a more favorable light, remains to be known. It would be 
unwise to relax our measures, on a presumption of such a 
result. 

" Our affairs with France retain the posture which they 
held at my last communications to Congress. Notwith- 
standing the authorized expectation of an early and favora- 
ble issue to the discussions on foot, these have beeip procras- 
tinated to the latest dates. The only occurrence meriting 
attention is the promulgation of a French decree, purport- 
ing to be a definitive repeal of the Berlin and Milan de- 
cree. This proceeding, although made the ground of the 
repeal of the British orders, is rendered, by the time and 
manner of it, liable to many objections. 

** With a view to that vigorous prosecution of the war, to 
which our national faculties are adequate, the attention of 
Congress will still be particularly drawn to the insufficiency 
of existing provisions for filling up the military establish- 
ment. A revision of the militia laws, for the purpose of 
rendering them more systematic, and better adapting them 
to the emergences of the war, is at this time particularly 
desirable."* 

* It is stated in the message, that the receipts into the treasury, for the 
year ending in September, were sixteen and a half millions of dollars — ^that 
three millions of the principal of the pohlic debt had been paid; but six mil- 
lions had been received on loans ; and that eleyen miUions bad been actvBOT 
received on loans, at different times. 
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This statement of national affairs was as favorable to the 
conduct of the administration ai3 could possibly be made; 
and made, it should be recollected, by one interested to 
render it as plausible and justifiable as might be, of the 
measures and policy adopted. It appears to have been an 
early plan of the executive to send troops into Canada, 
and to take possession of that territory. Reliance was also 
evidently placed, on the assistance of the militia, not merely 
for defence in case of invasion of the United States when the 
British became an enemy, by the declaration of war ; but 
for increasing the force ordered to enter the British territory 
for conquest ; and for regular service in the war, in such 
manner and to such extent as the federal executive might 
think proper ; instead of calling on them, as the Constitution 
had provided, to defend the country against invasion. 

By the correspondence between Admiral Warren, then 
Commander-in-Chief of all the British forces on and near 
the American continent, and the Secretary of State of the 
United States, which the President communicated to Con- 
gress, at this time ; as well as by a proposition made by 
the British Commander-in-Chief in Canada ; it was offi-- 
cially notified to the American administration, that the 
orders in council were repealed on the twenty-third of June ; 
it was also proposed to suspend hostilities between the two 
nations ; and to enter anew on negotiations relating to the 
laws of Congress interdicting the commerce and ships of 
war of Great Britain from the harbors and waters of the 
United States; and to the permanent revocation of the 
British orders in coimcil. 

But this proposition was not favorably received by the 
American administration ; and in reply to it, the Secretary 
of State was directed by the President to declare, ** that a 
suspension of the claim, or forbearance to press or act upon 
it, during the cessation of hostilities, was indispensable to 
such cessation ; for experience bad fully evinced that no 
peace could be durable unless this object were provided 
for." But the instructions to the British Admiral, author- 
izing hi)|n to propose a cessation of hostilities, and to enter 
on nirth0r negotiations for the speedy restoration of peace, 
did not authorize him to adjust or discuss the subject of 
impressments. 

The Secretary added, " without further discussing ques- 
tions of right, the President is desirous to provide a remedy 
for the evils complained of on both sides. The claim of the 
British government is to take from the merchant vessels of 
other countries all British subjects. In this practice, the 
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commanders of British ships of war take from vessels of 
the United States American citizens. If the United States 
prohibit the employment of British subjects in their ser- 
vice, and enforce the prohibition, by suitable regulations 
and penalties, the motive for the practice is taken away. 
It is in this mode, that the President is willing to accom- 
modate this important controversy with the British govern- 
ment ; and it cannot be conceived on what ground the ar- 
rangement can be refused. 

** A suspension of the practice of impressment, pending 
the armistice, seems to be a necessary consequence. It 
cannot be presumed, while the parties are. engaged in a 
negotiation to adjust amicably this important difference, 
that the United States would admit the right, or acquiesce 
in the practice of the opposite party ; or that Great Britain 
would be unwilling to restrain her cruisers from a practice, 
which would have the strongest tendency to defeat the ne- 
gotiation. It is presumable, that both parties would enter 
into a negotiation with a sincere desire to give it effect 
For this purpose it is necessary that a clear and distinct 
understanding be first obtained between them, of the ac- 
commodation which each is prepared to make. If the 
British government is willing to suspend the practice of 
impressment from American vessels, on consideration that 
the United States will exclude British seamen from their 
service, the regulations by which this compromise should 
be carried into effect, would be solely the object of nego- 
tiation. The armistice would be of short duration. If the 
parties agreed, peace would be the result. If the negotia- 
tion failed, each would be restored to its former state and 
to all its pretensions, by recurring to war." 

The conduct of the administration, in referwice to the pro- 
posal of the British government, for a cessation of hostil- 
ities, and an adjustment of the long-existing disputes be- 
tween the two nations, was a subject of much discussion 
through the United States. By a moiety, if not the major- 
ity of the citizens, the course pursued by the federal exe- 
cutive was justified and approved ; the rights of the nation, 
and of the seamen particularly, requiring the rejection of 
the overtures made by the British, and a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war ; while a large portion, perhaps one half of 
the people, as some writers asserted, being either opposed 
to the war at first, or at the unsuccessful enterprises of the 
army, and believing that the offers of the British govern- 
ment were consistent both with the welfare and honor of 
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the nation) condemned the policy of the administration in 
strong terms; and fully expressed their apprehensions, 
that the war must continue many years, ii peace could 
only be restored on the conditions urged by the federal 
rulers ; and that the consequence would be a close alliance 
with France, then governed by a military despot. It was 
believed the British ministry would never surrender the 
claim to search and take their own seamen from neutral 
merchant vessels — the right to take them by force from 
public armed ships was given up — and that it was impro- 
per to require it : and to continue the war, therefore, while 
this was the only or chief difficulty in the way of negotia- 
tion and peace, was alike inexpedient and unjust. The 
war, however, was still prosecuted; and more efficient 
measures were adopted by Congress to render it successful. 
The people were led to believe, by a partial statement of 
facts, and by addresses to their prejudices, that Great Bri- 
tain was aiming to subdue the JJnited States, and to bring 
them back to their former allegiahce to the British king ; 
and many were directly interested in the continuance of 
war, as it gave them office and employment. A small 
majority in Congress, also approved of the opinions and 
views of the President, as given in his message ; and ex- 
pressed their approbation of his rejection of the proposed 
cessation of hostilities by the British, on the terms ofiered; 
insisting '' that the impressment of seamen being the princi-^ 
jkU cause of war, it must be prosecuted till that cause was 
removed." On some other important subjects, connected 
with the policy of the war, the majority of the federal legis- 
lature could not be persuaded to support the measures 
I)roposed by the warm friends of the administration. A 
aw for the relief of merchants who had imported British 
goods after the 23d of June, and before the 15th of Sep- 
tember, was passed, though opposed by most of the mem- 
bers who approved of the war. And the bill for increasing 
the naval establishment was also opposed by many friends 
of the administration; but finally received the sanction of 
the majority of Congress. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PKMecntion of the War. Terms Offered for CejMation of Hostilities b^ Great 
Britain Rejected. British Orders io Coancil Repealed. Charges of French 
Influence. Disasters of the United States' Troops on the Borders of Canada. 
Inadeqoate Means of War. Further Call for Militia. Dispute on the Power 
of CoQ|press over the Militia. Naval Victories. Success on LAke Erie. 
And of General Harrison, at Fort Meigs, and Maiden, &c. luTasion of Can- 
ada Unsuccessful. War Unpopular. New Terms of Peace proposed. Peace 
Made, without Ohtaining any of the Objects for which War was Declared. 

Mr. Madison, of Virginia, was again- elected President of 
the United States, for the term of four years, from the 
fourth of March, 18ia De Witt Clinton, of New York, 
was the other candidate for that high and responsible office. 
He was supported by those who considered the war un- 
necessary, and who were desirous of restoring peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Mr. Madison 
[received 107 votes, and Mr. Clinton 89. Elbridge Gerry, 
vof Massachusetts, who had been governor of the State, for 
1810 and 1811, was chosen Vice President. Some changes 
were BSiade in the Cabinet, at this time ; General Armstrong, 
of New York, was appointed Secretary of War, in the place 
of William Eustis, who resigned ; and William Jonesof Penn- 
dsylvania was placed at the head of the Navy department. 

In the month of January, 1813, another disaster fell on a 

Sart of the northwestern army, near lake Erie, at the river 
[.aisin. A detachment of the Americans had been sent under 
Colonel Ijcwis, to take possession of that site, as important 
for the occupation of the United States' troops. After a short 
engagement, the place was taken by the men under Colonel 
Lewis. This, however, was not an affair of much moment, 
for only a few of the enemy were then stationed there. 
Without orders from Major General Harrison, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in that part of the country, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Winchester proceeded to support Colonel Lewis, with 
two hundred and fifty more men; fearing he would be 
attacked and overpowered by the British and Indians, then 
in large numbers in that vicinity. After he reached the 
place. he neglected to take such measures of precaution to 
prevent an attack by surprise, as prudence seemed to dic- 
tate : and in quite an unprepared state he was assailed by 
the British and Indians, amounting to eighteen hundred ; ana 
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a great slaughter ensued. The attack was very sudden, and 
wholly unexpected, so that great confusion and delay oc- 
curred in forming ^e troops under the United States offi- 
cers ; and they were soon overpowered hy a superior force. 
Nearly four hundred men were slain or mortally wounded, 
and between seven and eight hundred taken by the enemy. 

An act was passed at tfiis session, in January, 1813, for 
an augmentation of the regular army of the United States. 
It was then estimated at 35,000. Congress now provided 
for an increase of 20,000 troops ; and the appointment of 
six additional Major Generals. The Presiaent waa also 
authorized to accept of any volunteer corps which might 
be raised, with a view to the defence of places invaded, 
near which they resided. This was not materially differ- 
eat from relying on the militia for protection, in case of tn- 
vasi(Hi. In various seaport towns, parties of the citizens 
formed, and acted as guards on the coasts. In Massachu- 
setts, and in some other States, these volunteer companies^ 
or parties, were furnished with arms and other munitions 
of war by the State executive, whenever there was appli- 
cation for them, and there was reason to suppose an attack, 
or landing, by the British might be made. 

The public expenses were necessarily much increased 
by the means adopted for prosecuting the war ; and the na- 
tional finances were in a state of great embarrassment, at 
this period. When the conunittee of " Waysund Means," 
called on the Secretary of the Treasury, January, 1813, for 
his opinion of the probable amount, to be provided by Con- 
gress for the year following, he stated in reply, '' That at 
host sixteen jnillions by way of loans would be necessary, 
to be added to twelve millions, the estimated amount of 
revenue for the year." Such estimates are always uncer- 
tain; and often overrated. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury observed, " That it would be necessary to repeal 
or modify the non-iniportation laws, to realize the amount 
calculated to arise from imposts." He also proposed a 
great increase of duty on foreign tonnage, and the suspen- 
sion of allowances to importers, under the name of draw- 
backs. And he gave it as his opimoo, that, unless the war 
should be brought to a close within the year, it would be 
requisite to provide for farther loans for the year 1814, and 
to have recourse to internal and direct taxes. By the most 
able financiers in the United States, it was asserted, that the 
duties on imports would not much exceed five millions ; 
and that the expenses would be nearly double to the esti- 
mates of the Secretary. For in the latter part of 1812, and 
26 
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beginning of 1813, demands on the public treasury were 
far greater than had been anticipated; the principal part 
of which was unavoidable, in the state the country had 
been placed by the declaration of war ; but a portion of the 
expenses had been incurred under unfavorable circum- 
stances, owing to the improvident and injudicious conduct 
of the administration relating to the war, for several months 
after it was declared. When the militia were called out, 
as they were in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, in 
large numbers, they were' not sufficiently armed ; and ex- 
traordinary expenses were incurred to equip them. 

. There was also a great deficiency of blankets and other ne- 
cessary clothing for the soldiers, during the fall and winter of 
1812-'13 ; as the non-importation laws had been then some- 
time in operation ; and the manufacture of woollens was 
also then comparatively very limited in the United States. 

When Mr. Madison took the oath of office, on his re-elec- 
tion as President of the United States, 4th of March, 1813, he 
spoke of the war, " as stamped so strongly with the features 
of Justice, as to invite the smiles of Heaven on the means of 
conducting it to a successful termination." And in justi- 
fication of this strong language, he said, " The war was 
not declared by Congress, until it had been long made on 
them, in reality, though not in name," and till it was in- 
dispensably necessary for the welfare, the interests, the 
honor, and rights of the nation. It was solely or chiefly 
resorted to, he said, in support of the rights of the seamen, 
who were often impressed into the British service, and for 
resisting new principles, and injurious practice concerning 
neutral commerce, which deeply affectea the United States. 
There was no such expression of the public opinion on the 
subject, as to afford proof, that the majority of the people fully 
responded to these sentiments of the President, it might 
be reasonable to conclude, from the then recent elections, 
that they approved of the measures of the executive. But 
there was a strong demonstration, by the people in various 
parts of the Union, that they considered the war unnecessary, 
if not unjust ; and that they were anxious for its termination, 
on such terms as the British government had proposed. 

The success of the navy was a cheering consideration to 
such as cherished the feelings of national pride ; and there 
were repeated instances of the gallantry of naval officers in 
the course of six months after the war began. This was 
the more gratifying to the citizens of the United States, as 
it was unexpected, in the small number of American armed 
ships, compsu'ed to the naval powerof Great Britain ; and the 
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victories on the ocean furnished a redeeminff consideration 
for the patriotic citizens, under the various disasters which 
the army suffered ; although a few, who viewed the war as 
unjust, could not join in the general exultations even for 
any success attending the American arms. 

The war served to show the strength of the government 
and the patriotism of the people. The preparations and 
expenses for placing the country in a proper state of de- 
fence, in 1798, when war was expected with Prance, were 
borne with due jsubmission by those who did not fully ap- 
prove of warlike measures. And, in 1812, though a bare 
majority of the people justified the war with England, and 
probably the majority was desirous of closing it in six 
months, after the offers of the British government for further 
negotiations, and the great disasters suffered by the army 
on the borders of Canada — still the administration was 
supported, or certainly not opposed by any disorderly or 
violent acts. The people, in various parts of the nation, 
complained .of the measures of the federal government, and 
censured its war policy, like independent freemen, zealous 
of their rights, and fearless in scrutinizing the conduct of 
tfieir rulers ; and many declined to assist in prosecuting 
the war, bv voluntary loans, or by any acts besides those 
which the laws imposed, or by such efforts as were neces- 
sary for defence wnen the coasts were actuallj^ invaded. 
But no plans of insurrection, or forcible opposition to the 
authority of the government, or attempts to sever the 
Union, were proposed at this period of pressure and calam- 
ity. The power of the federal government proved ade- 
quate to the crisis : but the consideration is not to be for- 
gotten, that, in the third year of the war, the people became 
more dissatisfied and louder in their complamts : and that 
no formidable opposition appeared, must be attributed to 
the patriotic feelings of the citizens, and to their convic- 
tions of the necessity of order and of obedience to all con- 
stitutional authority. With a population of a different 
character from that of the great majority of the people in 
the United States, and with the freedom they possessed, it 
would have been difficult to maintain a war, when so 
great a portion of the nation disapproved of it 

The administration did not appear consistent in the 
causes assigned, at different periods, for declaring or con- 
tinuing the war. The subject of the impressment of Amer- 
ican seamen, by the British ships of war, was indeed the 
great cause of complaint and irritation, and was often de- 
clared to be the principal reason for the war. And this 
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was offered as the only reason for continuing the war, in 
the summer of 1812, after the British revokra their orders 
in council, and proposed a cessation of hostilities ; and yet, 
before the declaration, and before the British orders were 
rejiealed, even in May, 1811, when the Envoy from Great 
Britain to the United States gave assurance that the orders 
of 1807 would be withdrawn, on authentic and official no- 
tice of a revocation of the French edicts of a previous date, 
and that the blockade declared in May, 1810, would also 
thereupon cease ; the American Secretary of State wrote 
the Envoy in reply, " That the President had received the 
information with great satisfaction, as it had been a material 
obstacle to an accommodation ; and that such repeal of the 
British orders would be immediately followed by a repeal 
of the act for the non-importation of goods from England, 
then in force." So material was this obstacle in the way 
of adjusting the controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States, at that time, that had it been removed six 
weeks sooner than it was, and before the declaration of 
war, it appears highlyjprobable, that this calamity might 
have been avoided. The sole difficulty of impressment 
would not have been thought to justify a war, even by the 
warmest friends of the administration. For though all the 
precise terms proposed by the American executive on that 
sul^ject, were not agreeable to the British administration, it 
was disposed to make an arrangement, favorable practically 
to the security of boiva fide American seamen. And the 
American Envoys, in 1808, had formed an article relating 
to impressmcQts, in the treaty they signed at that time with 
Great Britain, by which, in their opinion, the rights of 
American seamen would be substantially secured. 

The invasion of Canada was renewed in the spring of 
1813 : Twenty five hundred troops, under Major Greneral 
Dearborn, embarked at Sacket's harbor, in eight armed 
vessels, commanded by Conmiodore Chauncey ; and cross- 
ing the lake, attacked Little York in the province of Up- 
per Canada, on the 27th of April. The American troops 
had been some time collecting and preparing for this object ; 
and had a better prospect of success than the detachments 
which entered Canada the year before. The British force 
at York and vicinity was comparativelv small, though 
aided by several hundred Indians. After some severe 
fighting, the town was taken by the Americans, but the 
British General, commanding there, escaped with a great 
part of the regular troops. More than two hundred British 
and Canadians were killed; and a large number made 
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frisoners, with two hundred Indians. The loss of the 
Inited States troops was also great ; many being killed or 
mortally wounded by the explosion of the British military 
magazine in the town. There were valuable and extensive 
military stores taken at Little York ; which had been col- 
lected there, to be forwarded to Niagara river, and to De- 
troit These were immediately transported to Sacket's Har- 
bor ; and in a few days after, another expedition against 
Canada was projected, with a large force. On the 27th 
of May, General Dearborn, with about seven thousand 
troops, landed at Newark ; when the small British force 
there retreated about thirty miles to join a larger body of 
Canadians, at a place called Forty-Mile Creek, after de- 
stroying a great part of the stores. The first of June, a force 
was ordered, under command of a Brigadier General, of 
two thousand men, to proceed to Forty-Mile Creek where 
the British and Canadians were collected : and three days 
later, a second Brigadier General, with more American 
troops, was ordered to proceed for his support. The Brit- 
ish retired several miles, on the approach of the American 
troops, and then prepared to defend themselves if at- 
tacked. 

General Winder, who commanded the first body of the 
United States troops, proceeded within about ten miles of 
the enemy; and the other detachment, under Brigadier 
General Chandler, followed soon after. Early the follow- 
ing morning, before daylight, and when quite imprepared * 
they were attacked by the enemy, the two Brigadier Gen- 
erals were taken, besides a number of the men, and many 
were killed and wounded. The British troops soon re- 
tired ; for they were not so numerous as the Americans ; 
and Generals Lewis and Boyd hastened the following day 
to support them, from the distance of thirty miles. 

In this expedition nearly one thousand of the United 
States troops were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 
Lewis and Boyd behaved with great spirit and bravery ; 
and when a British naval force appeared near the Forty- 
Mile Creek, where the former was in command, and sum- 
moned him to surrender, he refused in the spirit of a brave 
officer. Soon after, however, he judged it expedient to re- 
turn to Fort George — ^and thence, when American vessels 
could be provided, to return to Sacket's Harbor — a portion 
of the army remained some time at Fort George, under 

* Ib one aceomit it was itated, that the oommaading offioen of dw Uniled 
fllBlea aspMlad tbe attack. 
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General Boyd, with a view to be a check on the enemy, 
and to prevent a concentration of their forces; which it 
was believed they contemplated previous to an attack on 
the United States side of the lake. The naval force of the 
United States on lake Ontario was increased at this period, 
and able to act with effect in preventing, for sometime, an 
invasion of the United States territory. The army under 
Governor Harrison, in the west, was able to accomplish 
little more than to defend the frontiers from the British and 
Indians in that quarter. No attempt was made by him for 
invading Canada at this time ; and it would have been 
highly imprudent in the existing state of the army. 

The village of Havre-de-Grace, situated near the mouth 
of the Susquehanna river, consisting of nearly one hundred 
dwelling houses, was attacked by the British, in boats and 
barges, from ships of war near the coast, and .burnt in May, 
J813. There was no military force in the vicinity to de- 
ieni it The towns on the Atlantic coast in most places 
were not sufficiently protected : It appeared to be the great 
^object to have a sufficient force to invade and conquer the 
British provinces in Canada. 

The United States troops at and near the southwest part 
,of lake Ontario at Fort Niagara, Lewistown, including 
those at Sacket's harbor, at the northeast, and those at 
Fort George on the Canadian borders, were about ten 
thousand ; about seven thousand of which were on and 
near Niagara river. General Boyd, who retained posses- 
:sion of Fort George for some time, had frequent skirmishes 
with the British ; and on two occasions the contests were 
•very serious and extensive, and great numbers of the Amer- 
ican troops were killed or taken. One of these was at a 
place called Beaver-dam, by a detachment under command 
/)f a Colonel ; and the other by a still larger force, under 
General Boyd. During all this period, no progress was 
made in the conquest of Canada : but defeat and disaster 
were the consequences of the invasion ; and yet on several 
occasions the officers behaved with great promptitude and 
bravery. The British followed up their successes, and in- 
vaded the territory of the United States. They took pos- 
session of Fort Niagara, and remained there several 
weeks ; and at that time the naval force of the enemy on 
the lake was superior to the American squadron. Several 
boats belonging to the United States fell into the hands of 
the British. The loss was sustained by the United States 
troops, mcluding the surrendea: of General Hull at Detroit, in 
August, 1812, and in the battles of Little York, Quefanstown, 
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Port George, Forty-Mile Creek, and Beaver-dam, all be- 
fore the close of July, 1813, was estimated at 8500, killed, 
wounded, or taken. These were all employed in the pro- 
posed invasion of Canada. The expenses of these several 
armaments were very great ; and increased the public debt 
to a vast amount. After war was declared, it was neces- 
sary to prepare for the protection of the people on the fron- 
tiers of the United States, and to prevent the enemy in 
Canada from penetrating far into the national territories. 
But this great sacrifice of life and vast increase of the pvib- 
lic debt, for the purpose of conquering the Brifish provinces 
on the northwest of the United States, served to render the 
war policy very doubtful, and exposed its authors to severe 
and heavy censures. 

At the extra session in June, 1813, agreeably to a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, offered by a member 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Webster,) the President was 
requested to lay before Congress the correspondence of the 
French and American minister, respecting the manner and 
the time of the repeal of the French decrees of Berlin and 
Milan. The resolution was opposed for many days, but 
was at length adopted ; the correspondence was submitted 
to the House, and some time after published. It served to 
^ow that the suspicions were well founded, which had 
been expressed by many, more than a year before the dec- 
laration of war, of collusion on the part of the Emperor of 
France and his ministers on that memorable occasion : that 
either no decree, for revoking the obnoxious edicts, was 
passed at the time it was pretended ; or that, if actually 
adopted, was not put in operation ; and could therefore be 
no warrant for the American government to demand there- 
upon, a repeal of the orders of the British administration. 
Indeed, there was just cause to doubt the existence of any 
order of the Emperor for such revocation, having been made 
at the early date declared by the French minister ; and 
many believed that no such order was made as intimated. 
And this view of the subject furnished proof sufficient to 
satisfy the most incredulous, that the nation had been se- 
duced into war, by the duplicity of a foreign despot, or by 
an unjustifiable disposition to retain his friendship. War 
would not have been declared solely on account of the im- 
pressment, though that was one of the principal reasons for 
resorting to war, and for continuing it after it had been 
declared : and had there been satisfactory evidence of the 
revocation of the French edicts in 1811, when it was so 
intimatedi the obnoxious orders of the British government 
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\rouId have been withdrawn, and the calamities and ex- 
*^enses of war with a powerful maritime nation, would 
have been prevented. 

Soon after the resolution above mentioned was adopted, 
and a message received from the President, with numerous 
documents requested by the House, a report was made by 
the Committee of Foreign Relations, approbatory of the 
grounds of the war taken by the President — ^but the report 
was disapproved by the majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At this extra session, July, 1S13, several nom-* 
inations of persons to be foreign Envovs, were negatived 
by the Senate. That body also rejected the bill for an em- 
bargo, which had passed the House on recommendation of 
the executive. They indirectly advised the President 
whom to nominate ; which he justly and feelingly opposed ; 
though their right to reject his nominations was undoubted. 
The British troops in Canada, in the latter part of the 
summer of 1813, after having made a successful defence of 
that province, and obliged the United States forces to retire 
• from the places previously taken by them, engaged in offen- 
sive operations, and attacked several towns within the State 
of New York and Vermont, situated on lake C/uxmplain, 
And on this lake, as well as on Ontario^ they had prepared 
a naval force fully equal, if not superior to that, of the 
United States on those waters. Plattsburg and Burhngton 
were attacked by the 'enemy the first of August They 
did not land at Burlington ; but meeting a heavy fire from 
the United States troops stationed there,* as well as from 
some armed vessels then in the harbor, they retired without 
doing any damage. At Plattsburg, on the west side of lake 
Champlain, they made a more formidable assault ; they ef- 
fected a landing and burnt several public buildings ; but did 
not destroy dwelling houses or private property. The at- 
tack was made by a naval armament, consisting of two 
sloops of war, three rowgallies, two gunboats and forty- 
three batteaux, with 1300 men. The attack on Burlington 
was considered a bold measure on the part of the British, 
so well defended as it was by several armed vessels as well 
as by a large body of land troops. The conmiander of the * 
vessels in the service of the United States, on the lake at 
that time, was not well supplied with experienced ofScers, 
to enable him to act with so great effect as had been an- 
ticipated. 

* There were then at Burlington aboat 4500 men, under command of Major 
General Hampton. 
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The success of the land forces of the United States, in 
the northwest, under Major General Harrison, at the open- 
ing of the campaign in 1813, served in some measure, to 
retrieve the character of the American generals, which bad 
suffered by the disasters and defeats of 1812. He conducted 
with equal bravery and intelligence, in that part of the 
country, during the year 1813 ; and some time beforeindeed, 
after the capture of Detroit and the army under General 
Hull in 1812. The defence of Fort Meigs, near the rapids 
of the Miami river, in May, 1813, by the United States 
troops under General Harrison, was an important event in 
the prosecution of the war. The fort was attacked by the 
British, consisting of 600 regulars, 800 of the Canadian 
militia, and 1200 Indians ; far exceeding the troops under 
command of General Harrison ; but he refused to surrender 
when summoned thereto by the British commander. The 
enemy were repulsed with great slaughter when they made 
an attempt to storm the fortress. The loss in the United 
States army was comparatively small ; but several officers 
of merit were slain. 

In the course of the same year, in September, 1813, the 
land forces under General Harrison achieved another im- 
portant victory over the British troops, at Maiden, on the 
Canada side; where they had collected in large numbers,' 
with intensions, probably, again to invade the territory of 
the United States. On the approach of General Harrison 
and the United States troops, the enemy retired, after dis- 
mantling their fort, and destroying most of the articles 
which thev could not remove. General Harrison pursued 
them, and came up with them at the river Thames. A 
battle ensued, '^ one of the most honorable and decisive 
which was fought during the war;" and victory was again 
declared for the arms of the United States, ^fhe British 
commander, indeed, escaped, but his army was entirely 
defeated ; and a great part of their military stores fell into 
the hands of General Harrison. Governor Shelby, of Ken- 
tucky, and Captain Perry, acted as volunteers in this expe- 
dition ; and in the character of aids to Genersd Harrison. 
' This enterprise took place soon after the success of Captain 
Perry over the British armed vessels in lake Erie. It had 
long been the opinion and advice of General Harrison, that 
a navsd force on the lake was necessary to give success to 
the arms of the United States in that quarter. The Secre- 
tary of War, General Armstrong, in a public documenti 
soon after, declared that this conduct of General Harrison 

27 
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vras not only highly indicative of bravery and good judg- 
ment, but was attended with important results to the country. 
On lake Ericy the naval enterprise was attended with 
brilliant success. Due time was taken to prepare a suffi- 
cient force to attack the British sauadron there ; and the 
commodore* of the United States fleet was well qualified 
by his courage and skill to conduct the enterprise. Early 
in September, after repeated attempts to meet the enemy's 
fleet, it was discovered at a distance, and a chase and battle 
immediately followed. It continued several hours, and was 
very severe, and attended with great loss of lives on both 
sides. But victory was the fortunate lot of the Americans— 
and the conquest of the British was complete. Their whole 
fleet, composed of two ships, one brig, two schooners, and 
a sloop, and having sixty-two guns in all, was captured, 
after being much injured during the engagement; one of 
their ships mounted twenty guns, and another eighteen. — 
The United States fleet consisted of two ships> of twenty 
guns each ; and six other vessels, but much smaller ;t carry- 
ing altogether fifty-four guns. Twenty-seven belonging to 
the United States vessels, including three oflicers, were 
killed in the action ; and ninety-six wounded. The number 
of the enemy killed and wounded was believed to be still 
greater. The success attending this enterprise was princi- 
pally owing to the judicious and resolute conduct of the 
commander, though he was ably supported in his plans by 
. most of the other oflicers. He was also justly entitled to 
the credit of preparing and equipping the American fleet, 
under many discouraging and untoward occurrences. The 
government was unable or neglected to furnish him with 
materials and men for building the vessels he desired, and 
considered necessary, to act with eflect on the lake. But 
his diligence and perseverance overcome all obstacles. 

The result of this very brilliant afiair, as well as of several 
other naval successes on the ocean, in the course of 1813, was 
a conviction with the administration, however reluctantly ex- 
pressed, of the necessity of a respectable navy to vindicate 
the honor, as well as in some measure to protect the coasts 
and territory of the United States. In all cases, efi*ectual 
protection, however, could not be aflbrded ; the American 
navy being scarcely a fourth part, either in force or number, 
of the British; which had been continually increased dur- 

* Oliver H. Perry, of Newport — a joong man, bAt of great bravery, decis« 
ioiiy^uBd energy of character. 

t Two of these had bat two guns — three of them bnt a single swivel — on« 
of three gnns, and one of four. 
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ing two centurifes. The second year of the war, after pro- 
posals for a cessation of hostilities and for further negotia- 
tions on the subjects in dispute, between the two nations, 
were rejected by the American administration, a large 
number of ships of war visited the coasts of the United 
States, and created much alarm in many places, and greatly 
interrupted the usual pursuits of navigation and trade. — 
They were too formidable to be met by the American ships, 
which were often employed with more effect in distant and 
separate parts of* the ocean. In the Chesapeake bay, and 
near the eastern coasts of Massachusetts, they were of great 
force, and landed at several places ; some of which they 
retained for a long period, as there was not a sufficient 
naval force of the United Slates to encounter them. 

The fleets on the lakes and the troops on the northwestern 
and western frontiers, continued their operations till late in 
the season, with varied success. The American vessels on 
leke Champlain and lake Ontario were vigilant, and ready 
always to act where duty and occasion called ; and served 
to prevent the British inflicting injuries in the territory of 
the United States. Several small armed vessels belonging 
to the British, fell into the hands of the Americans : who 
also made prisoners of about three hundred of the enemy's 
troops which were on board. 

The main body of the land troops on the northwest 
frontiers, left Plattsburg in the month of October, and en- 
tered the territory of Canada in the vicinity of Montreal, 
mider command of General Wade Hampton. But did not 
advance so far or so rapidly as had been expected. The 
enemy were prepared to meet them ; and attacked them 
so powerfully that they returned within the line of the 
United States, and most of them to Plattsburg ; having lost 
a number of men in Canada: The army of the west under 
General Harrison, after a long period of apparent inaction, 
either from want of warlike stores, or of sufficient naval 
force to unite in any offensive operations, was able to pass 
over lake Erie to the Canada shore, as related ; where they 
attacked and took Maiden, defeated the British in that 
vicinity, and took many prisoners, and then recrossing the 
lake, landed at Detroit, which soon surrendered, after having 
been in possession of the British more than a year. In 
these rencounters, the enemy had large numbers of Indians 
in their ranks, who proved a great assistance to them. — 
Some of the tribes attached themselves to the United States 
troops, but they were less numerous. But wherever they 
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were found, they were charged with great cruelty towards 
their captives. A part of the American army, under General 
Boyd, remained in possession of Fort George on the Cana- 
dian side of the Niagara river, and near the head of lake 
Ontario, for some months. Generals Harrison and Wilkin- 
son also proceeded to this part of the country"; and a plan 
was probably formed to march into Canada, with this large 
united force. But it was not carried into execution. The 
return of General Hampton probably prevented. 

Thus ended the various and expensive expedition for con- 
quering Canada, in 1813 ; and little more progress wa» made 
than in the year 1812. The invasion of the Province, for 
conquest, was unsuccessful, though the British were defeated 
at Maiden. The expenses of these several armies were 
very great ; and the loss of human lives was also great, 
though mostly by sickness. On lake Erie, the naval force 
of the United States, under commodore Perry, it has been 
seen, was completely victorious : and on lakes Ontario and 
Champlain, the British were kept in check, by the small 
American fleets ; so as to be prevented from doing much 
injury to the people of the United States, as they attempted, 
in retaliation for the invasion of their territory. 

The ships of the United States, on the ocean, were success- 
ful in most of the naval actions which occurred in 1813 : 
and the patriotic pride, kindled by these achievements, lea 
many to support the war, who were before opposed to it ; 
and prevented that calamitous measure from fatally in- 
juring the popularity of the administration. The people, 
however, in various parts of the country, expressed an 
opinion that the war was unnecessary ; that negotiation 
would probably better settle the dispute and secure the just 
claims of the United States ; and became, therefore, more 
desirous of peace. The general voice was opposed to an 
invasion of Canada; for it was not believed, that the con- 
quest and annexation of that extensive territory would add 
to the stability or welfare of the United States. It wa« 
perceived also, that the British government had abandoned 
one of its obnoxious measures ; and that the other cause of 
the war would not probably be removed, though it should 
be continued many years. For it was well understood, that 
Great Britain would never consent to relinquish the right of 
taking her own subjects in time of war from neutral mer- 
chant vessels : and the contest had also now become very 
popular in England. 

The policy of the federal government, at thi^ period, and 
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the views entertained* as to the propriety of the war, can- 
not be so justly and fully stated, as by referring to the pub- 
lic message of the President of the United States to the 
national legislature, at the opening of the session in De- 
cember, 1813. 

On the subject of national disputes with France, he spoke 
in a very short, but not very satisfactory manner. " The 
views of the French government on the subjects, which 
have been so long committed to negotiation, have received 
no elucidation since the close of the last session of Congress. 
The minister of the United States, at Paris, had not been 
enabled, by any proper opportunity, to press the objects of 
his mission, as he was instructed." He said he had hoped 
to lay before Congress some effectual progress in negotiations 
for peace with Great Britain ; inasmuch as the American 
government, in a liberal and magnanimous spirit, and with 
a desire for peace, had assented to a proposition for the 
mediation of the Emperor of Russia, offered by that Prince 
for an adjustment of the disputes between the two nations; 
but in this ezpectation he had been disappointed. 

'^ But the British Cabinet," says the President, '' mis- 
taking our desire of peace for a dread of British pottery or 
misled by other fallacious calculations, has disappointed 
this reasonable anticipation. No information has been re- 
ceived from our Envoys on the subject ; but it is known 
that mediation has been declined, at first ; and there is no 
evidence since offered, that a change of disposition in the 
British Councils has taken place, or is to be expected. — 
^' Under such circumstances, a nation, proud of its rights and 
conscious of its strength, has no choice but an Exertion of 
the one for the support of the other. " "To this determination, 
the best encouragement is derived from the success, with 
which it has pleased the Almighty to bless our arms, both 
on the land\ and on the water." 

* The paper, moflt in fitvor of the government, which was then considered 
ami-ojfUial, the week before CoDgress assembled, stated what it deemed of 
Tital importance to the fiivor and interests of the conntrj — ^which was as fol- 
lows — ^* rataliation on British prisoners for alleged severe treatment of Amer* 
■cans by the British — an extension of the term of enlistments for twenty regi- 
ments of regular troops— ^restraining all traitorous interconrse with the enemy — 
the expul$ion of the various tribes of Indians, on the northern and southern 
frontiers from their habitations, and obliging them to take refu^ in the diataat 
wiklemesfr— the aeizure of East Florida — provision for increasing the navy*^* 
and the right of nataralizajtion." Several of these, the President was moder- 
ate or prudent enough not to recommend. But they were probably in the 
views and plans of some of the political friends of the administration. 

t Hub was considered a strange dechratioB, when the land forces had been 
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The message referred to the employment of the Indians 
by the British, and the cruelties which had been perpetrated 
by them, on several occasions; and it was observea, " that 
it became necessary to send a military force against the 
Indian tribes,'both in the West and South. A force had 
been called into the service of the United States from 
Georgia and Tennessee, to check and keep in awe the 
savages on the southwestern borders! General Andrew 
Jackson was appointed to command in that part of the 
country, and was successful in opposing the inroads and 
depredations of the Indians." 

The subject of impressment was introduced in the mes- 
sage, and the injustice of the British, in their practice re- 
lating to those claimed as their natural-born citizens, was 
again brought to view, in strong terms. It was stated, 
that in Canada, great abuses, under their own doctrine, 
were committed ; for all. born in the British provinces, and 
who had early settled in and become citizens of the United 
States, were considered as traitors, if found in the American 
army, and yet they employed in their ranks, natives of the 
United States, who had become inhabitants of the British 
territory. 

In presenting the state of the public treasury, the message 
states, " that the receipts exceeded thirty-seven and a half 
millions dollars ; twenty-four millions of which were the 
product of loans ; and that, after meeting the demands on 
the treasury, there were nearly seven millions remaining. 
Further sums, to a considerable amount, will be necessary to 
be obtained by loans, during the ensuing year; but from 
the increased capital of the country, and from other causes, 
it may be justly expected, that the necessary pecuniary 
supplies will not be wanting." 

The general tone and spirit of the message was calculated 
to awaken or to maintain a disposition for war among the 
people ; and therefore, the reverses which had occurred 
were passed over as comparatively trifling, and the few 
:successes achieved as far greater, or more beneficial to the 
nation, than facts would justify. The people were told 
that they were a brave and powerful nation, and their re- 
sources infinite ; so that the war might be long prosecuted 

Almost invariably nnsnccessfnl ; when defeat had followed the invasion of 
Canada ; when there . had been a great loss of lives, and two seasons passed 
in attempts to conquer the British provinces, attended with utter failure, ex- 
cept in the dispersion of the British troops and Indians, at Maiden, bj the 
American troops, under General Harrison. ** That expedition," the Presi- 
dent said, " was tignally honorable to Major General Harrison, by whom it 
fru planned and prepared.** 
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without greatly impoverishing the country ; and that the 
reasons for continuing it were cogent and numerous. And 
yet it will be seen, that before another year had elapsed, 
peace was earnestly sought for by the federal administra- 
tion, even with yielding some p)oints at first declared to 
render a war just and necessary.* 

The first act of importance, and of a general character, 
passed at this session of Congress, was an embargo act, to 
continue till the first of January, 1815 ; ^^ unless a cessation 
of hostilities between Great Britain and the United States 
should previously take place." The provisions of this act 
were very restrictive and severe. It forbid boatSy having pro- 
visions or any military stores on board, passing from one port 
or harbor to another, at slnall distances ; and was construed 
as extending to small craft employed in fishing by the day, 
and within a few miles of the land. The reason given for 
such severity and strictness of prohibition, was that the 
small vessels and boats sometimes conveyed provisions to 
the British ships of war hovering on the coasts. The act 
operated very grievously on the fishermen and coasters, 
who were generally an indigent and harmless class of peo- 
pie-t An embargo act of a similar character was recom- 
mended by the President, in July, 1813, to be in force till the 

* In December, 1818, and soon after the United States troopi withdrew 
from Canada, and took np their winter quarters at Plattsburgh, and other placei 
near the northwestern borders, a large British force crossed the Niagara river, 
captured Fort Niagara, burnt Lewistown, Buffalo, and some other small vil- 
lagea, and entrenched themselves on Niagara heights. The detachment con- 
sisted of about 1500 British regulars, militia, and Indians ; and almost the whole 
of the American troops in the fort were killed or taken. General Wilkinson 
was at this time at Plattsburgh, with about five thousand troops. 

t The legislature of Massachusetts passed resolves — ** That the embargo 
act contained provisions not warranted by the Constitution of the United States, 
and violating the rights of the people of this Commonwealth — that thej have 
alwaya enjoyed the right of navigation from port to port within the State, and of 
fishing on its coasts — ^that they have a right to be secu re from all unreasonable 
teaicbes and seizures of their persons, houses, &c. — ^that the law rendering the 
property of an individual liable to the discretion of every one, without warrant 
from a magiatrate, is unjust and tyrannical — ^that the people have a right to be 
protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, according to standing- 
Ittwt; and that all attempts to prohibit them in the enjoyment of life, liberty » 
and property, by persons under executive directions, and power only, and 
armed with military force, are destructive of their freedom, and altogether re- 
pugnant to the Constitution.*' 

An eminent political character, who took neutral ground in the war ; or was 
disposed to support it after it was declared by Congress, expressed the follow- 
ing opinion of the embargo and non-intercourse laws, ** I believe the rtttrietivM 
■ysteqii overleaps the bounds of Constitutional power — that it is impossible to 
execute it — that the attempt to do so, corrupts the people, by destroying the 
correct habits of our merchants, and rendering perjury familiar — that it would 
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then next session of Congress. That bill received the assent 
of the majority of the House of Representatives ; but it was 
lost in the Senate ; the vote in that body being eighteen 
against the bill, and but sixteen in favor of it. The act of 
the present session gave great power to the President; and 
allowed him to employ numerous agents, who did not fail 
to exercise their power in many instances by needless se- 
verity, or unjust partiality. It was repealed, however, on 
the 14th of April, following; but the non-importation act, 
as to British goods and merchandise, was continued. 

Acts of Congress were passed, in January, 1814, for 
making additions to the regular army ; for raising several 
regiments of riflemen ; for extending the term of enlistments 
from one year to five years, or during the continuance of 
the war, and for giving higher bounties than had before 
been offered ; viz. one hundred and twenty-four dollars to 
every individual, one hundred of which to be paid on his 
enlisting and being mustered. The President was also em* 
powered to receive volunteer corps into the public service; 

Srovided they would engage to serve for Jive years^ or 
uring the war ; and they were to receive the same bounty 
provided for those of the regular army. An additional act 
to provide for calling forth the militia was passed, at the 
same session, in which the militia, so detached or drafted, 
when called into the service of the United States, were 
made subject to courts martial, on a charge of misconduct, 
in the manner required by the articles oi war, in cases of 
courts martial for the trial of delinquents in the regular 
army. This law caused much alarm and complaint in 
some parts of the country ; especially in Pennsylvania, 
where are found great numbers of the society of Friends. 
In some places, members of that sect were pressed into mil- 
itary service, and treated with great severity. But the in- 
stances were very few. 

Notwithstanding the boast of success in prosecuting the 
war, by the friends of the administration, and the public dec- 
larations of the President, that it must be continued so long 
as the causes which led to it were not removed, additional 
Envoys were appointed early in 1814 to join those previously 
commissioned, and new instructions given them, permitting 

be intjftctwU to coerce forei^ nations, if executed — ^that it is unjust and op- 
pressiye to the commercial part of the community, as it destroys invalnable 
interests which the federal goyemment is bound to protect — that it sacrifices 
our principal source of reyenue, and reduces us to depend- on meagre supply 
from internal taxation, or to accumulate an enormous public debt by loans — 
that it aims a fatal blow at our process in wealth and general improyement'* 
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them to make peace, without insist^lg^ on all the tenna be- 
fore advanced, as indispensable. Messrs. Adams, Bayard, 
and Gallatin* had been appointed in April, 1813 j in Jan- 
uary, 1814, Messrs. Clay and Ru&sell were added to th6 
embassy. The negotiators, both British and American, met 
at Ghent, in August, 1B14 ; and concluded a treaty between 
Ensiand and the Uiiited States,, in December following; 
ana the ratification topk place it! February,, 1816, to t^e 
great joy of the people of both natjipns. No nevr principle 
was recognized or admitted, and. no new regulation made 
on the important subject of impressment of seamen, which 
was the principal, and at one tune the on/y, reason given for 
the war; but the treaty was silent on that question. Be- 
sides the restoration of peace, it was little more than a 
treaty of limits and boundaries. A commercial treaty be- 
tween the two countries was to be adjusted at a future day. 
The American Envoys were instructed to make peace on 
the most favorable conditions to be attained ; but to mcUce 
peace ; and there can be no reason to doubt, that they were 
urged to do this, from the consideration of the incre^siiig 
unpopularity of the war in the Uili ted States ; and of the 
loss of political power in Europe by the French Emperor. 
If he had not been loved, he had been feared ; and if it was 
not intended toai^him in his ambitious projects,^ it was evi- 
dently proposed so far to favor him, as to secure his influ- 
ence in opposing Great Britain, 

Durijig the year 1814, however, the war wa9 prosecuted 
with great exertions and zeal. The means for supporting it 
were augmented by the federal government in every pos- 
sible way ; and the British, particularly on the ocean, acted 
with more efficiency than in the early period of hostilities. 
Their ships of war hovered upon the coasts of the United 
States, in almost every part; and often entered harbors, 
and landed large bodies of men, who destroyed much prop- 
erty, and alarmed and distressed the inhabitants. They 
took possession of Eastport, and of Castine ; and there were 
no troops of the United States prepared to prevent the cap- 
ture, or to dispossess them afterwcurds ; and the militia could 
do little without a suitable naval force. 

The regular troops of the United States were a^in col- 
lected on the northwest frontier^, early in 1814. Some of 



* These appointments were itiade by the President, when the Senate was 
not. in session. And afterwards, when the nominations were laid before the 
Senate, there were objections and mach delay in tbe appointment of BIr. Gal- 
latin. 
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them were assembled at Sackel's Harbor ; some at a4>lace 
about ten miles east of Lewistown ; and some within a sim- 
ilar distance of BuiSalo ; while Plattsburg was considered 
the head-quarters. As soon" as the lakes were navigable, 
the British appeared in considerable force on Ontario, and 
the naval armament of the United States there was not 
sufficiently powerful to meet them. There was great alarm 
at Sacket's Harbor, and other places in the vicinity, from 
the expectation of an attack from the enemy, who were in 
large force at Kingston, on the Canada shore. The place 
was tnuch exposed ; but for some reason, ho part of the 
army, under W ilkinson, was sent there for its detence. His 
aim appeared to be another attempt to invade Canada, 
farther north. He soqn after met the British on his march, 
and was obliged to return to Plattsburg, with the loss of 
some cannon and about eighty men. At Plattsburg and 
at Sacket's Harbor, there were heavy complaints heard 
against the American generals, for want of judgment and 
energy, in this militjary enterprise. 

At a later period in the season, after the northern army 
was strengthened by new enlistments — ^for though there had 
been new proposals for peace, great preparations were 
deemed necessary on the opening of the year, 1814— Can- 
ada was again invaded ; and a detachment from the United 
States troops, consisting of about two thousand, under Gen* 
eral Jacob Brown, crossed the Niagara river, in July, and 
attacked the British at Chippewa, with great bravery and 
success. The enemy, with a larger force than Gjeneral 
Brown commanded,* offered battle; and it was not de- 
clined. The action was very severe, and the loss great on 
both sides ; but the British buffered most on this occasion. 
Their killed and wpunded numbered 400 ; while those of 
the Americans were a little more than 200. Generals Rip- 
ley and Scott were the next in command to General Brown ; 
and received high praise from him, in his official account of 
the action, for their bravery and activity. 

It was the expectation of General Brown that the United 
States fleet, then at Sacket's Harbor, would have co-oper- 
ated, and would assist his , continuance and progress in 
Canada ; but it was not in a condition to command the 
lake, and could not therefore afford the support and aid 
desired. Genera^l Brown, however, remained in Canada, 



* The numberg were varioasly stated. Bat it appears that the British troops 
were about 8000, iiiclading Indiaos ; and the United States forces, under 
General Brown, abpnt 2000. Chippewa in ten miles from QaeeHstown. 
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in the Tieinity of Chippewa, for some time, in the hope of 
receiving assistance from the naval armament on the lake. 

On the 25th of July, another battle took place between 
the British and American troops, neai: the Falls of Niaga- 
ra — the British force exceeded three thousand, including 
a reinforcement after the battle had began, under the comr 
mand of Lieutenant General Drummond.: and the United 
States troops, not so numerous^ under General Brown. 
The slaughter in this second battle was very great ; and 
the contest was maintained several hours with obstinate 
bravery on both sides.,, Ripley and Scott were distin- 
guished on this, as on the former occasion, by their brave 
and useful services. Generals Qrown and Scott, were 
wounded ; and General Riall, the secoi^d in command in 
the British army, was taken, with twenty other, officers. 
The United States troops fell back to Port Erie ; where, 
after a few days, they were attacked, by the British, but 
they tvere compelled to retreat , 

In the month of July, the commanders of the British 
ships of war. which had thai been in the Chesapeake for 
several weeks, landed men at various places in Maryland 
and Virginia, who destroyed both public and private build- 
ings, and carried away cattle and provisions, to a large 
amount They entered the Potomac,. and ascended as high 
as Westmoreland, where they burnt the Court house, and 
about the same time, the Coiurt house in Calvert County, 
Maryland.* . And the government paper expressed great 
astonishment that the militia did not turn out and prevent 
these depredations! The militia were called out in the 
vicinity of the places invaded, and near the coast where 
the enemy appeared, an.d a few regular troops were 
added, making a force of about five thousand. The Brit- 
ish landed six thousand ; and after attacking some smaller 
towns, marched to Washington, meeting with little Opposi- 
tion, and burnt the Capitol of the United States, the Pres- 
ident's house,t several public offices, and destroyed much 
other valuable property. The Maryland ^militia, and vol- 
unteers from Baltimore, soon collected and attacked them 
as they retired, and compelled them to embark on board 
their ships, ^veral British vessels of war, however, re- 

* PlBTt were landed by eBtering the river PhtnxeBt, and a part at Port To- 
bieeo, on the Potomac. Some accoonti made their whole nomber nine or 
ten tbonaand. 

t The Preaident, hif seeretarieB, and family, had barely notice to retire in 
nfecy. 
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mained in the waters of the Chesapeake, aild kept up an 
alarm among the inhabitants^ for some time after the at- 
tack on Washington. But the militia of Maryland pre- 
vented their penetrating again into the <;ountry. 

Other States on the Atlantic seaboard were invaded, or 
threatened with invasion, during the summeir and fall of 
1814. Massachusetts and Connecticut were particularly 
exposed. The ships of the enemy had the command of 
Lonj; Island sound, and were often hovering on the coast 
of Connecticut, which for a great length lies on that inland 
sea, Massachus^ts has a seacoast of 'five hundred miles, 
Maine being then a part of the State ; and the greater part 
of it was visited or tnreatened by the enemy's ships. For 
defence of the people and property near the coasts, the 
militia were engaged a great part of the season, amounting 
in the whole to a verv large number ^ — and at an expense 
of nearly a million of dollars. 

The navy of the United States wsls not inactive during 
the year 1814; but bould not boast of such brilliant ,suc- 
cess as in the two first years of the war; The British 
ships were in every sea, and of great force ; and it would 
have been madness designedly to encounter them. When 
opportunity presented, and not under great disadvantages, 
from inferiority of size, and guns, they played thieir part 
with their wonted bravery. Only one aisasterof magni- 
tude befel the American navy. The frigate Essex, which 
was otie of the second rate oi ships of that class, was taken 
by a British ship of war, of mucli larger force, after a brave 
and obstinate engagement, on the coast of Brazil. The 
Essex was attacked by two British ships, one much larger 
than that vessel ; and the other a large sloop of war. 

After a severe engagement, between two sloops of war 
of equal force, in the course of (he summer, the American 
ship was Victorious over the British ; which was captured 
and brought into the port of Charleston. On lake Cham- 

Jlain also, the small ITnited States fleet^ under Commodore 
IcDonough, after being long in apparent inactivity, but 
in truth, unprepared for offensive operations, gained a cokn- 
plete victory over the Qritish force on that lake, in Sep- 
tember; and captured all their vessels but three boats. 
The attack was made by the British commander on the 
American fleet, near Plattsburg ; and a large land army 
firom Canada, had advanced within the territory of the 

w 

* Th« wliol« muDber called into-Mnrice, for longer or ihorter periode, was 
•eailj eighty thowmnd. 
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United States, and to the vicinity of that. place. The 
British naval armament was superior to that of the United 
States on the lake-; the battle was continued about two 
hours ; and the victory was gained at a great price. Many 
brave men fell on the occasion. The land forces of the 
British sooti- after left their advanced post, and returned to 
Canada. 

The national . legislature, which had beeh adjotimed to 
the last of October, was convened on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, by a special call of the President. The great changes 
in Europe^ and the. aspect of affairs in the United States, 
rendered an eaily meeting of Congress very important. 
in a free country, the representatives of the people should 
be often consulted; and no measures of deep public in- 
terest adopted without an understanding of the Executive 
with the other branches of the government Too much 
had been already done in secret; and it was necessary 
that Congress should have more information, as to the for- 
eign relations of the , United States. At an early day in 
the sessioti, the President laid before Congress the instruc- 
tions which had be^n given the American Envoys, ap- 
pointed to negotiate a peace, and the correspondence which 
had taken place on the subject. And by these, it appeared, 
that new terms were prpposed ; and authority given' the 
Envoys to make peace, without insisting on all the claims 
and principles before advanced. ^ The spirit and tone of 
the public message of the President to Congress, at this 
time, were very different from his former communications. 
There was, indeed, a complaint that the claims of the 
British government were the cause of the war, and that 
the conduct of British commanders was cruel and barbar- 
ous. But a desire for peace was strongly expressed, and 
a disposition fully manifested to represent the views of the 
British Cabinet less hoStile than had been formerly stated. 
"The repeal of the orders in Council; and the general 
pacification in Europe, whiph withdrew the occasion on 
which impressments on American vessels were practiced, 
lead to an expectation that peace and amity may be estab- 
hshed." And with a view, no doubt, to justify the con- 
tinuance of the >war, after the repeal of the British orders, 
and a proposal for cessation of hostilities in the summev 
of 1812, the refusal of England to accept the mediation of 
Russia was mentioned as evidence of^ a wish for war on 
the part of tha,t government, and as furnisl;ung good cause 
for prosecuting it by the United States. 
Though some parts of the message were disapproved by 
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the friends of peace in Congress who had been opposed to 
the declaration of war, the instructions of the President to 
the Enyoys then in Europe to negotiate with the British, 
sequirinff only such conditions as were considered reas<m- 
able, and giving up some points before demanded^ met with 
very general acceptance ; and an opinion was expressed 
by several, members in the opposition, that if peace could 
not be obtained on the terms then offered, the war should 
be readily supported by all parties. It was evident, how* 
ever, from the diplomatic correspondence communicated to 
Congress, that the misfortunes and disasters, which had 
fallen on the. Ficenchv Emperor, had an influence in giving 
a more pacific tone to the new instructions of the Presi- 
dent. 

Thi3 disposition of the American administration, as the 
war had been commenced with extravagant' claims on its 
part, gave strong hopes of peace. But as such an .event 
was uncertain, as to how soon it might occur, it was proper 
io keep up the army ; and various acts, of Congress were 
passed to increase the regular troopis, and to accept the ser- 
vice of State troops for local defence. . The public debt, 
having increased to a vast, amount in the course of three 
years, it was found necessary, even with a great probability 
of a speedy restoration of peace, to increase the taxes in 
"various ways. A new direct tax of six millions was laid ; 
Ihe rate of postage on letters, by the public mail, was in- 
creased fifty per cent. Duties on sales at auction were in- 
H^reased.one hundred per cent. Fifty per cent, added to the 
duties on licenses to retail wine and spirituous liquors. The 
duties on distilled spirits, on pleasure carriages, on house- 
hold furnitui'e, and on watches, were increased ; and new 
duties laid on goods and wares manufactured in the United 
States. 

These propositions were opposed* with great earnestness 
and power by several members of Congress ; especially the 
bill for six miUions of direct taxes. The war was denounced 
as unjust^ a6 well as unnecessary, sind as being exceedingly 
oppressive to the people, whose course of profitable business 
had been so greatly interrupted. Complaints on this subject 
were every where heard among^ the people, and the majority 
t)ecame desirous of peace on any terpis. During the sea- 
:sion, a bill was presented for establi^ing a neW Bank o[ 
the United States, as it was believed it would assist the 
government in its financial concerns, as well as the trading 
part of the community. The plan was appsroved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Dallas,) and passed in the 
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House of Representatives and in the Setiite ; but the Pres- 
ident disapproved of it, and it did not become a law. Son>e 
doubted the constitutional power of Congresato pass such 
an act ; though a.National Bank had been adopted with the 
approbation of Washington, when he was President: and 
others supposed that it conferred special privifeges on a few, 
and those solely of the mercantile class of citizens. The 
law, providing for calling out. the militia to defend then* re^ 
spective States, was very acceptable, and was more aglreeable 
to the State authorities, who could thus employ them near . 
their homes, and merely for defence. In the Atlantic States, 
where the British vessels often landed their men, such a 
plan was useful and necessary ; and it was also in harmony 
with the principles of the whole militia system. It was in 
substance such as was proposed and prayed for by the 
Hartford Convention, in December, 1814, composed of Del- 
egates from most of the New England States. One of the 
measures they recommended was, that Congress should 
permit for the Governor of each State to employ the militia 
for its own defence, thus rendering unnecessary a large 
regular army, unless foreign conquest was intended; and 
a reimbursement be made by Congress, after the war was 
over, to each State, according to its. expenses so incurred. 
And this was the principal measure adopted or recommended 
by that Convention; except. remonstrating against both the 
necessity and propriety of the war. 

The portion of the United States army in the south, under 
command of Major General Andrew Jackson, with a large 
body of the militia, made a successful stand against the 
British, who made an attack on New Orleans, in January,. 
1815. The British forces were estimated at 20,000. The 
American troops, under General Jackson, were far less nu- 
merous ; and a full moiety of them were militia. He ar- 
ranged the troops and laid his plans with sreat judgment, 
and met the enemy, soon after they landed, in a situation 
of great disadvantage to the British, and highly favorable to 
the Americans. The United States forces were completely 
victorious over the British ; and the latter lost a large portion 
of their troops, in killed, wounded, and taken. The battle of 
New Orleans was one of the most brilliant affairs, where the 
land forces were concerned, whioh occurred during the war. 
A bill was before Congress several weeks in November 
and December, of this session, for authorizing the President, 
on a refusalof the Governor of any State to call out tlie 
militia when requested, to order subordinate militia officers 
immediately to march their men as might be directed by 
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the officers of the regular army. It was spproTed by the 
majority in the House of Representatives; but was lost in 
the Senate,- after long and earnest debate, by a single vote, 
The objection to the bill was, that it was in violation of the 
rights of the militia, and/wholly unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution. One section of the bill also provided for drafting 
the militia, when they did not voluntarily enlist The most 
powerful argument against it, was its direct interference 
with the privileges of the citizens enrolled in the militia, 
who were considered as under the authority of a State, aiid 
recognized to be so, even by the federiil Constitution. The 
opinion of some eminent statesmen on this subject are givien 
in a note below.* The subject involved directly the great 

* Got. Strong of Maasachtnetto— '* We liavo lately heard it obaenred, ' that 
the State legislatures have no right to express their opinions concerning the 
measares of the federal government. But this doctrine is opposed to the first 
principles of liberty; and cannot be approved by any one who has well con- 
sidered the organization of our government, or the argamenta nse<f in &vor of 
the federal constitution, when that system was adopt^. The ^overnfMut tf 
the. United States u founded on the Staie goverhmente, <ind mu$t be tupportid 
by them. In the arrangements of the different power?, the Staie governme'nti 
are, to >$nany purpqsea, interposed between the government of the United States 
and the people. If the Idtter think they are oppressed, they vnll complain to 
their iiMnediaie Representatives ; and the remonstrance of a State legislature 
toill not often be slighted by a vnse and just administration. The powers of 
the federal. government are liinited by the Constitution, which points out the 
extent of those powers, and the manner in which they are to be exercised.-^ 
But the Constitution will be of little value, unless it is strictly observed. If, 
at any time the national administration should disregard its authority, either by 
violating its express provisions, or by the assumption of power not delegated 
to it, its commands would be unjust, and it would be chargeable with a danger- 
ous abuse of oonfidence. The State legislatures are the guardians, not only 
of individuals, but of the sovereignty of their respective States : and whfle 
they are bound to support the general government in the exercise of its coiiati- 
tutional powers, it is their duty to protect the tights of the States and of their 
constituents. The security thus afforded to the people would be lost,, if the 
State legislatures were implicitly dovoted to the views of the federal govern- 
ment, or were deprired of their rights to inquire into its measures.'* 

The views of a distinguished Senator of the United States from Massachm- 
aetts, (Mr. Gore,>were given. in a debate in February, 1815, relating to |fae 
power' of the federal covemment over the militia. — *' A question has sometimes 
been suggested, wheUier the government of a State has a right to judge, if the 
requisition for the militia be within the provisions of the Constitution. A little 
reflection on the nature of the government of the United States and of a State, 
and of the relation in which the supreme executive of the latter stands to the 
United States, and to the citizens of his particular State, will show that he ia 
obliged to examine, whether the pape for which the requisition is made, be 
within the provisions of the Conatitntion;. and if the purposes For w^ich it is 
declared are clearly not within ^le powers delegated by that instrament^ to 
withhold compliance. The federal government can exercise no powers, not 
granted by the Constitution; but so nir as it can support such as it claims, oa 
this charter, it is sovereign, and ha« no other control than its own discretion. — 
Thegovernnunt of each SfaU is equally sovereign, withrespect to every power 
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question of the extent of power in the federal government 
oyer the separate States, and in cases where the Constitution 
did not clearly &;rant it. The authority therein given to 
Congress, was for certain specilGic objects and purposes. — 
And it was insisted that the power could not be extended 
except by usurpation, 

9 

ff an independent State, which h hat not delegated to the general gOTeiikment» 
or which is not prohibited to the separate States by the Constitotion, whether 
the militia — the peculiar force of a State, and that which is to protect and de- 
fend i(--4s called forth by the federal government according to the proTisiou 
wUch the States made, in delegating power to this goyemment; mast be a 
qMetion between two tovereign and independent governmente ; and on which 
there is no tribunal authorized to judge between them. And if the governors, 
who are the Commanders-in-Chief of the militia of their respective States, 
•honld anrrender this force to the general government, in a case not aBthorieed 
in the Constitntien, they would betray the trust confided to them by the 
people. The? most, therefore, examine the case when called upon, and decide 
•ecofding as their duty, prescribed by the Constitution of the United States 
and that of their own Staite, shall demand." 

Another eminent Senator from Massachusetta, (Mr. Lloyd,) expressed a 
miilar opinion on this subject. ** The admission of the doctrine, to the fuD 
extent, that the federal executive is to be the only judge of the emergencies, in 
which the militia is to be brought into the service of the Unite^ States at the 
time, and in the manner, which it may think expedient; that the militia can, 
by a junction of a large number to a few regular troops, be, in fact, officered 
by the IVesident; and that the executives of the several States, contrary to 
their own belief in the existence of such emergency, should be obliged to 
•vbmit to such authority, or such a tribunal, erected in the breast of a single 
person, and to yield implicit obedience to such an opinion, must placb them at 
the mercy or disposition of any future tenant of power; strip the individual 
Slates of their physical as well as fiscal power; and scarcely leave them the 
remnant of that soeerei^yand self-dependence, which some of them at least 
■apposed they had retained." 

When the bill, called the militia cojucription bill, was before Congress, in 
Deeember, 1S14, a Representative from Massachusetts, (Mr. Ward,) said — 
** I cannot suppress my astonishment, when I hear gentlemen quote the pre- 
amUe of the Constitution, as an authority to exercise power not given in that 
Jastrument, and proposed to give the executive by this bUl. It appears to me 
to make directly against them. Under a Constitution formed for the express 
purpose of securing the bleeeingn of civil liberty, they claim the right of 
exercising a power inconsistent with the first principles of civil liberty, and 
repugnant to the genius and nature of our government If Congress have such 
a power, we are not freemen. The preamble states the objects vrhich the 
people had in view, in giving the powers which they granted^ and not m a 
designation of powers which were to be given. But there is no express pro- 
vision in the Constitution, that Congress shall have power to provide for the 
eonamon defence and promote the general welfare." And to say, that Congress * 
have all the powers which they may deem necessary and choose to exercise, to 
accomplish these objects, and that they are not restrained by the powers ex- 
preasly given, is, in effect, to say that there is no limit to their powers. But 
if powers were given in the general terms before mentioned — ^wUch however 
is not adaiitted---and afterwards particular powers were expressed, the general 
povrers must be controlled and restrained by the special. 
Thoagh the federal government cannot claim any power by implication; yet 

29 
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It is evideat that the framers of the federal compact in- 
tended carefully to guard the rights and liberties of the 
people ; to maintain the natural and essential distinction 
between the militia and regular troops, and to give authority 
to the national nilers over the militia only for purposes of 
defence in cases of sudden invasion. And the people, and 



tfak eumot be nid of the State govemmeBts. It is fiir to infer wbet iihey 
meant to resenre in one case, by what they refnsed to giro in another. TfaKt 
the people and the States did not intend to give Congress power, te oompel 
the citizens by force, or their children, to enter the regnkr army, destined for 
foreign conquest, under United States officers, is clearly to be inferred fivmi 
their refusing to place the militia under United States officers, when forced into 
the service m the case of invasion. 

When the Constitution was formed and adopted, a jealousy of the mililBiy 
power, and a caation as to what they should part with, Were predominant 
feelings in the people of all the States. A consolidated military govenunenl 
was the object of fearful apprehension. The State governments had been 
tried; and a more general confidence was placed in them than in that of the 
United States. The blessings of civil liberty were thought more secure, with- 
out giving to the federal government an unlimited power of the sword. And 
had the people of Massachusetts been told, that Congress would have power 
to raise regular armies, by the new Constitution, against the opinion of their 
State legislature, for foreign conquest, or any other purpose, and their sons er 
themselves thrust into the ranks under command of United States officers, and 
be subject to martial law, and the discipline and severity of a camp, they wonid 
have given it no consideration, but rejected it at once. They would have said, 
as the people of Virginia did, on a less warrantable occasion, " we vrill secede 
from the Union, and be under the protection and government of a hundred 
thousand free and independent citizens.*' 

The following paragraph is from a report, made by another distinguished 
statesman of Massachusetts, (Mr. Otis,) on this difficult subject — ^"The as* 
thority of the national government over the militia, is derived from the claosea 
in the Constitution, which give power to Congress to provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insunection, and repel inva- 
sions."^ Also ** to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militin« 
and for governing such parts of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress." Again, " the President shall be Commander-in-Chiaf 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the seTeial 
States, vjhen called into the actual tervice of the United States." In these 
specified cases only has the nation power over the militia. And it follows 
conclusively, that, for all general and ordinary purposes, this power belongs to 
the States respectively; and to them alone. It is perceived not only with 
astonishment, but regret, that, under color of an authority conferred with such 
plain and precise limitations, a power is arrogated by the federal ezeentivoy 
and in some cases sanctioned by Congress, of a control over the militia, 
which if conceded, will render nugatory the rightful authority of the individual 
States over that class of men; and, by placing at the disposal of the im*»w»mJ 
government, the lives and services of the great body of the people, enable 
it at pleasure to destroy their liberties and erect a military despotism on its 
ruins. It will not be denied, that by the terms used in the federal compact, 
the power of the general government to call out the militia, is expressly limited 
to thru cases. One of these must exist as a condition precedent to the exerciso 
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their State representatives for them, have a right to insist, 
that the power be exercised only in the exigencies specified. 
Had not an attempt been made to call out and to command 
the militia in circumstances, other than those plainly within 
the meaning of the Constitution, no dispute probably would 
have arisen on the subject ; and the citizens woiUd have 
been promptly called out by the Governors of the several 
States, on the requisition oi the federal executive, to defend 
the country against an invading foe. 

There is a disposition in all governments to accumulate 
power, and not infrequently to assume that which is not 
planted. And the great consideration, which shows the 
miportance of contending for the just rights of the separate 
States, and therefore, for the rights of people thereof, is the 
unfavorable effect which would follow the abandonment 
of them. The power granted to the federal government is 
not to be opposed nor resumed ; and no friend of the Union 
of the States can wish to lessen it. It was granted for 
^;reat national and general purposes, by the people, or their 
mimediate representatives. But it is highly important to 
remember, that it is a delegated power ; and that what is 
not expressly or clearly vested in the federal government 
by the Constitution, remains with the States, or the people 
of the States respectively. 

A consolidation of all political power in the federal gov- 
ernment, as has been sometimes urged, and perhaps as- 
sumed, or a great increase of it, so as to leave Uttle au- 
thority to the individual States, would serve to lessen the 

•r that power. Unlets the laws shall be opposed, or an insarrection exists or an 
isTasioB made, neither the President nor Congress has any power whatever 
over the militia. And, if the dedaraUon of the President be admitted as an no- 
ening test of the existence of these eases, this important power would de- 
pend, not on the tmth of the fact, bat on ezecvtiTe infidltbility: and the limi- 
tatkm of the power wonld be nothing more than merely nominal, as it m^^ 
always be eloided. It follows, therefore, that the decision of the President, in 
tfiis particular, cannot be conclnsiTo. It is as mnch the duty of the 8iaU gov^ 
crismnilt to watch over the righte reeerved^ nsofthe United States to exereiee 
tko power e which are delegated," 

• In 179S, when Georgia was exposed to an attack from the ladiaiis, the |ot- 
emor applied to the President of the United States for aid— who anthonzed 
fcim to call out the militia for the defence of the State. He was cautioned 
agunstall offensire measures; and informed, that in ease of invotum, or 
iouninont danger of it, to call out the militia, who in such case wonld be re- 
mnnerated by the general goyemment He was also told, that he waa to 
jndge of the degree of danger and of its duiation— «nd that the men were to 
be called oat in cortformity to the militia lawe. The Governor of South 
Carolina was at that time requested by the President, if Georgia were invaded 
and needed aid, to grant it, by Tnnw»iiing the militia of his SliUe, as he himeelf 
wdght judge neeeeearyt and the cau require aeeietanee.** 
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liberties of the people in the end, and gradually tend to an 
encroachment on their civil and social rights. The ex- 
ecutive of the Union, which was early supposed not suffi- 
ciently powerful, has sometimes manifested a disposition 
to extena its authority. Its discretion has been claimed to 
be the only limit of its powers. And the citizens, who are 
seeking for the smiles and favor of the Chief Magistrate, 
have been ready and forward, to support such a dan- 
gerous doctrine. The certain, though gradual eflFect of the 
concentration of all the political power of the nation in the 
federal government, would be the multiplication of its agents 
and officers, and the comparative increase and superiority 
of their influence. Not being immediately dependent on 
their fellow-citizens, over whom they have authority, they 
will not be desirous to secure their good opinion, nor to 
consult for their best interests. They will* olten be strani^.-^ 
gers, and in all cases will lose that identity with the people, 
which it is essential to cherish in a fepublipan government, 
founded by the people themselves, and for their good. 

It is in the distant provinces of a great empire or nation, and 
under the authority of subordinate officers, that oppression, 
in its worst forms, is found to exist And a very extensive 
republic will not long preserve the liberties of the people, 
unless divided into small districts or States ; in which the 
citizens reserve and possess a large portion of power for 
self-government The government may, indeed, be power- 
ful ; but the people will enjoy less freedom. So it was in 
the Roman provinces ; and so it was in the English colo- 
nies of North America before the Revolution of 1775. There 
was far more security and liberty for the subject in Great 
Britain, before that event, than in some of the colonies. 
For the preservation of the rights and the liberties of the 
people in the United States, it is important that the as- 
sumption of power by the general government be vigilantly 
watched and guarded against ; and the authority of the 
individual States, not clearly granted, be strenuously main- 
tained. Except in certain enumerated instances fuid re- 
spects, the separate States are sovereign and independent 
governments ; representative, elective, republican. As long 
as they so remain, the people have the best security for 
pnersonal freedom, and for the enjoyment of their social 
rights. But whenever the States lose their individuality, 
or are known only by territorial limits, and all power is 
assumed and exercised by the general government, whether 
given or not by the Constitution of the United States, then 
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it may be safely predicted, that thdr liberties will not long 
remain. 

Obaia principiis^ is a sound maxim in political affairs. 
When princes and rulers usurp power not granted them 
by their constituents, and the people acquiesce in the exer- 
cise of it, they are unfaithful to their posterity, and may be 
jastly chargeable with indifference to their own freedom. 
The assumption of imdelegated power is to be resisted at 
once by remonstrances, and a manly assertion of the people's 
rights. A single act of tyranny or despotism, if not disap- ' 
proved, will be urged as a precedent for other and more 
dangerous acts of usurpation. 

The militia, as citizens, have sacred and inviolable rights. 
And no executive officer of a State, or of the nation, has 
authority over them, to make soldiers of them against their 
will, except where the Constitution, which is the rule the 
people have themselves made, as well for their jpublio 
agents as for themselves, allows and provides. The federal 
Constitution has provided for calling out the militia in cer- 
tain cases, and under certain circumstances ; but ^even in 
these cases, there are some restrictions or qualifications of 
the power; in other, and the usual conditions of the country, 
the authority to govern, direct, and call forth tlie militia, 
remain with the respective States ; which may be justly 
said to possess more of a directly parental character to* 
wards the people, than the national government. ^ 

A treaty of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, was concluded December 24th, 1814 ; and the in- 
telligence was received at Washington early in the month 
of February following. It was the occasion of sincere and 
universal rejoicing. So expensive had the war proved, 
and so little prospect was there of securing any thing of 
real benefit, or of obtaining the admission of claims insisted 
on, when and before it was declared, that the administra- 
tion received the report of peace with great satisfaction ; 
and the same considerations made it extremely welcome td 
the people. To the administration it was an inexpressible 
relief; for difficulties and embarrassments had been long 
gathering and thickening around it. And the people at 
large, having no feeling as to the consistency or honor of the 
war policy, were happy to learn the restoration of peace, 
the revival of commercial enterprise, and the prospect of a 
diminution of taxes in future. On the subject of impress- 
ments, the treaty was silent ; and commercial regulations 
between England and America were referred to negotia-. 
tioQS proposed to be resumed at an early day. 
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The principal articles .of the treaty were for restoring all 
territory and possessions taken by either party from the 
other during the war, except some small islands, of little 
value or importance, in or near the bay of Passamaquoddy 
— for the release of all prisoners of war, taken on either side, 
by land or sea — for ascertaining what islands had pre- 
viously belonged to either contracting party, according to 
the understanding of the treaty of 1783 — for running and 
establishing the boundary line on the east or northeast, 
and the north and northwest parts of Massachusetts, (now 
Maine,) which divides the United States from the British 
provinces of New Brunswick and Canada — for preventing 
further hostilities with the Indian tribes, and restoring to 
them the possessions and territories which they before held 
— ^for using the best endeavors of both nations to put an 
entire end to the slave trade, '^ so irreconcilable with the 
principles of humanity and justice." 

The pubhc debt, which had been gradually reduced from 
an early period after the organization of the federal govern- 
ment, was necessarily much increased during the war of 
1812—1815. A short time before the intelligence of peace 
arrived. Congress had ordered a direct tax of six millions,, 
to be assessed annually, while the war continued ; but in 
March, 1816, the act was so far modified, as to require a 
tax of only half the amount, for that year. The amount 
^received into the national treasury, from the sale of public 
Jands, was very great in 1816 ; and so continued for several 
years ; and the duties on imported goods, after the return 
of peace, amounted to a large sum. The public expenses 
for 1815, were estimated at $39,580,000 and the receipts into 
the treasury, to nearly $51,000,000 ; of which $35,260,000 
were derived from loans and treasury notes. In 1816, 
the expenditures were $48,250,000, and the receipts were 
$57,170,000. The increase of the public debt, arising (rom 
the expenses of the war, amounted to $62,000,000, during 
the two first years ; and for the last year, almost an equiU 
sum. When the war began, the national debt was nearly 
extinguished ; but when peace was made, in 1815, it had 
increased to upwards of one hundred and twenty millions. 
The military peace establishment was fixed at ten thousand 
men ; whiph was a larger number than many members of 
Congress deemed necessary. And an appropriation of 
200,000 dollars was made, for procuring materials for in- 
creasing the navy of the United States. 

The monetary concerns and the trade of the country 
were in a depressed state, at the close of the war ; and it 
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required some time to reach the height of prosperity and 
commercial enterprise, at which it had arrived in 1807, the 
year before the embargo and restrictive policy began. But 
the active and elastic spirit, so characteristic of the people 
of the United States, soon awoke, and pushed them 
forward in the career of commercial adventure. Attention 
had been given also to manufactures,, during the war : and 
it was found that these might be profitably established and 
supported in the United States. The first efforts of this 
kind were not altogether prosperous ; and in some instanceSi 
the undertakings failed of giving the profits expected. But 
after repeated trials, and with more experience, the manu* 
fjBu^turing establishments generally succeeded, and added 
greatly to the business and wealth of the nation. 

As had been proposed by the British and American com- 
missioners, who signed the treaty of peace at Ghent, De- 
ceoiber, 1814, a Convention was held in London early in 
1815, to form a commercial treaty between the two govern- 
ments. The American commissioners were Messrs. Adams, 
Gallatin, and Clay ; and a treaty was prepared by them 
and three commissioners on the part of Great Britain, in 
July, which was soon after ratified by both the contracting 
parties, to continue for four years. This convention was 
strictly and almost exclusively of a commercial character ; 
the subject of impressments and of blockades not being no- 
ticed by it. And it purported to place the conunercial in- 
tercourse between the two countries on a perfect reci- 
procity,* As to discriminating duties on vessels and impor- 
tations, such as had been long in force, there was an entire 
and mutual abrogation. In times of peace, this stipulation 
and agreement would operate favorably to the United 
States, and was therefore entirely satisfactory ; except as 
to trade with the British colonies, which was so left by the 
commissioners, as to give occasion for disputes afterwards. 
Questions relating to maritime law was not settled, nor 
scarcely discussed. The trade of the United States to, 
and with the British possessions in the East Indies, was 
stipulated to be on the footing it. was placed by the treaty 
of 1794 And there was an article prohibiting, to the Brit- 
idi, trade with the In^an tribes within the territory of the 

* In the opinion of most men, well acqoamted with the rabject of oommeioo 
-ftnd navigation, the tenns of this Convention were not more favorable to the 
maritime rights and interests of the United States, than those of the treaty 
nude in 1794, by Mr. Jay ; or that signed by the American Envoys (Monroe 
ttid Pinclmey) in 1807, which was rejected by President JeffersoB, withMl 
•nbniittiiif t» the Senate. 
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United States ; and to the citizens of the latter, the trade 
with those tribes in the British territories in America. 

After the treaty of peace was signed, but before it was 
ratified, or extensively known, and early in 1815, the 
public ships of the United States had encounters with Brit^ 
ish ships of war, and were generally victorious. The frigate 
Constitution, under command of Captain Stewart, had an 
engagement with two British armed vessels, one of thirty* 
four guns, and one of twenty-two, and captured both of 
them at the same time. But the frigate President was 
taken about this time ; having fallen in with several large 
British men-of-war, in company, from which she was un- 
able to escape. 

The commercial enterprise of the United States pursued 
to ports in the Mediterranean, was still occasionally inter- 
rupted, and subject to depredations by Algerine cruisers. 
The Dey of Algiers had, indeed, renewed a predatory war- 
fare against the United States ; and it became necessary to 
afford protection to American vessels. On the recom- 
mendation of the President, in March, 1815, Congress passed 
an act for equipping and employing such force as the Pres- 
ident should judge requisite, " For protecting the commerce 
and seamen of the United States, on the Atlantic, and in 
the Mediterranean." Algerine cruisers taken, were to be 
deemed lawful prizes ; and merchant vessels were also au- 
thorized to be armed in self-defence. A treaty had been 
made before with that power ; and it had felt the severity 
of American bravery ; but like the savage tribes of Indians, 
it paid little regard to treaties, when there was a prospect 
of gain by attacking the vessels of other nations. ITie en- 
ergetic measures of Congress led the Dey, soon after, to 
make a treaty with the United States. The appearance of 
a formidable American fleet on his coast convinced him that 
his interests required peace ; and he relinquished all pre- 
tensions to tribute for the future. Captain Bainbridge and 
Captain Decatur distinguished themselves on this occasion. 
An act was passed in March, 1815, by which the federal 

Sovernment gave authority to State courts to sustain and 
ecide on complaints and suits for taxes, duties, &c., im- 
posed by Congress, similar to the power of the federal dis- 
trict courts for these purposes. The national legislature could 
not justly claim authority to require this duty of any State 
Court; and it only authorized such Courts to perform this 
service for the public convenience, as there might be some 
delay in the District Federal Courts from the numerous 
cases which arose. And the State Courts in these cases 
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vere no farther under control of the federal government, 
than to decide according to the laws of the United States 
relating to this subject. A law of Congress, of a similar 
character, and founded on the same principle, authorizes a 
Justice of the Peace, or Justice of a State County Court, to 
issue a warrant and to decide in cases of sailors deserting a 
vessel after engaging to go to sea. and to proceed to imr 
prison, or to order the delivery of such seamen, on neglect 
of his duty. And allows also of an examination of seameUi 
charged with a mutiny, or an attempt to excite a revolt ; and 
of binding over or committing them for trial before the Dis- 
trict or Circuit Federal Courts. This process is found to 
be for the furtherance of justice, especially in a federal 
judicial district of extensive territory ; and there is no as- * 
sumption of power by Congress in this procedure. 

At the first session of the fourteenth Congress, which be- 
gan December, 1815, an act was passed for paying off the 
national debt, which at that period was one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars, by annual instalments of ten mil- 
lions. The bill for this purpose was proposed by an emi- 
nent financier of South Carolina, (Mr. Lowndes,) who was 
some time the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in the House of Representatives. But the public 
expenses being much less, as peace was restored, there was 
a reduction of most of the taxes and duties, from the 
amount required during the three years of war. The ad- 
ditional duty of postage, required in 1814, was abolished, 
as was that on domestic manufactures, on gold, silver, and 
articles of jewelry ; and on spirits distilled within the 
United States, the former duties were abolished or reduced. 
The direct tax was ordered to be three millions of dollars, 
in lieu of six millions, required by a former law of Con- 
gress. The additional duties which had been previously 
imposed on bank notes, and refined sugars, on salt, and on 
all goods, wares, and merchandise, imported from foreign 
countries, were also continued in force. The pay of Custom- 
house officers was raised fifty per cent, ana itie members 
of Congress were granted a salary of fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, in lieu of the allowance per diem, as formerly estab- 
lished ; but this law was repealed at the next session. 

In April, 1816, a bank was incorporated by Congress, with 
thirty.five millions capital, to continue for twenty years. 
Many of the political firiends of the administration were op- 
posed to the law, as they deemed it not within the consti- 
tutional power of Congress. The President had objected 
to a United States Bank, a short time before, from the same 
30 
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consideration ; but his objections were now removed ; or he 
was satisfied of its utility to the government, and to the 
conunercial part of the nation ; and he might have consid- 
ered the establishment of such an institution in 1791, a 
sufficient precedent. The act of incorporation provided, 
that the federal government should be a proprietor in the 
Bank, to the amount of seven millions of dollars ; that a 
bonus of one and a half millions be allowed the United 
States for the charter, to be paid in two, three, and four 
years ; and that no other Banking company should be au- 
thorized by Congress. It was also provided by the act of 
mcorporation, tlmt the board of directors should consist of 
twenty-five members ; five of whom were to be appointed 
by the President and Senate ; that the books and records 
01 the Directors should be subject to examination by a com- 
mittee of Congress, or of the President ; and, if found to 
have violated the charter, to order scire facias to require 
die Directors to show cause why it should not be declared 
forfeited. The Bank proved to be a great accommodation 
to the government, deeply in debt as it then was ; as well 
as a facility to the trading part of the community, in their 
monetary transactions. 

Several laws were passed by Congress at the fourteenth 
session, in favor of the settlers on lands of the United 
States, of which there had been no specific sales. There; 
were then great numbers who had sat down on the public 
lands, without purchase or legal authority. The law was 
intended to quiet the actual settlers on such vacant lands, 
on payment of a moderate sum, and causing a registry 
thereof in the proper offices provided for that purpose. 

Owing to the interference by the arbitrary decrees and 
orders of the two great belligerent nations of Europe, with 
the commerce of the United States, to a long embargo, and 
to non-importation and non-intercourse laws of the federal 
government, and to the war from 1812 to 1815, declared by 
Congress, the growing prosperity of the country was greatly 
imp^ed. The exports were far less, and the trade conse- 
quently less ; and much property taken and confiscated by 
the belligerent powers whose vessels covered the ocean. In 
the years 1808 — 1812, the exports, domestic and foreign, 
trere two hundred and forty-one millions of dollars. In 
1813 — 1814, in time of the war, they amounted to little 
more than thirty-four millions. Of the first amount of ex- 
ports, eighty-two millions and a half were articles of foreign 
growth or produce, and the rest domestic ; of the latter, for 
1813 and 1814, the foreign . articles exported amount^ to 
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three millions ; and the domestic, to thirty-one millio&s eidit 
hundred thousand. Tiie greater part of the exports of do- 
mestic growth consisted of grain and rice, and was shipped 
to Spain and Portugal. Nearly twenty- miUions value in 
flour, wheat, and rice, were carried to those countries froqi 
the United States in 1813, though war then existed between 
America and Great Britain. 

The message of the President to Congress, at the opening 
of the session in December, 1815, gave a full expose of the 
state of the nation, as to its relations with foreign govern- 
ments, to the public del:)t and finances, to domestic manu- 
factures, to the navy and other means of defence, and fo a 
national currency. It was generally approved as an able 
state paper, and politically correct in its views, with the 
exception taken to it by those who considered the war un- 
justifiable, in that it spoke of that measure '^ as necessary to 
the honor etnd interest of the United States, and to tlie lU- 
serting of our national rights and independence." 

The President referred to the termination of the war, 
which the Dey of Algiers had carried on against the United 
States, in which the interests of navigation had greatly 
suffered — to the Convention on the subject of conupfierce, 
then recently concluded with Great Britain — to the state of 
the Indian tribes, and the importance of maintaining peace 
with them, and of rendering them strict justice in ail our 
transactions. He also recommended due encouragement 
for domestic manufactures ; and the regulation of t^ cur- 
rency of the United States by legal and specific acts of 
Congress. It was suggested that a national bank might be 
useful for this purpose ;* or that State banks might be used 
for the same object ; and that for an immediate Support of 
the public credit, the issue of treasury notes might be ne- 
cessary. The President also expressed himself in favor of 
a military academy ; and of a national seminary of learn- 
ing to be located in the District of Columbia. On the sub- 
ject of domestic manufactures, he observed, that in adjust- 
ing the duties on imports to the object of revenue, ,the in- 
fluence of the tarifi'on manufactures would present itself for 
C(msideration. '^ However wise the theory mav be, which 
leaves to the sagacity and interest of individuals the appli- 
cation of their industry and resources, there are in this, as 
in other cases, exceptions to the general rule. Besides, the 
condition, which the theory implies, of a reciprocal adoption 
by other nations, experience teaches, that so many circum- 

* Dvriiig the tesnon a national bank was ettabliaked, aa mantioaed befim. 
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Stances may occur in introducing and maturing manufac- 
turing establishments, especially of the more complicated 
kinds, that a country may remain long without them, al- 
though sufficiently advanced, and in other respects even 
peculiarly fitted for carrying them on with success. Under 
circumstances, giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing * 
industry, it has made among us a progress, and exhibited 
an eiSiciency, which justify the belief, that with a protec- 
tion not more than is due to the enterprising citizens whose 
interests are now at stake, it will become, at an early day, 
not only safe against occasional competition from abroad, 
but a source of domestic wealth, and even of external com- 
merce. In selecting the branches more especially entitled 
to the public patronage, a preference is obviously claimed 
by such as will relieve the United States from a depen- 
dence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failures, 
for articles necessary for public defence, or connected with 
theprimary wants of individuals." 

The suggestion of fostering domestic manufactures by 
the federal government, for the prosperity of the country, 
was evidently dictated by patriotic views, as well as a cor- 
rect estimate of national resources, and the means of fu- 
ture national wealth. A similar opinion was given, at an 
early period of the federal government, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, (Hamilton,) in a very elaborate and able re- 
port, niade according to the directions of Congress. He 
proposed, that, in fixing the duties on goods and arti- 
cles imported into the United States, for the purpose of 
revenue, a regard should be had, as far as judicious and 
proper, in the state of the country, to the extension of home 
manufactures of various kinds, as being favorable to inter- 
nal improvements, to real independence, and to general 
prosperity. In the time of the war of 1812 — 1815, ex- 
periments were made, in most cases from necessity, for the 
manufacture of woollen and cotton cloths; and that of 
hats, shoes, and boots, was much extended, in various 
parts of the country. The former being new, and not well 
understood, was pursued with little profit ; and good policy 
dictated th^t the patronage of the general government 
diould be given to all proper attempts in this branch of in- 
dustrv. In revising the tariff of imposts, in 1816, reference 
was had to this great national concern, and twenty-five 
per cent €ul valorem was then fixed as a duty on cotton 
and woollen goods imported from foreign nations ; which 
was higher than the duty on most other imported articles. 
And yet the policy of protecting these goods, so as to pre- 
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▼ent an increase of foreign manufacture, seems not intend- 
ed by government to be permanent ; for after three years 
the duty was to be lessened. The manufacture of cotton 
and woollen cloths was pursued chiefly in the north- 
eastern States, and a reluctance was manifested, by mem- 
bers of Congress from the south, for imposing the protect- 
ing duties, as the benefit would be less to them than to the 
people in the northern and eastern parts of the Union. But 
the benefit of the extensive cotton manufactures in the 
United States has been very great, by lessening the price 
of cotton cloths, and by afibrding a greater market for the 
growers of cotton in the southern section of the Union. 
The great demand and consumption of the article in the 
manufacturing districts of the United States, serve also to 
keep up its price in Europe. 

In the opinion of some eminent politicians, the message 
of the President to the national legislature, already referred 
to, expressed views more favorable to the prosperity of the 
country, than his policy had before been ; and several of 
his poUtical friends declared themselves in favor of meas- 
ures, similar to those adopted, in the early period of the 
federal government. A member from South CaroUna, and 
an ardent supporter of the administration, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
on the subject of reducing the national taxes, said, '^ this 
was a question of momentous consideration. On the de- 
cision of this question depends the question, whether a lib- 
end and enlighlened policy should characterize the meas- 
ures of the government. We ought, therefore, to proceed 
with caution. If gentlemen were of opinion that our navy 
oaght not to be gradually improved; that preparation 
ought not to be made during peace, for preventing or meet- 
ing war ; that internal improvements should not be prose- 
cuted ; if such were their sentiments, they were right in a 
desire to abolish taxes : but if they thought otherwise, it 
was preposterous to say that we should not lay taxes on 
the people. We ought not to give in to the contracted 
idea, that taxes were so much money taken from the peo- 
ple : properly applied, the money proceeding from taxes, 
was money put out to the best possible interest for the peo- 
ple. He wished to see the nation free from external danger 
and internal difiiculty. With such views, he could not see 
the expediency of abolishing the system of finance, estab- 
lished with so much care and difiiculty. The broad question 
now before the House was, whether the government should 
act on an enlarged policy ; whether it would avail itself of the 
ezperimce of Uie last war ; whether it would derive wisdom 
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from the mass of knowledge already acquired from past 
events, or whether we should go on in the old imbecile 
mode ; contributing, by our measures, nothing to the honor, 
or reputation, or prosperity of the country. Such would 
not be his course. He thought it due to the national coun- 
cils — to the security of the country — that we should be 
well prepared against assaults from abroad. If danger 
comes, we shall then be ready to meet it. If it never 
comes, we shall derive consolation from a knowledge of 
our security. He wished gentlemen might have an op- 
portunity to express their opinions on this subject, and to 
•decide whether we were to travel downward^ or to raise 
the nation to that elevation to which we ought to aspire." 

These views were not directly impugned, but some mem- 
bers did not give to them their sanction, because they were 
•desirous of relieving their constituents from the burden of 
taxes, of which they had several years loudly complained. 
And a few were not liberal enough to appropriate the public 
money, except in cases of absolute necessity. Afterwards, 
and at different periods, it became a question of great 
interest, how far appropriations could justly be made by 
the federal government lor internal improvements, as well 
as how far the doctrine of fostering domestic manufactures, 
which almost necessarily operated unequally in different 
sections of the Union, could be extended, under the author- 
ity of the Ccmstitution. 

The conviction appeared general of the benefits to be de- 
rived to the nation from an increase of the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen goods, but there was a great diversity 
of opinion, at that time and at subsequent periods, in ad- 
justing the details of a law for the purpose of giving the 
direct encouragement of government to them. A high duty 
on imported goods would necessarily increase their price 
to the purchasers in the United States ; who, it was said, 
would be thus taxed for the benefit of the manufacturers. 
And the latter insisted on a high tariff for imported goods 
as requisite, to enable them to compete with foreign 
manufacturers ; especially while the business in the United 
8tat<es was in its infancy, and needed the aid of govem- 
inent, till it had greater maturity and more ability. 

In preparing an Act to give effect to the Convention for 
regulating commerce with England, then recently formed 
and ratified, the Representatives and the Senate dinered ma- 
terially in their views. It was long a subject of interesting 
debate. The House of Representatives was compelled at 
last to yield to the views and opinions of the Senate on the 
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subject.; and adopted the bill introduced into that branch, 
and withdrew that which they first passed. The House un- 
dertook to amend or alter the terms of the Convention ; or, 
at least, to give a construction to it, which was obviously 
not intended by the commissioners who signed it, and 
which would not have been admitted by the British gov- 
ernment. The treaty provided for the same duties on ton- 
nage and articles carried from the ports of the United States 
to those of Great Britain ; and vice versa. The bill intro- 
duced into the House, and there adopted by the majority, 
made a distinction in cases of coming from ports in. Eng- 
land, or from ports in the British islands and provinces ; 
and insisted, that this was requisite to render the terms of 
the treaty equal in their operation on the commerce of the 
two countries, and for establishing a real reciprocity of 
privileges or benefits. A large minority in the House ob* 
jected to this as incorrect ; as it was assuming a power, in 
that branch of the government, to judge of the advantages 
of a treaty, which was the exclusive prerogative of the 
President and Senate. The advocates for the bill in the 
House, pretended that it was only giving a construction to 
the terms of the Convention. But this was not a vaUd 
argument ; for it was the sole province of the Judiciary to 
interpret a treaty after its ratification by the proper consti- 
tutional authority. A similar question arose in 1795, in 
the passage of a law of Congress for making the necessary 
appropriations to carry into effect the treaty made with 
England, in 1794. The Act which was adopted March 
1st, 1816, relating to the Convention with Great Britain, 
of July, 1815, declared ''null and void any law of Con- 
gress which imposed a higher duty of tonnage or of im- 
g)8t, on vessels, and articles imported in vessels of Great 
ritain, than on vessels, and articles imported in vessels 
of the United States, contrary to the provisions of the Con- 
vention between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty; the ratifications of which were mutually ex- 
changed in December, 1815." 

In 1816, a dispute again arose with Spain, respecting the 
right to West Florida. The Spanish minister was in- 
structed to remonstrate against the occupancy and claims of 
that territory by the government of the United States. The 
latter claimed it as a part of Louisiana ; and five years 
before had taken possession of some parts of it, but with- 
drew its troops on the united remonstrance of Spain and 
France. The American government never gave up its 
claim, and had again occupied a portion of the territory by 
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an armed force. This occupancy the Spanish minister 
now insisted should be no longer held, until negotiations 
could be had, and the question fairly settled, as to the jus- 
tice of the claim. The Envoy of his Catholic Majesty, at 
the same time, urged upon the government of the United 
States, the propriety and justice of preventing the military 
expeditions fitting out within its jurisdiction, and on the 
Mississippi, against Mexico ; which was then in a state of re- 
volt or rebellion, — as the Envoy characterized it,' — ^against 
the king of Spain. . And he also demanded, that no inter- 
course should be allowed between the United States and 
the revolted province. 

In replying to this statement and demand of the Spanish 
minister, the American Secretary of State referred to sev- 
eral instances of alleged injury, on the part of Spain, to the 
United States, and to a delay of indemnification for former 
depredations on American commerce, which had been pro- 
mised to be made. He did not directly impugn the claim 
of the Spanish monarch to Florida ; but undertook to sliow 
that as it was now separated from his Mexican territory, it 
was of little advantage to that nation ; and that an ex* 
change of it might be made with the United States, for a 
tract on the west of the Mississippi, belonging to the latter, 
since the purchase of Louisiana, and bordering on Texas, 
then considered a part of Mexico. The Secretary did 
however, state that a part of West Florida was supposed 
to be within the territory ceded to the United States, by 
the general name of Louisiana ; such being the extent of 
the country in 1763, when it was relinquished by France : 
and that negotiations might proceed, as well while it was 
possessed by the United States, as by Spain. He denied 
that any armed force was forming within the United States 
against Mexico, with the knowledge of the government; 
and said that if any should appear it would be discoun- 
tenanced and prevented. That vessels might be admitted 
into the ports of the United States, for purposes of trade, 
coming from places in Mexico, pretended by the Spanish 
Envoy to be in a state of revolt from the authority of the 
parent government in Europe, he did not deny ; and added, 
that it was not the policy of the federal government to in- 
terfere in the disputes between the parent country and their 
American provinces ; nor to exclude the flag of any neutral 
nation, engaged in commercial enterprise. 

This correspondence led to no immediate important re- 
sult. The Spanish minister still complained of the conduct 
of the American government ; and his chief object appeared 
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to be a delay, or evasion of the real subjects in controversy. 
It also appeared that he bad noft full powers to decide the 
qnestions which had long been in dispute between the two 

Svemments. The subject was discussed again, and more 
lly, some two years afterwards — when Mr. Monroe was 
President ; and the negotiation was ably conducted by Mr. 
Adams, Secretary of State. Soon after, Spain ceded the 
provinces of East and West Florida to the United States : 
And the federal government became obliged and respon- 
sible to its own citizens, who had claims on the Spaniriii 
king for various commercial depredations ; to the amount 
of five millions of dollars; which might be considered, in 
some sense, as the purchase money for the territory. 

The negotiations with Spain in 1816 and in ISIS, had 
reference aJso to the western bounds of Louisiana. The 
American, administration first claimed as far as the Red 
river ; but the Spanish Envoy was instructed not to con- 
sent that Louisiana should extend farther west than the 
river Sabine. And it was accordingly so finally settled. 
It was also agreed, at the same time, that the United States 
should extend from a point in latitude 42^ north, to the Co- 
lumbia river, and to the Pacific ocean, so far as Spain was 
concerned. It was intended by Spain to limit the western 
part of the United States by the Rocky mountains ; but 
the federal administration urged the extension to the Pa- 
cific ; and. it was so stipulated. 

The financial and monetary concerns of the United 
States received the particular attention of Congress at this 
session. Besides the establishment of a national bank, 
which was a very important measure, in relation to the 
finances and the currency of the nation, — the bank, now 
incorporated, being far more secure and perfect than -the 
bill of 1815 had proposed, — an act was passed for regulating 
and fixing the value of foreign coin, especially. those of 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, which were 
chiefly then circulating in the United States. These coins 
were also made a tender,. at certain rates, as specified in 
the law. Propositions were also made in Congress, at this 
time, for regulating State banks, in some respects ; and a 
prohibition to receivers of public federal duties and taxes, 
to take the bills of banks which did not redeem them in 
specie. Indeed, the question arose, whether the cur- 
rency of the country, including the bills of State banks, 
was not subject to the regulation and control of Congress, 
according to the intent of the Constitution. The literal 
and obvious meaning of that national compact, it was 
31 
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contehded, gave the whole direction of the currency, and 
bills of credit, to the federal goyernment. But State banks 
were then numerous ; some had been in operation twenty 
years ; their convenience had been fully proved ; and to 
put them all down, or to restrain them materially, woald 
probably cause great embarrassment and suffering. Yet it 
was generally admitted that Congress had a right so far 
to interfere, as to decide whether the national taxes should 
be received in the bills of State banks, or in any other me- 
dium than specie, or its own notes, issued by ks orders 
from the national treasury. The establishment of a na^ 
tional bank, with branches in all the large and populous 
States of the Union, was found to answer the purposes of 
a general circulating medium, and the State tninks were 
left without any regulation by Congress, except so far as 
to forbid public officers receiving the bills of such banks as 
did not pay specie. On this subject a resolve of Congress 
was adopted, directing '^ the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive for debts and taxes, due the federal government, 
only gold and silver, treasury notes, bills of the bank of 
the United States, and of banks which paid their notes on 
demand, and in specie.*' The Secretary gave public no- 
tice of this resolution, and he also urged on ail banking 
companies to redeem their small notes by specie, as an ac- 
commodation to individuals, as well as for their own credit 
The Secretary was also directed not to make deposites of 
the public funds in State banks, which did not redeem their 
notes in specie, after February, 1817.* There was a strong 
disposition manifested by Congress, at this period, for in- 
creasing the amount of specie, as a circulating medium : 
and yet not to require it as the only one. It was perceived 
that it would not be practicable, nor for the public con- 
venience, indeed, to exclude paper fVom circulation, and to 
insist on all payments in gold and silver. 

The leading policy and views of Congress, as well as of 
the President, were developed in his address to the federal 
legislature, in December, 1816 ; the last he presented, con- 
taining his opinion of public national measures, as he retired 
from office at the close of the session. The political views 
of the President were generally, though not always, ap- 



^The banks in MaMaehnMtti, and in meit of the New England States, paid 
their biUs in specie at that time ; hat those in the Middle and Southern States 
did not In Angastj 1816, a Committee of Banks, ih the Middle States, met 
m Philadelphia, and recommended that specie payments be pQs^oned till 
My, 1817. 
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proved and sanctioned by the majority of Congress. The 

Solicy he recommended, after the war, was in some respects 
liferent from that he had previously urged. Domestic 
manufiBtctures were referred to, as meriting the patronage 
and aid of government, and the regulation of the tariff on 
imported articles, so as to have a favorable effect in securing 
that object The necessity of publio credit was prom* 
inently noticed ; and a recommendation to provide for the 
payment of debts diYe the government, either in specie^ or 
in notes of Banks which promptly redeemed their paper in 
gold and silver. '' There is only wanted to the fiscal pros- 
perity of the government, (he said,) the restoration of an 
uniform medium of exchange. The local accumulations of 
the revenue have enfibled the treasury to meet the public 
engagements in the local currency of most of the States. — 
But, for the interests of the whole community, as well as 
for the purposes o( the treasury, it is essential that the na- 
tion should possess a currency of equal value, credit and 
use, wherever it may circulate. T/ie ConatUuiian haa enr 
truiled Congress^ exclusively ^ vnih the fnnoer of creating and 
restdaiing a currency of thai description ; and themeaswres 
Ufnich fifere taken ai the but session^ in execution of this 
power^ give every promise of sttccess. The Bank of the 
United States has been organized under the most favorable 
auspiceSj and cannot fail to be an important auxiliary to 
those measures,^^^ 

The President referred, in this message, to the depressecl 
state of the navigation of the United -States ; arising from 
some of the stipulations and articles in the commercial con- 
vention, then recently formed between the American and 
British governments, and particularly to the trade with the 
colonial ports of Great Britain, The convention expressly 
regnlatea the trade, between the ports of the United States 
and those of Great Britain, in Europe ; and it was consid- 
ered on fair and reciprocal principles ; but it had omitted 
to include or adopt any article relating to the trade between 
the United States and British colonial ports : So that the 
commercial intercourse between these was subject to the 
regulations of the British government, and was in fact mo- 
nopoliased by British merchants, to the indirect injury of the 
United States. This defect was early perceived, and an 

* Tlie leading memben in CongraM» who bad baen in the opporiliiHi doHng 
the war, and for aome years before, having disapproved of embargoes, non- 
importatiotts, and non-mterconrse, fnUy approved and aapporled the measure of 
a national bank, and of providing for receiving the pnblio dues in specie* or 
Uw hyb Af hnnka whieh paid apeoie. 
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attempt was made, in the House of Representatives, to 
remedy the evil, by having an alteration in the convention, 
so as to open the British colonial ports to vessels of the 
United States, as has been before stated — ^but it was deemed 
improper for the House of Representatives to interfere with 
the articles of the convention, as it had been confirmed by 
the President and Senate. It was also proposed in the 
House, early in the present year, (1816,) to remedy the evil, 
by laying higher duties on the tonnage of vessels and im- 

Sorts from the British colonial ports, than on those coming 
irect from British ports in Europe. But the proposition 
did not then meet the approbation of Congress. Efforts, 
however, were soon after made by the American adminis- 
tration, to negotiate on the subject ; but the British govern- 
ment declined all discussion respecting it ; yet evidently 
admitting, that discriminating or countervailing measures, 
adopted by the American government, would not necessarily 
be construed as indicating any hostile spirit towards that 
natioiv Early in the session of December, 1 816, Congress 
passed an act imposing additional duties on British vessels 
and imports from the colonfal ports, from which American 
vessels were excluded by the convention ; but not affecting 
at all the regulations of the commercial intercourse with the 
ports in Great Britain, as contained in the treaty. 

The message gave Congress information of an attack 
recently made in the Gulf of Mexico, on a public armed 
vessel of the United States, sanctioned, as was then believed, 
by the Spanish government ; and that a frigate and a smaller 
vessel or war had been ordered to proceed to the Gulf, for 
the protection of the vessels and commerce of the United 
States. But assurances had been given by the ^anish 
minister, that no orders of his government had been issued, 
authorizing such attack, nor any other act of a hostile char- 
acter. It was also stated in this public address of the Pres- 
ident to Congress, that friendly relations were maintained 
with the Indian tribes within the territory of the United 
States ; and that continued efforts would be made to preserve 
this pacific course of policy towards them. A new organ- 
ization of the militia was recommended, in order to rend^ 
that great ^rm of national defence more eflScient, and as 
being within the constitutional right and duty of the federal 
government. The establishment of a national university, 
by CoMress, in the District of Columbia, was again recom- 
inended.* And a suggestion made of the importance of an 

« 

• This tiibject was committed and a report made in (knr of such ai 
QMIS bia did not receive the aanction of the majority of ConfreaB. 
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adequate provision for the uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures ; whic!i the Constitution had placed in the hands of 
the national government. Subsequently Congress passed 
a law for this purpose; and ,an elaborate report was 
made on the subject by the Secretary of State, (Mr. Adams.) 

The national debt was large, at this time ; but the Pres- 
ident gave notice of the prosperous condition of the finances 
of the government : by which it appeared, that the public 
expenses would be fully provided for, with a surplu^s of 
nearly ten millions for reducing the debt which had accrued 
during the war. 

The acts of Congress passed at this session, will show 
how far the recommendations of the President were ap- 
proved and adopted by the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment. A law was enacted, authorizing the Secretary of the 
navy, under direction of the President, to cause a survey of 
the public lands which produced live oak and red cedar, — 
with a view to their reservation, for increasing the navy at 
any future period. On the subject of navigation, it enacted, 
that no goods or merchandise should be imported into the 
United States from a foreign port, except in vessels of the 
United States, or in such foreign vessels as truly belonged to 
the subjects .of the country, of which the goods were the 
product or manufacture : That fifty cents per ton be im- 
posed on vessels of the United States arriving from a foreign 
port, unless the officers and two thirds of the crew were 
citizens of the United States; and a similar regulation was 
to apply to fishing vessels : That a duty of fifty cents a 
ton, be laid on American vessels entering in a district in one 
State from a district in another State, except the States were 
adjoining each other j with a provision in favor of such 
vessels as had three-fourths of their crews citizens of the 
United States : That a territory constituted by Congress, 
and having a temporary government by virtue of a previous 
law of the United States, should have the privilege of elect- 
ing a delegate to Congress, who should have a right to take 
part in debate in the House of Representatives, but not to 
vote. An act was also passed, requiring prompt settlement 
of all public accounts, and providing for the appointment of 
five Auditors, and pointing out their separate and particular 
dnties. At this session, a law was also enacted, for the 
purpose of preserving the neutral relations of the United 
States; which forbid, under severe penalties, American 
citizens engaging in any hostilities against tlie subjects or 
people of a government at peace with the United States. 
A marine corps was provided for, on the peace establish- 
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ment, to consist of eight hundred, including officers; 
which were to be, one Lieutenant Colonel, nine Captains, 
twenty-four First Lieutenants, sixteen Second Lieutenants, 
one Adjutant, one Paymaster, and one Quarter-master. 

On the first of March, a bill was passed by both Houses 
of Congress, for appropriating the bonus, which the goyem- 
ment was to receive of the United States Bank, to purooses 
of internal improvements ; but was rejected by the Presi- 
dent. The bill was supported by some leading members 
of Congress at that time, who afterwards doubted the con- 
stitutional right to make such appropriations. This sub- 
ject was frequently discussed in Congress afterwards ; a 
portion favoring the system with a view to national pros-* 
perity ; and others opposing it, from constitutional scruples, 
except in cases of great and obvious general benefit, and to 
the execution of which no single State was disposed, or 
fully competent. One great objection wa^, the difficulty 
of deciding on the extent of such appropriations, after the 
precedent was once established^ 

[The following was intended as a part of the note at page 227.] 

• 

Mr. Manhall, in the Viiginia Convention for adopting the federal Constitv- 
tion, asked, " if centleinen were serunu, when they asserted, diat if the Stale 
governments had power to interfere with the militia, it was by implicdtwn 
merely,'* He thought " that the least attention would show they were mistakea. 
The State governments did not derive their p<noer$ from th» general govern- 
ment Bvt each government derived its power from the people: and each 
was to act according to die powers given it.'* He asked " if powers not given 
were restrained only by implication, Covld any one deny, that this power 
was retamed, since they had not given it away. Does not a power remain 
nntil it is given away ? The State legislatures always had power to govern 
and command their militia; and have it still, nndonbtedly, nnless in cases «jb- 
jnreedy given by the Constitution to the federal government.*' 

In 1S12, Mr. Poindezter said, « he thoagfat tluit we conld not eonstitntioB- 
ally employ the militki withoot the territory of the United States; and that no 
.act of Congress oonld confer each a power on the President," 

Mr. Grundy said, " if the Constitution forbids the President sending the 
militia out of the United States, how can Congress authorize him to do it by 
law ? But it is said, a volunteer militia-nian may authorize the President to 
■eend him out of the United States. When the power of makfaig war and rait* 
ing an army was given to Congress, the militia were retained by the States, 
except in Uie particular cases mentioned. How, then, can yon permit the 
militia to engage in the service of the United States, contrary to the provisions 
<«f the Constitution; and by that means leave a State unprotected?" The 
very ease, in which the ezeculive of Massachusetts was severely censured for 
liif conduct in 1812. 

Mr. Nicholas, of Virginia, said, '' Congress cannot call out the militia for 
amy other purpose than to execute the laws, suppress insurrection, and to repel 
InvBskm." Mr. Cheevee, of South Carolina, and Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
were in favor of giving the President entire control of the militia, whenew he 
should consider it aecessaiy for the public safety and bMiefit 
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CHAPTER X. 

jHiMf Monroe, elated President His Policj and Measnree Mmilur to Mr. 
Madiflon. A practical Statetioan. Attentive to the Public Finances. Fnr 
vers Economy in Public Expenses; and vrges tbe strict aeconntability of 
the Officers and Agents of Government Encouragement to Domestic 
Mannfiictares. Internal Improvements. Objections to Appropriations for 
them.' Pension Law. Great number of Pensioners. Negotiations with 
England on Commerce. Disputes with Spain. Florida Controversy. Modi- 
fication of Pension Law. 

Jambs Monboe, of Virginia, entered on the duties of Presi- 
dent, March, 1817 ; having been elected in the manner 
provided by the Constitution ; and generally pursued the 
policy adopted by his predecessor, in the last year of his 
administration, and the year after the war. He was favor- 
able to the support and increase of the navy, and recom- 
mended fortifications on the seacoast and other measures 
of national defence. The Secretary of War, (Mr. Calhoun,) 
was also decidedly in favor of these measures. Mr. Monroe 
had less scruples on the subject of expenditures for internal 
improvements, than his predecessor, who doubted that 
the Constitution had given such power to the federal gov- 
ernment 

The address made by Mr. Monroe, at his inauguraticHi 
as President, March, 1817, and his first message to Con- 
gress, December following, disclose in some measure the 
views which would guide him in administering the federal 
government, as well as his theory of the Union and of the 
separate States. '' Under the federal Constitution, the 
States respectively are protected, against foreign dangers, 
while they enjoy, by a wise partition of power, a just pro- 
portion of sovereignty, and are improving their police, ex- 
tending their settlemenis, and constantly gaining strength 
and maturity." 

He spoke of tbe importance of the Union, and of the inter- 
est of the people in every section to preserve it '^ The great 
agricultural interests of the nation prosper under its pro- 
tection ; and local interests, are also fostered by it Our 
fellow-citizens of the north, engaged in navigation, find 
great encouragement in being the carriers of the produc- 
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tions of other parts of the United States;, while the inhabi- 
tants of these are amply TQCompensed, by the nursery for 
seamen and naval force, thus formed and reared up, for the 
support of our common rights. — ^Our manufactures find 
encouragement by the policy which patronizes domestic 
industry : and the surplus of our produce, a steady and 
profitable market by local wants, in less favored parts, at 
home." 

On the origin and nature of the federal government, he 
Bays, '^ the defects of the first instrument of our Union — 
the confederation — have been remedied, by infusing into 
the national government sufficient power for national pur- 
•poses, without impairing the just rishts of the States, or 
affecting those of individuals. — Had the people of the 
United States been educated in diflerent principles ; bad 
they been less intelligent, less independent, or less virtuous, 
can it be supposed that we sbouid have maintained the 
same steady and consistent career ; or been blessed with 
the same success 1 While then the constituent body re- 
tains its present sound and healthful state, every thing 
will be safe. The people will choose competent and faith- 
fid representatives lor every department It is only when 
the people are ignorant and corrupt ; when they degen- 
erate into a poptmce ;* that they are incapable of exercising 
the sovereignty. Usurpation is then an easy attainment, 
and an usurper soon found. The people themselves be- 
come the willing instnunents of their own debasement and 
TUin." 

He spoke in favor of measures for protection and defence 
against foreign powers—*' many of our citizens are engaged 
in navigation, in commerce, and the fisheries. These in- 
terests, as we have seen, are exposed to invasion in wars 
between other nations; and we should disregard the faith- 
ful admonitions of experience, if we did not expect it, and 
guard against it. We must support our rights, or lose our 
character ; and with it, probably, our liberties. A people 
who fail to do this, can scarcely be said to hold a place 
among independent nations." 

The attention of the general government to manufkc- 
tures was strongly recommended; and the opinion ex- 
pressed that a systematic and fostering care should be af- 
forded to them. " Possessing, as we do, all the raw mate- 

* The mere populace, or rather the mob or the rabble, most here be in- 
tended. . In a republic the populace are the people, and therefore the aoarce 
of power. To prevent their being deceived and corrupted, maat be the desire 
of every tnie patriot 
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rials, the fruit of our own soil and industrjr," the President 
said, " that we ought not to depend, in the degree we have 
heretofore done, on supplies from other countries. While, 
we are thus dependent, the sudden event of war, unsought 
and unexpected, cannot fail to plunge us into the most se* 
rious difficulties. It is important too, that the capital, 
which nourishes our manufactures should be domestic ; as ' 
its influence, in that case, instead of exhausting, as it may 
do in foreign hands, would be felt advantageously on agri* 
culture, and every other branch of industry. Equally un- 
poTtant is it, to provide at home a market for our raw ma- 
terials ; as, by extending the competition, it will enhance 
the price, and protect the cultivator against the casualties 
ioeident to foreign markets." , A committee was raised in 
the House of Representatives to consider the expediency of 
providing by law for clothing the army in domestic manu- 
lactured goods; but although the members who expressed 
an opinion on the subject were in favor of the measure, 
no act was passed for the purpose, at that session of Con- 
gress. 

Of the powers and duties of the executive relating to t|ie 
public revenue and finances, the President gave his views 
very plainly, and very wisely ; and it is only by conform- 
ing to the course he indicated, that the people's money 
can be safely kept or collected. ** The executive is charged 
with the disbursement of the public money, and is respon- 
sible for the faithful application of it to the purposes for 
which it is raised. T/ie legislature is the waichftd guar' 
(Kan over the public purse. It is its duty to see that the dis- 
bursements have been honestly made. To meet the requi- 
site responsibility, every facility should be aflbrded to the 
executive, to enable It to bring the public agents, entrusted 
unth the public money, strictly and promptly to account. If 
the public money is suffered to lie long and uselessly in their 
hands, they will not be the only defaulters ; nor will the 
demoralizing effect be confined to them. It will evince a 
relaxation, and a want of tone in the administration, which 
will be felt by the whole community. A thorough exami- 
nation should be made ; and I will readily promote it'' 

The President also expressed a hope, that harmony in 
political opinions would more prevail among the people in 
future, and observed, he was happy to perceive indications 
of such a desirable event. Its future benign results were 
well portrayed ; and an assurance given of exertions, on 
his part, to increase and extend it. No part of his official 
conduct contradicted the magnanimous spirit, which he dis- 

32 
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covered; and yet his selections for public office were con- 
fined, in a great measure, to those of his peculiar political 
views. The President made a journey through the mid- 
dle and eastern States, m the summer after his election, as 
Chief Magistrate of the United States; and though the 
majority in most of these States had opposed some of the 
leading measures of the administration of his predecessors, 
of which he had himself been a member, they united, as one 
man, in demonstrations of respect and courtesy towards 
this highest functionary of the federal government. 

The visit and intercourse were favorable to the harmony 
he had reconmiended ; and no one was more ready to co- 
operate with him in promoting this desirable object, in an 
honorable manner, than Governor Brooks, then Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the ancient Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

As the message of the President to Congress, at the open- 
ing of the session, December, 1817, was more of a business 
paper than his inaugural address ; relating to the existing 
state of the country, and to the particular measures which 
he deemed proper for legislative consideration, a reference 
to its contents will exhibit the policy of the administration,* 
and present a view of public events of recent occuxrence, 
at that period. 

" The revenue was greatly augmented by an extensive 
and profitable commerce. — ^Public credit had attained an 
extraordinary elevation. — ^Preparations for defence, in case 
of future wars, were advancing under a well-directed sys- 
tem, with all reasonable dispatch. — Local jealousies were 
yielding to more generous and enlightened views of na- 
tional policy." 

A proposition had been made by the administration to 
the British government, for extending the principle of the 
Convention made in 1815, (by which the commerce be- 
tween the ports of the United States and British ports in 
Europe had been put on a footing of equality,) to thecohnies 
of Great Britain: but was declined by that government: 
and it was suggested to Congress to adopt regulations, for 
the protection and improvement of the navigation of the 
United States, in consequence of the refusal by the British 
to open their ports in their colonies, on similar terms as had 
been agreed, as to their ports in Europe. By an act of 
Congress on the subject of navigation, ].assed at the same 

* The members of Mr. Monroe's cabinet were among the most able poli- 
tical characters. J. Q. Adams was Secretary of State, Wm. H. Crawftfrd, 
Secretary of the Treasury; and John C. Caifaoun, Secretary of Wv. 
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session, the ports of the United States were to be closed, 
after September, 1818, against British vessels coming from 
any port in the colonies of Gre€^t Britain, which were 
closea against vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States ; and if they should enter, or attempt to eater Amer- 
ican ports, the vessel, cargo, and furniture, were declared 
forfeited to the United States. The advocates of this act 
considered it not as a hostile measure towards Great 
Britain ; but a necessary regulation for the due protection 
of American navigation. 

The difficulties with Spain, on account of Florida, which 
had given the administration much anxiety for several 
years, still continuing, the object was noticed at large, in 
the President's message, at this time ; and it was recom- 
mended to Congress to settle the dispute, if it could be def- 
initely done, by a purchase of the whole territory. Mexico, 
at this period, was in a state of conmiotion and revolt, and 
other provinces in South America were evidently on the 
eve of revolutions, of less or greater extent; and it became 
important to have all old disputes with Spain speedily 
settled and terminated. 

The American Envoy to Spain, had been instructed, in 

1815, to demand indemnity for suspending the right of de- 
posite at New Orleans ; for a refusal or neglect to fix the 
boundaries of their territory bordering on Louisiana ; and 
for spoliations on commerce, whether made by Spanish 
vessels, or by the French, and condemned in their ports. In 

1816, the Envoy invited negotiations on these subjects, 
agreeable to his instructions; but was told, the dispute 
would be settled at Washington. But it was found that 
the Spanish minister, near the American government, had 
not full power to settle any thing ; and his object appeared 
to be delay. In 1818, the executive, by the Secretary of 
State, offered the following proposition to the Spanish min- 
ister, with a view to termmate the differences between the 
two governments^ " A surrender or cession, by Spain, of all 
territory east of the Mississippi river — Colorado to be the 
eastern boundary — a reference to commissioners of the 
claims on aocount of spoliations — that lands in East Florida 
and to the river Perdido be held as a security for indenmi* 
ties allowed — and Spain released from the payment of debts 
arising from the claims. Evasion, or postponement of the 
dispute, appeared still to be the object ot Spain \ for her 
minister offered nothing definite, or what was most mani- 
festly unacceptable and unreasonable. And when in the 
summer- of 1818, his consent was given for the cession of 
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Florida, as proposed by the American govei^meDt, it was 
with the condition, that all grants of land, within the terri- 
tory, by the King of Spain to individuals, were to be recog- 
nized as valid ; and these grants it was found, were very 
extensive, and contained some of the most valuable parts of 
the country. The American Secretary was instructed to 
reply to the Spanish minister, '^ That these grants must be 
cancelled, or other indemnity provided foe the citizens of 
the United States." After some further delay, the Spanish 

fovemment engaged to cancel the private grants of land in 
Uorida ; and vexatious disputes, of upwards of twenty 
yes^s continuance, were thus happily brought to a close. 
One cause of delay, on the' part of Spain, was the revolu- 
tions in her Mexican and other American provinces, con- 
nected with an apprehension, that the government of the 
United States, encouraged or would favor the independence 
of those provinces of the parent state in Europe. 

The President had then expressed a sympathy for the inhab- 
itants of those provinces, in their efforts for self-government 
Spanish armed vessels had, for some years before this pe- 
riod, committed depredations on the commerce of the United 
States in the Mexican seas ; and though the federal execu- 
tive had promptly sent out several public ships for the pro- 
tection of the navigation in those seas, it was important to 
provide by treaty against a recurrence of such injurious 
practices. As a measure of provident caution, the Presi- 
dent sent out a ship of war with three commissioners, along 
the southern coasts, to obtain correct information relating 
to the conduct of unauthorized and disorderly individuals, 
within the territory claimed by the United States, by the 
purchase of Louisiana and the cession of Florida ; and par- 
ticularly to attempts by these lawless persons to introduce 
African slaves into the United States. Such acts were al- 
leged to have been committed at different places on the 
coast, from Amelia island, at the mouth of the river St 
Mary, to Galveston, in the gulf of Mexico. No European 
gove^iment had authorized these proceedings ; and it be- 
cait^e necessary to adopt efficient measures to prevent, by 
foree, the repetition of such proceedings. 

Referring to the public revenue and expenditures, the 
messaffe estimated the former at twenty-four millions and 
a l^^li; and the latter at twelve niilUons. Ten millions 
had been applied to the reduction of the public debt and in- 
terest But during the year 1817, then drawing to a close, 
eighteen millions of the debt had been paid. It was esti- 
mated also, that the debt incurred by the purchase of 
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Louisiana might be fully discharged in the two following 
years.* The President urged on Congress in this message, 
the improvement of the militia system. It was estimated 
that the number of the militia exceeded eight hundred 
thousand ; and it was recommended to arm the whole in 
an efficient and uniform manner. The number of regular 
troops in the Uiuted States service, at that time, was up- 
wards of eight thousand.! 

Further purchases of lands of the Indian tribes, it ap- 
peared, had been made ; chiefly in the west and northwest ; 
which were within the States of Ohio and Indiana, and of 
the territory of Michigan. These purchases had been ef- 
fected on friendly terms, and the value at which they were 
estimated by the Indians was paid by the government ; and, 
when desired, tracts were reserved for the exclusive use 
aod occupancy of the natives. A large tract had then also 
been purchased of the Cherokee tribe, within the State of 
Georgia, and an arrangement made by which lands, west 
of the Mississippi, were to be given in exchange for all the 
territory claimea oy that tribe, on the eaat of that river. 
The following comment was made by the President, in his 
message, on these purchases of the Indian tribes. ^' In this 
progress" (the extension of settlements in the west by the 
civilized inhabitants of the United States) ''which the 
rights of nature demand, and nothing can prevent, marking 
a growth rapid and gigantic, it is our duty to make new 
efforts for the preservation, improvement, and civilization 
of the native inhabitants. The hunter state can exist only 
in the vast uncultivated desert. It always yi^ds to the 
more dense and compact form, and greater force, of civil- 
ized population: and of right it ought to yield; for the 
earth was given to mankind, to support the greatest num- 
ber of which it is capable ; and no tribe, or people, have a 
right to withhold from the wants of others more than ia 
necessary for their own support and comfort." 

These views were at once philosophical and humane. 
And if they were made as an apology for the policy of the 
government in obtaining tracts of land from the native 
Indiaii^, they af^ly also to the measures adopted by Wash- 
ington and his successors : who, while they all authorised 

* The national debt, on ^ firat of Janoary, ISlS, amonnted to nearly one 
hundred millioDB of dollara ; it had been reduced abont twenty millionB oaring 
the two preceding years. 

t The number of patenta iiiaed in 1817, for new inventions, was one hun- 
dred and soTonty : an evidence of the great industry and ingennity of the cit- 
of the United Slatee ; pnrtioiilaiiy of meehaaici. 
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purchases of the Indian lands, were careful to pay a just 
compensation for them, and to have the free consent of the 
head-men of the tribes, by treaty, for the possession. 

The President called the attention of Congress to the 
public lands, which he said were of vast extent, and rapidly 
rising in value. And he suggested the importance of legis- 
lation on the subject, which should prevent their monopoly 
by a few speculating capitalists for their own profit ; and 
to render them most productive to the United States revenue, 
consistently with due accommodation to actual settlers. 
" The public lands,'^ he said, " were a public stock which 
ought to be disposed of to the best advantage for the nation ; 
and the nation should derive the profit proceeding from the 
constant rise in their value. Every encouragement should 
be given to emigrants, consistent with a fair competition 
between them ; but that competition should operate, in the 
first sale, lo the advantage of the nation, rather than of indi- 
viduals. Great capitalists will derive all the benefit inci- 
dent to their superior wealth, under any mode of sale which 
may be adopted. But, if looking forward to the rise in the 
value of public lands, they should amass vast bodies in 
their hands at low prices, the profit will accrue to them, 
and not to the public. They would also have the power 
to control the emigration and settlement, in such manner as 
their opinion of their own particular interests might dic- 
tate." 

The subject of public roads and internal improvements 
was distinctly noticed in the message of the President, at 
this time ; and, while he admitted the benefit to be derived 
from them, he expressed his doubts as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to apply the public funds to such pur- 
poses. As the subject had then recently been before Con- 
gress, and might soon again be introduced, he said he con- 
sidered it his duty to notify them, that with his present 
views he could not approve of any act for such objects, 
without an additional clause in the Constitution, authorizing 
such appropriations. Large sums had already been ex- 
pended on the Cumberland road, opening a better inter- 
course between the Atlantic States and those of the interior 
in the west; and further appropriations were then proposed 
to extend and to complete it. 

" In case of doubtful construction," — this is the language 
of the President — "especially of such vital interests, it 
comports with the nature and origin of our institutions, and 
will contribute most to preserve them, to apply to our con- 
stituents for an explicit grant of power. And I think 
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proper to suggest also, if this measure is adopted, that it be 
Tecommended to the States to include, in the amendment 
sought, a right in Congress to institute seminaries of learn- 
ing for the important purpose of diffusing knowledge 
among our fellow-citizens throughout the United States." 

The labor for completing this great public road, from the 
river Potomac, dividing Virginia and Maryland, to the Ohio 
river, was suspended for some time ; but the construction 
was afterwards resumed, and vast sums of public money 
expended in rendering it fit for travel. 

In this message, the President recommended the repeal 
of internal taxes: **The revenue," he said, "arising from 
impost and tonnage, and the sale of public lands, would be 
fully adequate to the support of civil goveioment, of the 
military and naval establishments, for interest, and author* 
ized instalments of the public debt." 

Early in the session. Congress passed an act to abolish 
the internal duties imposed in the war of 1812 — 1815 : these 
were duties on licenses to distillers, on refined sugar, li- 
censes to retailers, sales at auction, on pleasure carriages, 
stamped vellum, parchment, and paper. Most of the meas- 
ures recommended by the President were approved by a 
large majority of Congress ; and there was much harmony 
among members of difierent political views. For there 
were still some difierences of opinion; but much less of 
crimination or bitterness manifested in debate than bad ap- 
peared for several preceding years.* 

In conformity to the suggestion of the President, a law 
was passed at this session of Congress, granting pensions to 
the surviving officers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, 
which included all who had served nine months in the con- 
tinental army at one term of enlistment.! The law was 
modified,. and in some measiure restricted, by an act two 
years after, which confined the pension to those who were 
in destUtUe circumstances. But, with this modification, the 
law afforded relief to a great number, not less than thirteen 
thousand, who had given their personal services and haz- 
arded their lives for the liberties of the country, in the war 

* Daring this session, the compensation for members of Congress was fixed 
at eight dollars a day; and eight dollars for every twenty miles travel; and the 
act of March, 1816, providing a salary of fifteen hundred dollars Uft each 
member, was repealed. 

t The bill for this parpose was discussed several weeks, and was warmly op- 
posed by several members as injudicious and extravagant; bat was finally passed 
by laige majorities in both Houses of Congress — In the Senate by three-fourths. 
Among the most active advocates of the bill, was Harrison, of Ohio, in the 
House i and King, of New York, and Otis, of MassachosetU, in the Senate. 
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of the Revolution. It was considered an act of- great gen* 
erosity, or liberality, in the government ; but it was in truth 
no more than equity and justice, to grant such support to 
those who defended the country in a period of danger ; 
and who, through the inability of government, had never 
before received an adequate compensation for their invalu- 
able services. 

An additional act was passed at this session of the federal 
legislature, on the subject of importation of slaves into the 
United States ; which modified, in some particulars, the law 
of 1807 on the same subject, but did not materially change 
its prohibitions or penalties. And a further law was enacted, 
forbidding the citizens of the United States to engage in 
any hostile enterprise against the subjects of a government, 
which was on terms of peace and amity with the United 
States. There were some attempts at that time to introduce 
slaves into the country, through the ports hi the extreme 
south ; and an expedition was apprehended to be in prep- 
aration to invade the Mexican territory with hostile views. 

The subject of internal improvements, at the expense of 
the federal government, was before Congress during this 
session. A committee, who had the subject under consid- 
eration, reported, " that the dividends of the United States 
stock, in the national bank, be appropriated to such objects ; 
but there was a strong opposition to the measure ; and after 
repeated debates, relating principally to the constitutionality 
of such appropriations, the subject was postponed to a future 
day. And yet a vote was taken in the House, at one stage 
of the bill, when there appeared a majority of fifteen in 
favor of appropriating the public funds for canals, and for 
military and post roads. The majority in both Houses of 
Congress on granting legislative encouragement to the do- 
mestic manufacture of cotton and woollen cloths, at this 
time, was very great, ^n the Senate, all but three, and in 
the House of Representatives, all but sixteen voted for a bill 
to continue^ for seven years, the duty laid in 1816, on im- 
ported goods of these descriptions. The navigation act, 
passed at the same session of Congress, ipiposing additional 
duties on vessels coming from ports, which were interdicted 
to American vessels, and designed to favor the commerce 
of the United States, was adopted by equally large majori- 
ties in both branches of the national legislature.* 

* This act was designed to remedy or countervail the evils of excluding 
American vessels from the British colonial ports, as the commercial convention 
with England, in 1815, had done. Mr. King of New York, explained and ad- 
vocated the bill with very great ability; and to the conviction of all who heard 
or retid his aigoment 
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A motion was made in the House of Rroresentatives, 
when in committee of the whole, by the Speaker — ^Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky — for ^ mission to South America, to ex- 
press the sympathy of the government of the United States, 
for the colonies there, which had declared their indepen^ 
dence, with a view to enter into friendly political relations 
with them at a future day. The specific proposition was, 
to provide a support for a minister to Buenos Ayres and 
the provinces of La Plata, should the executive see fit to 
appoint one ; thus previously giving an opinion in favor of 
such a measure. The proposition was rejected by a vote of 
one hundred and fifteen to forty-five. It was not the dbjeet 
of the mover to compromit the peace of the United States, 
or to authorize any connection which would necessarily pro- 
duce a war with an European power. But the objections 
were, to moving at all in such a measure, as it might involve 
the United States in unforeseen difficulties ; and it was con- 
tended, that no advantage would probably result from it 
Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, opposed the projected measure 
with great ability and eloquence. Those members of the 
House, who had been usually denominated federalists, took 
little part in the debate. The inhabitants of South America, 
as well as of Mexico and Central America, had long been 
kept in a degraded condition, and unjustly oppressed. Their 
situation was commisserated by the citizens of the United 
States generally ; and most were hoping that they would 
throw off the heavy yoke of European governments, and 
assert their independence. But the policy and propriety of 
a formal declaration in their favor, by the government at 
that period, and in their then unsettled state, was not ad- 
mitted by the majority of the citizens. 

Daring the year 1818, and previously to the treaty with 
^>ain, negotiations for which have been already noticed, 
very serious difficulties arose in Florida, on account of the 
invasion of the territory, then in possession of the Spanish 
government, by United States troops, under command of 
General' Andrew Jackson, and of the forcible seizure of St 
Marks and Pensacola. This conduct of the American 
General was deemed altogether unjustifiable; as negotia- 
tions with Spain for the territory were then pending; and 
the instructions of the President did not authorize an attack 
on the Spanish troops or forts. General Jackson had been 
directed to subdue the Indians, who were troublesome to 
the white population in Alabama and vicinity ; but not to 
attack or invade the Spanish possessions. His plea fordoing 
it was, that the hostile Indians fled to the Spanish com- 
33 
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manders for protection ; that they were encouraged by 
them ; and that the safety of the inhabitants in that part 
of the United States required such proceedings. The excjcu- 
tive afterwards caused the instructions given General 
Jackson, on this occasion, to be laid before Congress ; and 
he also gave orders immediately for the restoration of the 
forts and places to the Spanish authorities. General Jack- 
son was also charged with undue severity, at this time, in 
the execution of two British subjects, whom he took in the 
territory. The punishment was summary, and without law ; 
but the justification he oflfered was, that they were instigating 
the Indians in their hostilities against the citizens of the 
United States, and were to be treated as spies, or outlaws. 
The plea was not satisfactory to the public. OtUlaws are 
not known by the A merican government. And it was not for 
a military character to declare any one such, without a claim 
to legal trial. And they could not justly be treated as spies ; 
for there was no war then existing ; and no enemy known, 
to whom improper information could be given. ■ In disavow- 
ing and disapproving the conduct of General Jackson, in 
these acts, the executive found cause, however, to excuse 
them, on the consideration of the peculiar exigency of the 
case. The ereat popularity of the military commander was 
supposed to have furnishecl a reason for no further proceed- 
ings or inquiries Into this affair. Two of the cabinet, as it 
afterwards appeared, were of opinion, that a public censure 
or reprimana was necessary, to vindicate the character of 
the administration.* 

In much later times, Florida has been a field for expense 
and suffering to the United States. It has become the cem- 
etery for many a gallant and worthy young man, who be- 
longed to the military of the nation. In many instances 
also, the native population have been destroyed in wanton 
cruelty, and not for necessary defence. It has been found 
impossible to remove, or to quiet them in all parts of the 

• The imtraetioiit from the President to Genera] Jackeon, foibid him to eater 
Florida, vnleM in pnnuit of an enemy; and in that case, to respect the Spanish 
anthority, wherever it was maintained. The latter part of the instmctions 
appear to have been directly disregarded. Such condact would have involved 
the United States m vrar, with a powerful nation, except there were a prompt 
and explicit disavowment of it by the executive. The conduct of the military 
eommander, (General Jackson,) was made a subject of inquiry in the Honae 
of Representatively and a report made, disapproving of some parts of it as ar- 
bitrary, unjustifiable, and dangerous in principle; and the report was ably sup- 
ported by Clay of Kentucky, Johnson of Virginia, and others; but oppoaed 
by nuany other members. Tlie mquiry discloMd several highly arbitrary acta. 
The Governor of Georgia was told by General Jackson, ** that he had no right 
tb issue a military order while he was in the field." 
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territory. Some of them, indeed, have relinquished their 
right and claim to the soil : hut others have remained ; and 
alTefforts to subdue or to banish them, have proved unavail- 
ing. To gain and to keep possession of Florida, where there 
were only two or three thousand warriors, has cost the United 
States almost a sixth part of the expense of the eight years 
war for liberty and independence. The patriot and the 
philanthrofHst have often inquired, if just and kind treat- 
ment of the natives would not have made them friends of 
the government and of the people in their neighborhood * 
and thus have prevented the immense waste of blood ana 
treasure, for a territory liot necessary for the glory or pros- 
perity of the republic ; nor justly claimed, without the 
consent of the native tribes. 

In his message to Congress, at the beginning of the ses- 
simi, in November, 1818, the President referred to the Con- 
vention^ made with Great Britain in 1816, for regulatinff 
the commercial intercourse between the two countries, and 
which would expire in the following year : and stated that 
the American Snvoy, at the court of London, had been in- 
structed to call the attention of the British ministry to the 
subject ; proposing a removal of the terms of the Conven- 
tion, with some modifications, deemed more favorable to the 
navigation and commerce of the United States. The En-i 
voy, then at the court of Paris, was authorized and directed 
to repair to England, and to assist in the negotiations. And 
the various subjects of impressments, of the fisheries, of 
boundaries, with a general regulation of all commercial in- 
tercourse in future, were to be discussed, and if possible 
adjusted in a satisfactory manner. Congress was informed 
that the British administration had met the proposition in a 
friendly spirit, and that negotiations had been already com- 
menced. 

The President gave a full statement of the proceedings in 
Florida, by United States oflicers, and of the capture of St 
Marks and Peusacola, and of his disavowal of the attack 
on those places, and his restoration of them to the Spanish 
authorities. He suggested, that an apology might be found, 
for the acts committed wkhout his authority, in the weak- 
ness of the Spanish forces there, or a neglect to keep In- 
dians in submission and peace. They had perpetrated 
many deeds of cruelty, and the country was in a state of 
anarchy, as well as a place of resort for lawless and dan- 
gerous men.* The remedy, if severe and arbitrary, might 



* The Secretary of State said, in reply to the Spanish minittei^— Chat the en- 
tmiee of Florida, by General Jackson and the United States troops under his 
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in his opinion, be justified, from the necessity of the case. 
He expressed a hope, however, that the difficulties between 
Spain and the United States would soon be brought to a 
close, by a cession of Florida. 

A reference was made in the message to the political 
state of Buenos Ayres and some other provinces in that 
part of South America, which had then - recently declared 
themselves independent of Spain : and to the appeal of the 
latter to her allies in Europe for assistance or advice. The 
European powers, friendly to Spain, it appeared, had prom- 
ised to mediate between the provinces and the parent 
government: but it was not expected that those powers 
would interfere by force to oblige the provinces to submit, 
but would be satisfied with an. expression of their opinion 
on the subject. And the President was therefore induced 
to observe, '* that the policy pursued by the United States 
government, which was of a neutral character, and a for- 
bearance of all definite action in favor of the provinces, 
was highly proper in the present state of affairs."* 

The message gave a statement of the finances of the 
United States, which were in a very prosperous state. 
The actual and estimated receipts into the public treasury 
were about twenty-five millions : and, after satisfying all 
demands under the appropriations made, redeeming a full ' 

eonmiaiid, was neeeBsary for the lafety of American eitizeiis in Geoi^ and 
Alabama; that the Spanish officers in command there were guilty of grow neg- 
lect in not restraining the native Indians; that lawless and dangerous indivi duals, 
who were selfish adventurers from other countries, had instigated the Indians 
in their various acts of hostility; and this being proved, that their sunmaiy 
execution was proper; that the Spanish govermhent might be assured tliis 
atate of things could no longer be endured, and '* that the government of the 
United States would keep up a force in the province, sufficient to restrain the 
Indians." *' The duty of this government," he said, ** to protect the per- 
sons and property of our fellow-citizens on the borders of the United States is 
imperative; it must be discharged — and, if after all the warnings which Spain 
has had; if, afler the prostration of all her territorial rights and neutral obligi^ 
tions, by JVtchoU and his banditti, of all her treaty stipulations, by Arbvihnot 
Bnd.Ambri9terf abetted by her own commanding officers, to the cruel annoy- 
ance of the United States^-if the necessities of self-defence should again com> 
pel the United States to take possession of the Spanish forts and places in 
Florida, we declare, with the frankness and candor which becomes us, that 
another unconditional restoration must not be expected — that even the Presi- 
dent's confidence in the good faith and ultimate justice of the Spanish govern- 
ment will yield to the pamful experience of continual disappointment; and that 
after unwearied and almost unnumbered appeals to them for the performancis of 
their stipulated duties in vain, the United States will be reluctantly compelled 
to rely, for the protection of their borders, on themselves alone." 

* The Commissioners appointed sometime before by the executive to visit 
South America, had returned, and their opinion was in accordance with that 
here expressed by the President. 
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moiety of the Louisiana debt, and, paying the whole of the* 
old six per cent, stock, two millions would be remaining in 
the treasury. The sale of public, lands, during the year, 
exceeded both in quantity and price that of any former 
year ; and several large tracts had also been purchased of 
the Indian tribes, with the entire approbation of the chiefs, 
and of great value to the United Ststtes. 

During this session of Congress, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives, to examine into 
the conduct of the directors of the United States Bank ; 
though the proposition was opposed as unnecessary. There 
were suspicions and reports at that time of mismanage* 
ment in the administration of the institution : and it was 
charged, that the terms of paying in the capital stock had 
not been strictly enforced, and that there was a Spirit of 
favoritism in the board of directors. Some defects were 
foand, by the committee, in the conduct of the president 
and directors ; but nothing to warrant the reports which 
had been circulated unfavorable to the bank. No gross 
misconduct, and no violations of the charter were detected ; 
and no act of the national legislature followed on the Te« 
port The inquiry could not justly be considered as im- 
proper, as the public reports of the day were calculated to 
weaken the confidence of the people in the institution ; and 
as there was then a great pressure in the monetary con- 
cerns of the country ; and it was important that a banking 
company, which had the countenance and support of the 
federal government, should be faithfully administered. It 
was a period of uncommon pressure with all the banks 
in the nation, and many were unable to meet the payment 
of specie for their bills. There was a great scarcity of 
specie in circulation. The trade and commerce with for- 
eign countries had led to an exportation of the precious 
metals in unusual quantities. And it was proposed in 
Congress to prohibit or restrict the exportation, as a remedy 
for Ae embarrassments which existed. But the majority 
was opposed to such a measure. The opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was requested by a committee of the 
House of Representatives, on the subject, which was ad- 
verse to all legislation, and the committee in their report 
agreed with the Secretary. They observed — "It is the 
opinion of your committee that commerce will flourish 
most, when permitted to pursue its own paths, marked out 
by itself, embarrassed as little as possible by l^slative 
regulations and restrictions.'^ 

A Convention was concluded between the United States 
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and Great Britain in October, 1818, and ratified on the 
part of the latter in November, and on the part of the for- 
mer in January, 1819 : but it did not embrace all the sub- 
jects proposed by the American Envoys, and anticipated 
by the executive. The subject of impressment was not 
included, nor that of the trade between the United States 
and the colonies of England ; though these were urged by 
the Envoys of the United States.* The principal articles 
related to the fisheries, near the coast of Newfoundlandi 
of the Magdalen Islands, of Labrador, and in the Straits 
of Bellisle : to the northern boundary line between the ter- 
ritories of each nation, from the Lake of the Woods and the 
Rocky Mountains — to the admission of the citizens and 
subjects of either power to the northwest coast of Am^rica, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, for ten years, without prejiir 
dice to the claims of either, to any part of that country : to 
the renewal and continuance of the Convention of 1815, for 
the term of ten years ; and to the restoration of slaves be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, taken in the course 
of the war of 1812, as formerly stipulated by the treaty, of 
Ghent. 

The most important laws of Congress, at this ses- 
sion — from November, 1818, to March, 1819 — were the 
following: to protect the commerce of the United States, 
and punish the crime of piracy ; by which the President 
was authorized to instruct the commanders of public 
armed vessels of the United States, to seize any armed 
vessel or boat, which had committed or attempted any 
piratical depredations or aggression on the maritime pro- 
perty of American citizens ; and in certain cases, to permit 
merchant vessels to be armed in self-defence : — to regulate 
the duties on imported wines, by which a reduction was 
made in the duties previously required: — to provide for 
the civilization of the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier 
settlements of the United States ; by which the President 
was authorized to employ suitable persons to teach them 
agriculture, and to encourage them to engage in it ; and 
also to instruct their children in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; and the sum of ten thousand dollars was voted for 
such purposes : and an additional act (o provide for the 
prompt settlement of public accounts. 

^ * The Bntish negotiators were DOt willing to agree to relinquish their an- 
cient claim of the right to search for their own native subjects, in mercbant 
vessels, in time of war, when they might need their service; and the Envoys 
of the United States could not consent to such a claim, without virtually sur- 
rendering their sovereignty and independence : But were ready to engage to 
exclude British subjects from their maritime service, in all eases. 
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There was also a law made at this time, relating to the 
slave trade, designed as supplementary to former laws on 
the same subject. It gave the President power to employ 
any of the armed vessels of the United States to cruise on 
the coasts of Africa, or elsewhere, where he had reason to 
believe attempts were made to carry on the slave trade by 
citizens or residents of the United States. 

The territory of Illinois was admitted into the federal 
Union, and recognized as one of the United States ; Missis- 
sippi was admitted at the preceding session of Congress ; 
ana Alabama, in 1819 ; and Maine in 1820. 

The attention of the federal government continued to be 
directed chiefly to the fiscal concerns of the country, by 
effecting sales of public lands, and reducing the national 
debt ; and to a gradual completion of fortifications for de- 
fence. The demands on the treasury had increased, on ac- 
count of the very great number of pensioners under the law 
of 1818. More than a million of dollars were paid to these 
veterans of the Revolution in one year. And the revenue 
arising from imposts was less, in 1817, than in the pre- 
ceding year. Embarrassments of a pecuniary nature af- 
fected most parts of the United States, in 1818 and 1819 ; 
and the influence, to some extent, was felt in the revenue. 
The manufacturing interests sufifered by this general 
pressure in the monetary afiairs of the nation. Aiid the 
President, m his annual address to Congress, December, 
1819, suggested the propriety of afifording further encour- 
agement to these establishments. They had shared in the 
disadvantages arising irom the small and limited discounts, 
which the banks could, at that period grant them ; for in 
most instances they needed a credit to prosecute their 
business with sticcess. The President submitted it to the 
national legislature to afiford such encouragement and aid 
as they might think proper, '* having due regard to the 
other great interests of the nation." 

The message of the President, December, 1819, referred 
at some length to the state of the Spanish provinces in 
South America, which had thrown off their allegiance to 
ihe parent government three years before, and where a 
civil war had followed, between the inhabitants in the 
provinces, and the troops in the immediate service of the 
crown. The contest had thus far proved favorable to the 
provinces. Buenos Ay res. Chili, and some other colonies 
nad maintained their independence; and the progress of 
the revolution in these countries had excited the sympathy 
or interest of other governments. Most governments in 
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Europe, being anxious for the support of the principles of 
legitimacy^ were not de^^rous of the success oi the people 
in South America, who were professedly aiming to estab- 
lish free governments on the ruins of monarchy. The peo- 
ple of the United States generally, discovered a deep sym- 
pathy for the rising republics, and expressed a wish for 
their independence of the European monarchy. The Pres- 
ident possessed, in some measure, this spirit of sympathy : 
but he wisely held a neutral position, and recommended 
the same policy to Congress. '* A virtuous people," he 
observed, " may and will confine themselves within the 
limits of strict neutrality ; but it is not in their power to 
behold a conflict, so vitally important to their neighbors, 
without the sensibility and sympathy which naturally be- 
long to such a casa It has been the constant purpose 'Of 
the government to prevent that feeling leading to excess ; 
and it is very gratifying to state, that so strong has been 
the sense, through the whole community, of what was due 
to the character and obligations of the nation, that few ex- 
amples of a contrary kind have occurred." The favorable 
views towards these provinces in South America, which 
were cherished by the federal administration, had been 
frankly communicated to the European powers ; and the 
President expressed the belief, that such was the progress 
the revolutions had made, and such the condition of Spain, 
that the latter would refrain from prosecuting the contest. 
A formal recognition of the independence of the provinces 
in South America, by the federal government, would have 
been premature and injudicious at that period ; and yet 
the measure was urged by some eminent politicians then in 
CongresiS. The pacific policy proposed by the United 
States, forbid any interference between these provinces and 
the parent government in Europe. As much as was proper 
or politic was done, by the declaration of the President, 
that the United States could not be indifferent to attempts, 
by the monarchical powers in Europe, if any were made, 
to put down these infant republics by force, and to compel 
their submission to the government of Spain, with a view 
to support the principles of legitimacy, which were pre- 
vailing on the old continent.* 

* Mr. Claj, of Rentaekj, then the Speaker of the House of ReproBenti- 
tivee, in 1818 and a^ain in ldl9, declared himself in favor of recognizing the in- 
dependence of the South American proTinces, and expressed a hope that they 
would be successful in their struggles for self-government Many other mem- 
bers expressed similar views ; bat the i^ajority considered it improper in (he 
goveniiiieBt.to interfefe. ^ 
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The sanction of the federal legislature was given to in- 
ternal improvement, which had been a subject of frequent 
discussion before ; so far as to authorize the executive to 
cause a survey of the country, for continuing the CuoaJber- 
land road from Wheeling, on the Ohio river, in the west 
part of Virginia, to a point on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, between St. Louis and the mouth of the Illinois river ; 
ana an appropriation was made to meet the expenses of the 
survey. The bill for this purpose received much opposition ; 
and some voted in favor of it, who had doubts of a consti- 
tutional right in the federal government to expend the pub- 
lic monies for internal improvements, except in works evi- 
dently of great national benefit. They gave it their sup- 
port from the consideration, that the project having been 
commenced, and the road made in part, it was proper to 
complete and to extend it. A great part of the distance 
would be through lands belonging to the government ; and 
the value of these would rise, on the opening of the road. 
This project has been very expensive to the government } 
but the situation of the country then called for such a 
measure. The canal and a railroad, since constructed, to 
facilitate the intercourse between the eastern and western 
parts of the Union, have rendered the Cumberland road 
less important than it appeared to be when first under- 
taken. 

The attention of the national legislature, at this period, 
was devoted to the currency, and to the pressure in the 
monied operations in the community. The importation of 
foreign goods had been to a very large amount, and great 
debts incurred in Europe; a spirit for extensive trading 
prevailed; and bank paper had increased, which operated 
to raise the price of articles, and at the same time led to a 
system of extended credits, which, though a temporary re- 
lief, soon produced much embarrassment The greatest 
evil, perhaps, was the multiplication of banks, and the 
increase of bills issued by them. One disastrous effect was, 
the suspension of spede payment by many banks ; which 
weakened the confidence of the people in these corporations. 
And another was, that specie was exported, in large quan- 
ties, to pay for goods imported firom Europe and India. 

But Congress could do little to remedy the evil. One 
proposition was, to issue treasury notes to a large amount, 
and to make them a tender. But there were few advocates 
for such a measure. It was opposed as not being warrant- 
ed by tne Copstitution ; and though Congress might order 
a large issue of treasury notes, they would spon depreciate; 
34 
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and be little better than the paper money in the time of the 
Revolutionary war. Others proposed, in order to furnish 
the government with necessary funds, that all duties arising 
from imported goods should be paid in specie. But neither 
was this plan approved by Congress. It was also pro- 
posed, at the same session, to raise the duties on most ar- 
ticles imported from foreign countries; as this would in- 
crease the amount of the revenue, and at the same tim'e 
operate in favor of domestic manufactures. But it was ob- 
jected, that the manufacturing interests were already suffi- 
ciently encouraged — some, indeed, believed unduly — al- 
ready ; and that higher duties would fail to produce a larger 
amount of revenue ; as less would be imported, when the 
duties were much advanced, and that smuggling would 
probably prevail extensively, to the injury of the public 
morals as well as of the public funds. Repeated and zealous 
attempts were made at this time, to grant further encour- 
agement to manufactures in the country ; and several 
members of Congress were in favor of the bill for raising 
the duties on cotton goods, iron, cordage, &c. with a par- 
ticular view to the manufacturing interests. The bill was 
adopted in the House of Representatives by a majority of 
twenty, after various efforts to alter or postpone it ; but did 
not receive the concurrence of the Senate. Some members 
called it the corrnnerce-kilUng bill; and some complained 
that the interests of agriculture were wholly disregarded or 
injured. It was also opposed, from the consideration that the 
revenue from imposts would be so diminished, as tlie high 
duties would greatly check importations; and that direct 
internal taxes to a great amount must be imposed. A prop- 
osition was also made and urged in Congress, at this session, 
to require the payment of duties on imported articles, with 
some exceptions, before a permit should be given to land 
them, unless they were designed for exportation. The ar- 
ticles excepted, were such as were in common use among 
all classes of people ; as teas, coffee, salt, molasses, sugar, 
spices, dye-stuffs, and medicines. But on these, if the du- 
ties did not exceed one hundred dollars, immediate pay- 
ment was also to be made. The bill was rejected, after 
long and repeated debates, by a vote of ninety-one to fifty- 
five.* 
The evils proposed to be remedied or lessened by these 



* Thia bill was advocated by Clay of Kentucky, McLean of Ohio, Baldwin 
of Pennsylvania, and others. And opposed by Lowndes of South Carolina, 
BvoiAk of Maryland, and many others. 
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plains presented in Congress, were believed, ho^^ever, to be 
chiefly owing to overtrading, and to the great issue of bills 
by State banks, then recently established beyond all former 
example. A spirit for banking companies prevailed, and 
an unusual and unnecessary number were authorized in 
almost every State in the Union. The country was flooded 
with paper money of this sort ; many banks were unable 
to redeem their bills when presented ; and the most disas- 
trous results soon followed. But it was not within the 
province of the federal legislature to apply a direct and ef- 
fectual preventive. It was indeed, a question, whether 
Congress had not a right to regulate and control all State 
bank companies, by virtue of a clause in the Constitution^ 
"giving them power to coin money, and to regulate the 
value thereof^' Different constructions were given to this 
clause ; and the State legislatures had so long exercised the 
power of creating such corporations, without any objec- 
tions, that it was judged impolitic to interfere with them. 

During this session of Congress, (in March, 1820,) 
Maine and Missouri, were admitted into the Union, as sep- 
arate States, with all the rights and privileges of the other 
States which composed the federal government. But on 
the question of admitting Missouri, a proposition was ofiiered 
that involuntary slavery should not be permitted to exist 
there ; which gave rise to long and very warm discussions, 
in both branches of the national legislature. Slavery had 
been expressly excluded from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
by acts of Congress, on their admission into the Union. 
But that restriction was by virtue of an ordinance of the 
former Congress, under the confederation, prohibiting the 
introduction of slavery into the northwest territory, out of 
which these States were formed. Missouri was part of the 
Lfouisiana territory, purchased of France in 1803. And 
in various parts of that extensive territory, slavery then and 
had long existed. Louisiana had also been admitted into 
the Union without any such restriction or prohibition. 
The States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, admitted into the Union', as separate States, pre- 
viously to this period, were made subject to no such re- 
strictions ; as they were taken from States in which slavery 
existed. From that consideration no attempt was made 
in Congress to restrict these States in this respect. And 
it was contended, that on this principle, Missouri should 
also be received, without requiring as a condition of ad- 
mission, the exclusion of slavery. And it was also insisted, 
that it would be interfering with the independent character 
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of a State, to enforce any such restriction, which was man- 
ifestly a subject of regulation by the State authority. On 
the contrary, it was urged, that in the old States the sub- 
ject was expressly settled by the Constitution, and Con- 
gress could not justly interfere in those States ; but, that it 
Was otherwise with new States received into the Union ; in 
mrhich case Congress had the right to impose such restric- 
tions and conditions as it might choose — that it was evi- 
defitly the intention of the old Congress, not to extend 
slavery, having prohibited its introduction or existence in 
fiew States to be formed out of the northwest territory ; and 
thdt slavery was so great an evil, and so abhorrent to the 
principles of a free government, that it should be abolished 
ot pronibited, wherever it could be constitutionally effected. 
The thajority for the admission of Missouri without the re- 
^riction proposed, though long and ably urged by many, 
was quite small ; and the bill for the purpose, befc^e its final 
passage was amended by adding a section prohibiting, in 
luture, the existence of slavery beyond the latitude of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north, within the 
United States, and not included in the limits of the said 
State of Missouri.* 

Some members of Congress, who opposed this restriction, 
oil condition, were equally desirous of preventing the ex- 
tension of slavery as others ; but they believed the prohibi- 
tion an improper interference or encroachment on State 
sovereignty ; and that it was as proper to permit it in this 
ccLse, as in the States formed from Virginia, North Carolina, 
&t Georgia.f Far the greater number of those who were 
in favor of a provision, in the bill for the admission of Mis- 
soiiri into the Union, interdicting slavery therein, ac- 
knowledged the right in the old States to hold slaves, as 
recogniz^ in the Constitution. They held that instrument 

* llie tooth boundary line of Missonri is in this latitude ; so that now 
•Uvery caj^not be allowed ia a new State which may be formed out of the ter- 
ritory of the United States west of Missouri, and north of thirty-six degroeii 
and thirty minates. 

t AmoDK the advocates for excluding slavery from Missouri, were R. King 
of New York, Otis of Massachusetts, Dana of Connecticut, Sargent and 
Hemphill of Pennsylvania. Of those opposed to such exclusion were Holmes 
of Massachusetts, Vandyke and McLane of Delaware, Pinckney of Maryland, 
fctodolph md Barbotr of Virginia, Lowndes of South Carolina, Clay a*d 
Jobnsoi of Kentucky. The vote in the House of Representatives was sev- 
eral thnes given for excluding slavery; but the Senate disagreed, and would 
not yield to the House ; and afterwards the House yielded to the opinion of the 
Senate, and by four majority voted in &vor of the bill, onntting the elause of 
azelttion. 
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as sacredlf obligatory upon Congress; and did not attempt 
to inteffere with the subject of slavery in the original States. 
They also admitted, that when one of the old States was 
divided, and a new State formed hy a part of it, slavery 
could not properly be prohibited. But sincerely disposed 
to adopt all lawful and proper means to prevent its increase, 
they would not have allowed its existence in a State formed 
from a territory, not within the United States when the 
federal Constitution Was adopted. 

An act was passed by Congress, May, 1820, by which 
the commissions of district attornies, collectors of the cus- 
tonris, naval officers and surveyors, navy agents, registers 
of land offices, dwj. should be for the term of four years 
only. The object of the law was to secure the prompt 
payment of public monies ; which previously, in many in- 
stances, remained a long time in the hands of the receiver^ 
and was not paid mto the treasury of the United States ; 
and numerous delinquencies occurred in the public agents; 
A law for the purpose of insuring prompt payment was 
passed in 1817 ; but did not prove a sufficient security. — 
And it was believed, that the limitation of the commission^ 
of such officers would induce them to be more prompt and 
careful in paying over the public funds, which came into 
their possession, by virtue of their official duties, l^he 
opinion of Congress was thus cleatly expressed, that it 
public agent and receiver of the public revenue, if delin- 
quent, should not be suffered long to remain in offiee. It 
would have been a great saving and benefit to the govern- 
ment, if this principle had been strictly observed afterwards. 

Another law was passed, at this time, for the same object, 
the security of the public funds; being for the " better or- 
ganization of the ti'easury department."* It provided f6r 
the appointment of anew officer in the treasury departnienty 
Irhose duty it should be to prosecute delinquents in offiee^ 
on notice of their default from the comptroller. 

Two important bills, before Congress in the course of thia 
session, one for establishing an uniform act of bankruptcy, 
and the other for an uniform mode of choosing electors of 
Prudent and Vice President of the United States, % th« 
people, in districts, were supported by several members 
tdth great ability and zeal ; but, after many days dist!us^ 
cion, Heceived the negative of the majority. ' Th6 members 

* hi a teport of ^e deeretary of the Treasmry, at ibte time, H wai Aated» 
tint Nearly a miflion and half Of doltan had been leal to tho gOventeMtt, by 
dBJiwkaof puUie offioen. 
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from the northern and eastern States were generally in favor 
of a bankrupt law. Those from tJie south and west parts 
of the Union were opposed to it. They apprehended that 
much fraud would be practised under it, and that creditors, 
who were often working people, would be deprived of their 
just dues. — The proposition to amend the Constitution so 
as to require the choice of Electors to be directly by the 
people, and in districts, was not a party or sectional question ; 
but there appeared an unwillingness in the majority to pro- 
pose such an alteration to the States, or to the people. It 
was probably the intention of the framers of the federal 
compact, that each State should decide as to the mode of 
electing the few persons who were to give a vote in this 
case, and thus express the opinion and will of the whole 
State. Whether these persons were chosen in districts, or 
by a general ticket throughout a State, or by the represen- 
tatives of the people in .their respective legislative assem- 
blies, the spirit and letter of the Constitution would be 
observed. But as each State is to have a voice in the 
choice of President and Vice President, the districting system 
would evidently be a less fair and full expression of the 
will of the majority in a State, than a choice by the legi»> 
lature, or by a general ticket In either of the two last 
modes of appointing Electors, the undivided opinion and 
will of the majority would be declared. 

During this Congress, the President was authorized to 
borrow the sum of three millions of dollars for the public 
service; it having been stated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the expenditures would probably amount to 
nearly sixteen millions, and that there might be expected 
some diminution of receipts from the revenue. The expen- 
ditures for the civil list were estimated at two millions and 
a half ; for the army, including provisions and instalments 
due the Indian tribes, ten millions and three hundred 
thousand ; for the navy department, two millions and a 
half; and for miscellanies and contingences, a large sum. 

The navigation act, of April, 1818, was considered, and 
modified so as to prohibit the entrance, into ports in the 
United States, of British vessels coming from Lower Cana- 
da, New Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, St. Johns, 
Cape Breton, and Bermuda, as well as from other ports 
within the dominions of Great Britain, in the West Indies, 
or South America. The object of this law was the same 
as of that passed in 1818, only extending the prohibition 
contained m the latter. Nor was it designed as a hostile 
act ; but as a measure called for by a regai^ to the interests 
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of the navigation of the United States ; and in the expect- 
ation that it might eventually lead to the adoption of more 
liberal principles, and a real reciprocity in trade between 
the two nations. This and the former act. on the same 
subject were proposed and advocated by one of the most 
distinguished statesmen in Congress, Mr. King, then a 
Senator from New York. — A bill was passed in the Senate 
by a small majority at this session, respecting the boundary 
line between Indiana and Illinois, but was opposed by 
Mr. King; who expressed his doubts of the constitutional 
power of Congress to establish the boundaries between 
sovereign States of the Union. The opinions of this expe- 
rienced and learned statesman, who had been a member 
of the old Congress from Massachusetts, and one of the 
delegates in the general Convention, 1787, for forming the 
federal Constitution, had great influence in the Senate : 
and no man better understood the nature and principles of 
that national compact. His opinion on this subject, in 
later times, has not received so much deference and re- 
spect. How far the individual States are sovereign, is a 
difficult question to solve, in some cases which may and 
have occurred. A disposition has been manifested, in 
many distinguished politicians, to increase the power of the 
general government, and to curtail that of the State au- 
thorities ; and yet one of the articles appended to the Con- 
stitution is, " that the powers not delegated to Congress 
nor prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively." 

In the President's message to Congress, November, 1820, 
after alluding to the general prosperity and the auspicious 
prospects of the United States, he referred to the recent 
partial pressure in the concerns of trade and finance ; which 
he attributed, in some measure, to changes which had 
taken place in Europe, but more to the great amount of 
the circulating medium, by unusually largor issues of bank 
paper, in all parts of the United States. " These," he added, 
" we should regard in the light of instructive admonitions ; 
warning us of dangers to be shunned in future ; teaching 
us lessons of economy, corresponding with the simplicity 
and purity of our institutions, and best adapted to their 
support." 

At this time, the President again referred to the situation 
of the Spanish provinces in South America; and stated, 
that, while divisions imfortunately prevailed in Buenos 
Ayers, Venezuela and New-Grenada bad gained strength, 
and acquired reputation, both for the management of the 
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war, in which they had been successful, and for the order of 
internal administration. Late changes in the government of 
Spain were favorable to the revolution in these provinces; 
and the authorities in the latter were fully resolved to 
maintain their independence. It was not probable that 
any of the powers in Europe would take part in the contest 
between Spain and her colonies ; and that an adjustment 
was expected to take place between the parent govern- 
ment and the South American provinces. It was the hope 
of the administration that this result would be realized; 
and that it would not be proper for the United States to 
interfere in the present contest. 

On the subject of the public debt and finances of the 
United States, the President informed Congress, that the 
debt, which in 1815, was estimated at one hundred and 
fifty-eight millions of dollars, including liabilities then not 
fully ascertained, had been much reduced, and that nearly 
sixty-seven millions of this had been paid in five years, be- 
sides the annual support of government, and large expendi- 
tures for the army and navy, for fortifications, and lor the 
public buildings in Washington. The receipts into the trea- 
sury, for the year 1820, from all sources, were nearly 
twenty millions ; and the expenses of government amounted 
to seventeen millions. There was, at that period, an ex- 
tensive trade with foreign countries, and the importations 
were very great, in 1819, notwithstanding the increase of 
domestic manufactures. The products of the East and 
West Indies imported, were increased with the population. 
The duties on most articles were high^ and the revenue 
therefore much augmented. It was also stated in the 
message, that there was then due to the government, 
for the sale of public lands, twenty-three millions of dol- 
lars. 

At this session of Congress, and act was passed for 
reducing the military peace establishment ; by which it 
was provided, that there should be seven regiments of 
infantry and four regiments of artillery, with ofiSicers for 
the ordinance and engineering departments. This was 
a large reduction of the number of regiments as required 
by former laws. The sum to be expended, annually, for 
the navy department, was also reduced from one million, 
authorized by a law in 1816, to five hundred thousand 
dollars. 
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CHiiPTElR XI. 

Hr. Mottrofl eleeted FnndwA, for a fleoond Term. Indnoted into offiee Marclir 
1831. Hifl PoUey, wise and economical. Hb devotion to the Pablie 
Wel&re. His regard for Constitutional Principles.. His fiiithfnl attention 
to the National Finances, In favor of Ponctnality and Aoconntabilitj in 
Pnbtic Officen; md Receivers of the Foods of Govemmenl. Negotistkn* 
with Engbnd and Spain. Diffienltiet m Ftorida. Mexioo^-^nth Ameri- 
can Provinees— Recognition of— Proposals to send Envoys to them— Not 
approved bj President, nor by Congress. Prosperous Condition of Pablie 
Treasory — Public Debt annually (uiQinished. Internal Improvements-^ 
Cambeikad Road.^ Intenial Tiixes and Excise Acts repealed. Slate of 
IfiBsoBri Established, bastions of Slavery— Prohibited west of MmwomL 

In March, 1821, Mr. Monroe was again inducted into 
office, as Piesident of the United States, for the term of 
four years, the period for which he was first elected having 
then expired. His election, at this time, was with far more 
unanimity than had been manifested in the choice of a 
Chief Magistrate of the Union, after the presidency of 
Washington. He bad dicovered entire deyotion to the 
public interests, business talents and habitus, good judgment, 
great political moderation and candor, and a strong attach- 
ment and high regard for constitutional principles. It was 
eridently his purpose to administer the affairs of the fed- 
eral or general government in conformity to the spirit and 
intent of the original compact.. The powers given to 
Congress, or to the President, he was fully disposed to have 
exercised for the protection and welfare of the whole 
country : at the same time, he was averse from assuming 
authority on subjects not clearly within the province of 
Congress, and ready to acknowledge State rights to all 
reasonable extent, as reserved to them expressly, or by 
evident implication of the Constitution. 

In his inaugural address, March, 1821, the President re- 
ferred to this subject in a very concise manner, as he had 
fully expressed his views on a former occasion. " Perfec- 
tion in our political organization could not have been ex- 
pected in the outset, either in the national or State govern- 
ments, or in tracing the line between their respective powers. 
But no serious conflict has arisen ; nor any disputes, but 
36 
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such as are managed by argument, and hy a fair appeal to 
the good sense of the people. And many of the defects, 
which experience had clearly demonstrated, in both gov- 
ernments, have been remedied. By steadily pursuing this 
course, in this spirit, there is every reason to believe that 
our system will soon attain the highest degree of perfection 
of which human institutions are capable; and that the 
movement, in all its parts, will exhibit such a degree of 
order and hann6ny, as to command the admiration and re- 
spect of the civiUzed' world.'^ Referring to the internal 
condition of the United States, he observed, " Under the 
present depression of prices, affecting all the productions 
of the country, and every branch of industry, proceeding, 
from causes noticed on former occasions,* the revenue has 
considerably diminished ; the effect of which has been to 
compel Congress either to abandon the great measures for 
national defence, or to resort to loans, or to internal taxes, 
to supply the deficiency. On the presumption that this de- 
pression and the deficiency in the revenue arising from it, 
would be temporary, loans have been authorized for the 
demands of the last and present year. Anxious to relieve 
the people from every burden, which could be dispensed 
with, and the state of the treasury permitting it, in 1817, 1 
recommended the repeal of the internal taxes; knowing 
that such relief was then peculiarly necessary, in conse- 
quence of the great exertions made during the late war. I 
made that recommendation under a pledge, that should the 
public exigencies require a recurrence to them, I would 
readily perform the duty, which would then be iocumb^it 
on me. By the experiment now making it will be seen by 
the next session of Congress, whether the revenue shall 
have been so augmented as to be adequate to all these n^ 
cessary purposes. Should the deficiency still continue, and 
especially, should it be probable that it would be perman^it, 
the course to be pursuexl appears to me to be obvious. I 
am satisfied, that under certain circumstances loans may 
be resorted to with great advantage. I am equally well 
satisfied, as a general rule, that the demands of each cur- 
rent year, especially in times of peace, should be provided 
for by the revenue of the year. I have never dreaded, 
nor have I ever shunned, in any situation in which I have 
been placed, making appeals to the virtue and patriotism 

* These were foreign commercial regukitionB, and the great mcreaae of 
bank issues. 
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of my fellow-citizens ; well knowing that they .wonU never 
be made in vain ; especially in times of great emergency, 
or for purposes of high national importance. Independent- 
ly of the exigency of the case, many considerations of great 
weight arge a policy having in view a revision of revenue 
to meet, to a certain extent, the demands of the nation 
without relying altogether on the precarious resource of 
foreign commerce. I am satisfied that internal duties 
and excises, with corresponding imposts on foreign articles 
of the same kind, would, without imposing any serious 
burdens on the people, enhan<^ the price of produce, pror 
mote manufactures, and augment the revenue, at the same 
time that they made it more aiiecure and permanent." 

During the session of Congress, which closed on the third 
of March, 1821, several subjects were proposed and dis^ 
cussed without receiv^ing the final action and decision of 
that body. Had there been no necessity of closing the 
session on that day, and- had the legislature been continued 
some weeks longer, several important measures proposed 
would probably have been adopted. A bill for a bankrupt 
law was before Congress, at this time, as well as on several 
previous occasions; and was fully discussed. There were 
great objections made to it, and there was also an effort 
made to extend it to other classes of citizens, as well as to 
merchants, and thus to render it in fact an insolvent law. 
The bill was adopted in the Senate by a respectable ma- 
jority ; but its progress was arrested in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by laying it on the table, where it was suffered 
to remain till it was too late to act upon it ; and its opposers 
had the address to let it repose there too long to give it life. 
It was also proposed to reduce the compensation of ofii<> 
cers of the customs and others ; and to fix the pay at the 
rate it was before 1817 ; but nothing decisive was done on 
the subject : as in most other similar cases, it was found far 
more difficult to lessen the salaries and fees of public offi- 
cers than to rai.se them. Renewed efforts were also made 
to increase the duties on various imported articles, to en- 
courage domestic manufactures. A m^nber from Yermonty 
even proposed to prohibit the importation, of woollen- and 
cofton goods, hats, leather, glass, distilled spirits, lead, 
iron, Ac. but the proposition was approved by very few ; 
. and yet a large minority were in favor of increasing the 
rate of duties on imported goods, for the same object, to 
such an extent^ that it would probably have operated in a 
great measure as a prohibition. The manufacturers were 
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not latisfied with the Increase of impost duties,* before 
imposed for their benefit, and pressed strongly for further 
aid and encouragement. But though there vas a general 
opinion favorable to domestic industry and tQ manufactures, 
which induced the majority to acquiesce in the support 
already given to this department of natiomil wealdi, there 
was an unwillingness manifested to afibrd it any greater 
direct &vor, to the detriment or hazard of other pursuits, 
whether commercial or agricultural. 

The proposition was again discussed, at this session, of 
forming a political intercourse with the provinces in South 
America, which had declared their independence of the 
crown of Spain, so far as to send an Envoy from the United 
States. The resolution offered, and {kessed by several 
members of Congress, was for making an appropriation for 
an outfit for sudi an Envoy, and for one year's salary. — 
But the resolution was rejected. The following resolution, 
however, was soon after proposed for adoption, and passed 
with very few dissentients: *' Resolved, that the House of 
Representatives participates with the people of the United 
States, in the deep interest which they feel for the success 
of the Spanish provinces of South America, which aie 
struggling to establish their liberty and independence." — 
And a further resolution was also voted by a majority of 
twenty-one : '^ That the House will give its constitutional 
support to the President of the United States, whenever he 
may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty and 
independency of any of the said provinces." A committee, 
chosen for the purpose, presentea these resolutions to the 
President, who said, that, in common with the House of 
Representatives, he felt a great interest in the success oC the 
provinces of Spanish America, which were struggling to 
establish their freedom and independence; and that he 
would take the resolutions into deliberate consideration, 
with the most perfect respect for the distinguished body 
from which they emanated. 

In the course of this session of the national legislature, 
a proposition was made by Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, 
against receiving, as payment of dues to the federal soveni<- 
ment, the bills of any State banks, which issued mose of 
a> len denomination than five dollars ; but the motion did not 
receive the support of the niigority. It was also proposed 

. * Some minnlactann of oottoa goodi, in Manadiuetts, deelmed lo jom a 
an •|»plic«tio& for any hi^er dn^ on imported goods of that kind. Tbej be- 
lieyed the effect wonld he to indoce an nndae portion of the citizens to engage 
la tha iwinsfaflturet which woold piOTo mjnrioiu to the bnai&eaa. 
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to establish a national systan of education by funds accru- 
ing from the sale of the public lands; but this proposition 
was also rejected. Several attempts wwe also made, at 
this and a former session, to pass a bill for preventing im- 
prisonment for debts due the United States, or on any pro- 
cess from the federal courts in behalf of the government. 
Biit it was not adopted at that time, on account of tlie pres- 
sure of other business before Congress. Several members 
appeared desirous of a rctreiiehmeat of the public expen- 
ditures; but no system was matured for that purpose. 

A warm debate arose in the Senate, at this time, on a 
motion to declare the sedition law of 1799 unconstitutional ; 
and to pay back the fines imposed by the federal courts for 
violations of the law. A resolution was offered by a Sen- 
ator from Virginia, Mr. Barbour, to that effect ; and strongly 
urged, but it failed to receive the sanction of the majcMrity. 
It was opposed with great eloquence by a Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Otis ; and many who did not approve 
of the law when it' was passed, judiffed it improper again to 
agitate the subject, ds the act had already expired. Of 
forty^three members then present in the Senate, twenty-four 
voted against the resolution. 

The subject of the African slate tmde was under con- 
sideration, at this period, , by the British ministry and 
the administration of the United States ; in which there 
was a happy agreement of opinion and promise of action, 
to put an end, if possible, to this inhuman traffic. Both 
governments appeared sincerely desirous of preventing, in 
all practicable ways, the continuance of a trade so unjust 
and cruel. It was then fully ascertained, that the business 
was extensively pursued ; and that great numbers of Afri- 
cans were transported in chains to South America, and to 
some of the West India islands. The House of Represen- 
tatives expressed their opinion on the subject, in a resolution, 
'^ requesting the President to enter into such arrangements 
as he might deem proper, with any of the maritime powers 
of Europe, for the effectual abolinon of the African dave 
trade." 

The dove trade was early prohibited, by several of the 
British colonies, afterwards composing part of the United 
States; and the fedeml compact, adopted in 1788, gave 
Congress no authority to permit that disgraceful traffic after 
the year 1806. To the United States, therefore, justlv b^ 
longs the merit of the adoption of measures, as early as 
any nation, to prevent the continuance of a practice which 
is as inglorious as it is unnatural and cruel. Theexistenoe 
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of slavery, in places where it has been long found, may be 
tolercUed, even by the philanthropist, from considerations of 
conventiopal agreement, or of the evils of an immediate 
abolition ; but no apology can be offered by the friends of 
justice and humanity, for engaging or continuing in the 
slave trade. Yet with aU the efforts of christian govern- 
ments to prevent it, so strong is the thirst of gold in individ- 
uals, that it has not been wholly suppressed. A few citi- 
zens of the United States, where so great stress is justly 
laid on freedom and the rights of man, were then and have 
been, at a later period, concerned in this utterly indefensible 
practice. 

In his message to the seventeenth Congress, December, 
1821, the President recommended particular attention to the 
state of commerce with foreign nations. He expressed a 
belief, that further regulations were necessary, to secure to 
the United States all the advantages which the extensive 
navigation and trade of the country demanded, and which 
it seemed entitled to realize from a just spirit of reciprocity 
in other governments. Several European nations imposed 
restrictions on American commerce and navigation, and 
the federal government had adopted countervailing resula- 
tions, in some cases, in self-defence. But the friends of 
free trade and of liberal principles, considered such a state 
of things as unpleasant as it was unprofitable. 

On this subject^ the message of the President held the 
following language : '^ By an act of March, 1815, so much 
of the several acts of Congress as imposed higher duties on 
the tonnage of foreign vessels, and on the manufactures and 
productions of foreign nations, when imported into the 
United States, were repealed, so far as respected the man* 
ufactures and productions of the nation to which such ves- 
sel belonged, on the condition, that the repeal should take 
effect only in favor of any foreign nation, when the execu- 
tive should be satisfied that such discriminating duties, to 
the disadvantage of the United States, had likewise been 
repealed by such nation.'' By this act, a proposition was 
made to all nations, to place our commerce with each, on 
a basis which it was presumed would be acceptable to all. 
Every nation was allowed to bring its manufactures and 
products into our ports, and to take the manufactures and 
productions of the United States to their ports in their own 
vessels, on the same conditions that they might be trans- 
ported in vessels of the United States. And, in return, it 
was required that a like accommodation should be granted 
to vessels of the United States in the ports of other countries. 
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The articles to be admitted, or prohibited, on either side, 
formed no part of the proposed arrangement. Each party 
would retain the right to admit or prohibit such articles 
from the other, as it thought proper, and on its own con- 
ditions. When the nature of the commerce between the 
United States and other countries was taken into view, it 
was beheved that this proposition would be considered fair, 
and even liberal, by erery other power. The exports of 
the United Slates consist, generally, of articles of the first 
necessity and of rude materials in demand for foreign manu- 
factories of great bulk, requiring for their transportation 
many vessels, the return for which, in the manufactures 
and productions of any foreign country, even when disposed 
of there to advantage, may be brought in a single vessel. — 
This observation is more especially applicable to those 
countries from which manufactures alone are imported; 
but it applies, in a greater extent, to the European domin- 
ions of every European power ; and in a certain extent to 
all in the colonies of those powers. By placing, then, the 
navigation precisely on the same ground, in the transpor- 
tation of exports and imports, between the United States 
and other countries, it was presumed, that all w^s offered 
which could be desired. Many considerations gave us a 
right to expect that this commerce should be extended to 
the colonies as well as to the European dominions, of other 
powers. With the latter, especially with countries exclu- 
sively manufacturing, the advantage was manifestly on 
their side. An indemnity for that loss was expected from a 
trade with the colonies ; and, with the greater reason, as it 
was known, that the supplies which the colonies derived 
from us were of the highest importance to them ; their labor 
being bestowed with so much greater profit in the culture 
of other articles ; and because the articles of which those 
supplies consisted, forming so large a proportion of the ex- 
ports of the United States, were never admitted into any 
of the ports of Europe, except in cases of great emergency, 
to avert a serious calamity. When no article is admitted, 
which is not required to^supply the wants of the party ad- 
mitting it ; and admitted then, not in favor of any particular 
country, to the disadvantage of others, but on conditions 

anally applicable to all, it seems just that the articles thus 
mitted and invited, should be carried thither in the ves- 
sels of the country affording such supply ; and that the 
reciprocity should be found in a corresponding accommoda- 
tion on the other side. By allowing each party to partici- 
pate in the transportation of such supplies, on the payment 
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of equal tofinage, a strong proof was afforded of an ac- 
commodating spirit. To abandon to it the transportation 
of the whole, would be a sacrifice which ought hot to be 
expected. The demand, in the present instaince, would be 
the more unreasonable, in consideration 6f the inequality 
existing in the trade with the parent country. 

" Such was the basis of our system, as established by the 
act of 1815, and such was its true character. In the year 
in which this act was passed, a treaty was made with 
Great Britain, in strict conformity with its principles, in 
regard to her European dominions. To her colonies, how- 
ever, in the West Indies and on this continent, it was not 
extended ; the British government claiming the exclusive 
supply of those coloiiies, and even from our own ports, and 
the productions of the colonies in return, in her own vessels. 
To this claim, the United States cbuld not assent ; and, in 
consequence, each party suspended the intercourse in the 
vessels of the other, by a prohibition, which still exists. 

'* The same conditions were otkred to France, but were 
not accepted. Her government has demanded other c<»i- 
ditions, more favorable to her navigation, and which should 
also give extraordinary encouragement to her manu&ctures 
and productions in the ports of the United States. To 
these it was thought improper to accede ; and, in conse- 
quence, the restrictive regulationis, which had been adopted 
on her part, being countervailed on the part of the United 
States, the direct commerce hetvre^n the two countries, in 
the vessels of each party, has been in a great measure sus- 
pended. It is much to be regretted, that, although a nego- 
tiation has been long pending, such is the diversity of views 
entertained on the various points, which have been brought 
into discussion, that there do^s not appear to be any reas- 
onable prospect of its early conclusion.'' 

This correct though concise statement of the embarrass- 
ments attending the commerce and navigation of the United 
States, and of the evils consequent to a departure from the 
principles of free trade^ and of a fair reciprocity in com- 
mercial intercourse, indicated alike the fidelity of the Pres- 
ident in the discharge of his high duties to the nation, and 
his comprehensive views on the subject referred to. A 
monopoliaing spirit was evident in the commercial regula- 
tions of most European powers; and it was necessary for 
the government of the United States to adopt restrictive 
measures of a countervailing character. At the same time 
a desire was manifested, both by the executive and by Con- 
gress, to maintain an intercourse!, for trade and navigation, 
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on less restrictire and more liberal principles. An act was 
passed, early in 1822, in addition to the navigation act of 
April, 1818, authorizing the President, on evidence that the 
ports in the islands and colonies of Great Britain, in die 
West Indies, were opened to the vessels of the United States, 
to proclaim that the ports of the United States thereafter, 
would be open to the vessels of Great Britain employed in 
the trade between the United States and such islands and 
colonies, which had then been closed to them for sever^ 
years, as a means of countervailing British restrictive meas«* 
ures — subject, however, to such reciprocal rules and restrict 
tions as the executive of the United States might ordain 
and publish. It was also provided, by the same act of 
Congress, that if a convention should be concluded with 
France, relating to navigation and commerce between that 
country and the United States, the President should have 
power to proclaim a suspension, till the following session of 
Congress, of the operation of a former act imposing new 
tonnage duties on Frddch vessels ; which had been ordered 
subsequently to the monopolizing regulations of that gov- 
ernment The countervailing measures adopted in 1820. 
by the federal government, with respect to France, induoea 
the latter to conclude a commercial treaty, in October, 1832, 
after a long period of delay and evasion of the subject ; and 
by this convention an entire equality of duties was estab- 
lished, and principles of just reciprocity were recognized. ' 
In 1821, Congress provided for occupying and governing 
Florida, and gave the President authority for that purpose, 
to be executed according to his direction. He appointed 
General Andrew Jackson governor, with discreticHiary 
powers, over the whole territory ; two judges, one in the 
eastern section, and one in the western ; with other neces- 
sary subordinate officers. Difficulties of a serious nature 
early occurred, which gave the President much concern, 
and which he noticed in his public message to Congress at 
this time. The Spanish officers, when they surrendered 
the forts and places which they had occupied, refused to 
give up, to the officer of the United States, " the archives 
and documents relating to the property and sovereignty of 
the province," which was the occasion of much perplexity 
and controversy afterwards, as to titles of lands, and to the 
usages and customs of the inhabitants, which the treaty 
of cession required the United States to maintain and ob- 
serve. An unhappy dispute also arose between the Gov- 
ernor and one of the Judges of the territory, as to their 
peculiar and respective authority. The Governor claimed 
36 
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to exercise supreme and controlling power in all cases. 
He had been accustomed to military command, and adopts 
ed the principle, applicable only in an army, of governing 
all other officers at his own will and discretion. But he 
was now acting in a civil capacity, and he had no right to 
interfere with the conduct or decisions of the Judiciary. 
His treatment of one of the Judges was deemed highly 
reprehensible ; but the President excused it, from the cod- 
siaeration of the difficulties attending the due government 
of the territory, where the laws of tlie United States were 
to have effect, in some measure, while Spanish customs 
and regulations were also to be observed. The conduct of 
the Governor was deemed arbitrary, and of dangerous ten- 
dency ; but his motives were believed by the President to 
be honorable and patriotic. The Governor ordered an ex- 
Spanish officer to be arrested for alleged cofitumely ; and 
the Judge granted a writ of habeas corpus, on an applica- 
tion from the officer, which gave offence to the Governor, 
who considered it an improper interference with his orders, 
if not in direct derogation and opposition to his authority. 
The case of the Spanish officer was then pending before 
the Governor ; ana he had some reason, perhaps, to com- 
plain of the conduct of the Judge ; who did ipdeed hesitate 
as to the course his duty and office required of him. Gen- 
eral Jackson soon after resigned his commission as Governor 
of Florida ; when he publicly declared that he had been 
clothed with greater power by the President, than any in- 
dividual ought to have in a republic. The authority given 
him seems to have been as unlimited as that vested in the 
Governor General of the provinces of Canada, by the 
British government, at a more recent period. 

President Monroe gave great attention to the fiscal con- 
cerns of the United States. When he entered on the office 
of chief magistrate of the Union, in 1817, the national debt 
was very large ; the war just before terminated, had greatly 
augmented it. And there were numerous defalcations by 
public agents, during that period, who had the funds of the 
nation in their hands. He early recommended a reform in 
this respect, and proposed that the receivers of public monies 
should statedly and frequently be required to settle their 
accounts. He also urged economy in the public disburse- 
ments, where appropriations were made by Congress for 
necessary works. Much was saved to the government, 
by his prudent and faithful administration. And he was 
careful always to inform the Representatives of the people 
what was the state of the public treasury, what the amount 
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of levenue on the one hand, and of expenditures on the 
other. At this time, he stated, that the loan of fire mil- 
lions, previously authorized by Congress, had heen effect- 
ed. The increase of the public debt in 1821, howerer, 
was over a million of dollars, with all the care bestowed 
on the subject ; and this was o>ving in part to the purchase 
of Florida. The receipts into the ppblic treasury amounted 
to twenty-one millions, and the expenditures to upwards 
of nineteen millions : but appropriations for public woi^s, 
to the amount of more than a million, had not been ex- 
pended. The whole public debt, at that period, was esti- 
mated at one hundred and five millions. In 1822 and 
1823) the receipts increased, and the expenditui^s were 
curtailed ; the latter was justly attributed to the faithful 
admonitions of the President, and the attention and ability 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Crawford. 

The President, on this occasion, again referred to the 
subject of domestic manufactures, and expressed an opinion 
in favor of continuing the protection of ^vernment to that 
branch of national industry. The efiect of their great ex- 
tension, he said, might perhaps be a diminution of the rev- 
enue arising from imports ; but at the rate of duties then 
existing, this evil would not be severely felt, hs there were 
other sources of revenue. And he therefore sug^iested the 
policy of ^' a moderate additional duty on some articles." 
The high duties afterwards, in 1828, imposed by Congress, 
for the benefit of manufacturers, he would probably never 
have sanctioned. For though a friend to manufactures, 
he was in favor of agriculture, as the most essential foun- 
dation of general prosperity, and therefore to be protected 
from any measures or policy which would depress it. Mr. 
Monroie was not a rash politician, nor fond of experiments, 
and the tariff of 1828 would hardly have been adopted un- 
der his administration. 

The acts of Congress at this session were not of special 
or extensive influence ; but various laws were proposed, 
which exhinit the views and opinions of a portion of the 
national legislature on subjects of a public nature. The 
most important general laws were for a new apportionment 
of federal representatives for the several States, accordibg 
to (he census taken the preceding year. This subject oc- 
cupied the attention of Congress several days, at different 
periods of the session ; and various propositions were offered, 
as to the ratio, according to which the members were to be 
chosen. The number adopted was forty thousand, after 
several attempts were maae, to have both a less and a 
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greater namber as the ratio. The members from each 
State were anxious to have the ratio so settled, as that the 
State to which they belonged might have as "small a frac- 
tion in excess as possible. The Constitution provided, 
*^ that the number of Representatives should not exceed 
' one for every thirty thousand ; " and this was the only 
limitation it required. Such was the ratio for several 
years ; but the population of the country had greatly in** 
creased, and there was a general desire to prevent a very 
large House of Representatives. 

A territorial government was established in Florida, and 
an act was passed for the preservation of timber belonging 
to the United States in that territory. Provisicm was made 
for receiving subscriptions to a loan of twenty-six millions 
of doUflurs, at five per cent, in exchange for stock then 
bearing an interest at six and seven per cent An act was 
also passed, at this session, providing that no treasury 
notes should be received in payment, on account of the 
United States, or paid or funded, except at the national 
treasury : And an act for extending the time of payments 
due from purchasers of public lands in the west and north** 
west parts of the Union. The compensation to ccUeetoru 
and other officers of the customs was regulated anew, and 
changes made in the collection districts, for the purpose of 
tendering their several incomes more equal, with reference 
to the services ttey had to perform. 

The subject of a general bankrupt law was again de^ 
bated, and occupied much of the time of this dongi^ss. 
A large minority in the House of Representatives was 
brgeni in its favor, but the objections were nunieroius, and 
several dtfierent bills were offered ; but they were rqected, 
and the original bill was voted down, by ninety-nine to 
seventy-two votes. It was not a party vote, but the Rep- 
resentatives from commercial States generally supported 
Ihe hill, and those from the interior of the country opposed 
it The arguments offered were similar, to those presented 
several years before, when this subject was before Con* 
gress. 

A proposition was made,%nd pressed by some membersi 
paiticttlarly frafn Yennont and Pennsylvania, to raise the 
duties on imported cotton and woollen goods, for the pur- 
pose of ftirtlMr Encouragement to domestic manufactures ; 
but ^die committee, ta which the subject was referred, re- 
e6r(ed that any additional legislation was not expedient 
The subject excited peculiar attention and interest at that 
timoi thioug^ all parts of the United States^ The xnana- 
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factureiu urged their claims to protection, with great zeal 
and pertinacity ; and stated the advantages to arise^ in a 
national view, from the extension of manufactures within 
the United States ; especially as to cotton and woollen cloths, 
which were then largely imported into the country ; and 
tended, as they represented, to impoverish, or greatly retard 
the prosperity of the nation. Members of Congress from 
the southern, and from some of the eastern States, at that 
time were opposed to an increase of the tarifi* of duties on 
imported g(X)ds merely to benefit the manufacturers in the 
United States ; in the belief that the protection previously 
aiTorded was sufficient ; and that a higher rate of duties 
would operate unequally on different classes and portions 
of the comniunity. . 

A call was maxle, during this session of Con&ress, on the 
President by the House, of Representatives, alter some ob- 
jections and delay, for the instructions given to General 
Andrew Jackson, as governor of Florida, appointed two 
years before, and for the correspondence between him and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, relating to his 
conduct, while in command in that territory. The Presi- 
dent readily communicated the papers requested, frankly 
stating, that he wished not to withhold any information on 
the subject* It was objected to the call for these papers, 
that it was a case belonging exclusively to the executive ; 
but it was urged, in reply, that, as the common reports were^ 
the conduct of Governor Jackson had been very arbitrary and 
unjustifiable ; that the President had no right to give him the 
power which he had exercised ; and that the honor of the 
^vemment required an expression of censure or disapproba- 
tion, if the Governor's conduct should appear to be such as 
had been represented. Several members were opposed to a 
public and formal censure, (though none fully justified all 
his proceedings,) on the ground that he had unlimited 
power given him by the President; while others contended, 
that this consideration afforded no just excuse for some 
parts of his conduct, which MTas unreasonably arbitrary and 
oppressive. The President disavowed some of his acts, 
and ordered the release of individuals, whom General 
Jackson had confined, and the restoration of private papers 
which he had retained. General Jackson had resigned his 

* " Deemiiig h more oonsiftent with the principles of onr go^rnment,'* he 
oheerved, '* in eases submitted to my discretion, as in the present instance, to 
hnzBfd error by the freedom of the commnnicBtion, rather than by withboldiDg 
tmj povtiim of infonqation, I hare thought prdper lo oommimiioate ereiy d«e* 
moMUmrngmed wkhio th« eaU.*' 
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office as tSroveraor of Florida before this subject was 
agitated in Congress, which was one reason, with the ma- 
jority, for not adopting any report or resolution relative to 
his official conduct. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the President, 
a resolution was offered, in the House of Representatives, 
January, 1822, for recognizing the independence of Mexico, 
and five provinces in South America, formerly under the 
authority of Spain, which had then recently declared tnem- 
selves to be independent Republics, and were exercising 
the powers of self-government. The whole Cabinet agreed 
with the President in favor of the measure ; and the reso- 
lution was adopted in the House of Representatives with 
only one dissenting vote. The sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars was placed at the disposal of the President, 
to defray the expenses of Envoys to those Republics when 
he should consider it proper to commission them. Soon after 
this expression of opinion by the representatives of the 
people in favor of acknowledging the independence of Mex- 
ico, and of several provinces in South America, the Presi- 
dent appointed Envoys to most of them; by which the 
readiness of the federal government was manifested, to be 
on friendly terms with those new republics, and to make 
arrangements for commercial intercourse. In other cases, 
and with reference to old established governments, the 
President would have been justified in the appointment of 
public agents, without the previous assent of Congress ; the 
attributes of the supreme executive being supposed to in- 
clude such authority. But in the present instance, at once 
novel and delicate, it was important to have the deliberate 
opinion of the other branch of government, in support of 
such a measure. Mr. Monroe was not disposed, as some 
of his successors have been, to assume any doubtful powers, 
or to act in an arbitrary manner on his own responsibility, 
where the Constitution did not clearly authorize it. 

A proposition was made in the Senate, at this session, by 
a member from Kentucky, Mr. Johnson, for an additional 
article to the Constitution, giving to the Senate appellate 
jurisdiction in cases and questions decided by the Supreme 
Court relating to State sovereignties; particularly in dis- 
putes about boundarieis between separate States. It was 
opposed by Mr. Otis, one of the senators of Massachusetts ; 
ancl very few members of the Senate appeared in favor of 
the proposition. The principal objection was, that it would 
be giving judicial powers to a branch of the legislature. If 
such disputes could not be settled by mutual reference, it 
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was believed that the proper tribunal to decide was the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Such a course was 
evidently most agreeable to the character and spirit of the 
Constitution. , 

A bill was passed by Congress, again at this time, 
making an appropriation for continuing and completing the 
Cumberland road ; but the President gave it his negative, 
and stated his reasons for not approving it, which related 
chiefly to the want of an express or strongly implied power 
in the. Constitution, to expend the public funds for such an 
object. The objection of the President to such an appro- 
priation, was no doubt founded in his honest convictions. 
He was opposed to the enlarged construction of the Con- 
stitution, contended for by those in favor of internal im- 
provements, and who believed in the controlling authority 
of the federal government in cases even where power was 
not Expressly delegated. The President was more in favor 
of State rights, or State sovereignties, in cases where au- 
thority was not clearly granted to Congress; and held 
to the more strict construction of the federal compact, in 
its grants of powers to the general government. The ma- 
jority of Congress, at that period, was not sufficiently large 
to pass the bUl, after the President withheld his assent. 

The message of the President to Congress, at the opening 
of the session, December, 1822, was looked for with more 
than ordinary interest. The public communications of Mr. 
Monroe were written in a plain and simple style, and with 
much explicitness ; entirely free from the equivocal lan- 
guage too often used in similar papers, in old governments,* 
and sometimes in America. It was stated in the message, 
that the existing laws of Congress regulating the internal 
concerns of the United States, would acquire comparatively 
little attention or alteration ; and that they were fitted gen- 
erally to secure the welfare and prosperity of the nation. 
The fiscal affairs of the government were fully explained, 
for the consideration of Congress, that such farther enact- 
ments might be adopted, as should appear necessary for the 
support of public credit, the payment of the national debt, 
and the prompt settlement of accounts by the agents of the 
government. The public finances were in a more prosper- 
ous state than had been calculated at the beginning of the 
year. The amount of duties for the year 1822, was nearly 



* When the treaty for the ceision of Loaisiana by France to the United 
States was drawn np, Napoleon is reported to have said to hie miniater, who 
prepared it, " If it is not obscnre and equYocal, take oare U> make it so." 
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twenty-three millions of dollars ; and the receipts into the 
treasury such, as to leave a balance of three millions, after 
defraying the usual expenses of the government, and the re- 
demption of the stock of 1820, to the amount of two millions.* 
The unsettled accounts, in 1817, as stated by the President, 
were upwards of one hundred millions of dollars. Iti Sep- 
tember, 1822, ninety-three millions of this amount had been 
settled. And it was owing to the pressing admonitions and 
the faithful attention of the President, that the accounts of 
the public officers were so generally adjusted. There were, 
however, still unsettled accounts exceeding nine millions. 
During the period, from 1817 to 1822, in about five years, 
one hundred and fifty-seven millions had been paid for the 
support of government, for fortifications, army, navy, &c. 
including a large amount of the national debt, which had 
been discharged. From 1817, including the former sum 
deficient or unsettled at that time, the accounts remaining 
to be settled at the close of 1821, exceeded nineteen mil- 
lions. In a government so extensive and with such a pop- 
ulation, as the United States in 1822, it could not be 
avoided, that many and large amounts would be unsettled 
for one or two years. Bqt it is a great detriment and a 
great evil in a republic. Mr Monroe was fully sensible of 
the evil, and endeavored to. remove, or prevent it in future. 
But either from the difficulty attending the fiscal concerns 
of so extensive a country, and such numerpus appropria- 
tions for public purposes, or the want of care and fidelity 
in the higher functionaries of the federal government, the 
evil has greatly increased since his administration.f 

The subject of manufactures was again mentioned by 
the President, in his message to Congress at this tima 
And he expressed the opinion, that, although this branch 
of domestic industry and enterprise was in a prosperous 
state, *' a further augmentation of duties on some foreign 

* AocordiDf to a report of the Secretary of the Trefiniry, the imports for 
1821, amovnted to jizty-lwo and a half miUioiu of doUara ; and the exports to 
8izty-£ye milliona. The imports in American vessels fifty-eight millions ; of 
the exports, forty-eight millions were of the growth or mannfiMrtare of the 
United States. 

t An act was passed, January, 1S23, against making advances of public 
money, in case of contracts, &c. and prohibiting payment exceeding the valne 
of service actually performed, or of articles delivered for the government ; 
except in particular cases, the President shonld give particular orders, for an 
advance of funds. The same act required all agents and officers of the gov- 
ernment who received public monies, to render an account quarter yearly ; 
and made it the doty of a higher officer who appointed them, to remove any 
one who was delinqveiit in tUs respect. 
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articles, znight be made, which would operate in its favor, 
iirithout anecting injuriously any other interests, or other 
department of business." 

On this occasion, the President also referred, in strong 
language, and evidently with the most generous feelings, to 
the situation of Greece, cruelly oppressed at that time, and 
for a long period before, by the Turkish government. He 
was too prudent and cautious to recommend any inter- 
ference with the aifairs of so distant a country ; but he said, 
" a strong hope was entertained, that the people of Greece 
would recover their independence, and resume their equal 
and just station among the nations of the earth." To this 
sentiment, so creditable to the Chief Magistrate of a free 
government, the representatives of the people, and the peo- 
ple themselves, in the United States, very cordially re- 
sponded. 

The following passage in the President's message, re- 
flected great lustre on his character as a patriot, a friend 
to republican governments, and an intelligent statesmen, 
who perceived the vast importance to the future destiny 
and happiness of mankind, of success in our civil institu- 
tions, and of principle, virtue, and fidelity in public officers. 
" The United States owe to the world a great example, 
and, by means thereof, to the cause of liberty and hu* 
manity, a generous support. We have thus far succeeded 
to the satisfaction of the virtuous and enlightened of every 
country. There is no reason to doubt, that the whole 
movement of the people and government will be regulated 
by a sacred regard to principle ; all our institutions being 
founded on that basis. The ability to support our own 
cause, under any trial, is the great point on which the 

f>ublic solicitude rests. It has been often charged against 
ree governments, that they have neither the foresight nor 
the virtue. to provide, at the proper season, for great emer- 
gencies; that their course is improvident and expensive. — 
But I have a strong confidence, that this charge, so far as 
relates to the United States, will be found utterly destitute 
of truth."' Strictly speaking, this may not be considered 
as a real prediction ; but it was a declaration full of salu- 
tary admonition to the people of the United States. Mr. 
Monroe had far more practical wisdom, as a statesman, 
and the ruler of a free people, than some of his predeces- 
sors, whose reputation far exceeded his, as philosophical 
politicians. The Constitution was his guide; and if he 
erred, through scruples of legitimate authority, in not fa- 
voring works of internal improvements, it was under the 
37 
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influence of truly republican principles. He did not com- 
plain that the arm ot the executive was not made stronger 
by the Constitution ; nor assume power where it was not 
plainly delegated. 

Several subjects, of great interest, were presented to the 
consideration of Congress during this session. A bill was 
introduced in the Senate, by a member (Mr. Johnson) from 
Kentucky, for abolishing imprisonment for debts due to the 
United States. He urged its adoption, and many other 
members of Congress declared themselves in favor of the 
measure : but it was not passed at that time. He advo- 
cated it for several successive sessions, and it became a law 
in 1828. 

The subject of the slave trade, recommended to the 
attention of Congress by the President, was taken up 
promptly, and great zeal manifested by most members to 
adopt measures, in concert with England and some other 
European powers, for the entire suppression of that iniqui- 
tous tra^c. Members from Maryland and Virginia, were 
as decided in favor of suppressing the trade, as those from 
the New England States.* And the President was fully 
authorized to enter into any engagements, consistent with 
the legitimate powers of the government, for the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object. The greatest, if not 
the only difficulty, of agreeing to the terms proposed by 
England, for this purpose, was that of allowing a right to 
search vessels of the United States for slaves, by British 
naval commanders. For it was supposed, that a consent 
to this practice would lead to many injuries on American 
ships; under a pretence that slaves were on board, all 
would be liable to be searched and detained, greatly to the 
detriment of the owners. It was contelided, that this ri^t 
must be ceded, with such restrictions as would prevent, in 
most cases, the deteh^tion of any vessels not engaged in the 
traffic.f 

Numerous acts of piracy, had been then recently com- 
mitted on vessels of the United States in the Gulf of 

* A member from Virginia, (Mr. Mercer,) offered a resolation reqveiting 
the President to enter upon and prosecate such negotiations, on the subject, 
with any European powers, as he might deem expedient, for the effectaal abo- 
lition of the slave trade. Mr. Wright, a Senator from Maryland, was active 
and zealous in his efforts for preventing the traffic. The resolution was 
adopted in the House of Representatives by a vote of 131 to 9. 

t The ministers of the United States, at European Courts, were instructed to 
propose, ^t the slave trade be considered piracy, and those conoemed in it 
paniBhed accordingly. 
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Mexico, and in' the West Indies. The President referred 
to the subject in his annual message to Congress ; and a 
law was passed authorizing him to employ such a number 
of vessels, as he might consider proper, to suppress these 
piratical depredations. A large sum was placed at his dis- 
posal, for preparing a naval force to protect the commerce 
of the United States in those seas.* 

The question of an additional act laying higher duties ojn 
some imported articles, particularly woollen goods, was 
again agitated at this session, and on several days with 
uncommon zeal and warmth. The President had intimated 
in his annual message, that the duty might be increased 
with a view to the encouragement of the woollen manufac- 
tures in the United States. The friends of domestic manu- 
teuctuieB seized on this suggestion of the President to favor 
their wishes. And it was proposed by a committee on the 
subject, to add to the duty already imposed, five per cent. 
The bill offered would have operated as a prohibition on 
low priced woollens, which was avowed by a few members. 
But the duty was not augmented at that session ; the mem- 
bers from the south being totally and warmly opposed ; and 
some from the eastern States considered it improper to en- 
courage the manufacture, by laying a higher duty on the 
imported articles than was then required. 

The committee on naval affairs reported in favor of an 
equal support for the navy, as had been previously afforded; 
and in some respects, of an increase of that branch of na- 
tional defence. It was proposed to have one rear admiral^ 
five commodores, twenty-five captains, thirty master com- 
mandants, one hundred and ninety lieutenants, four hundred 
midshipmen, seventy-five surgeons and surgeons' mat^; 
making in the whole, adding gunners, carpenters, sail- 
makers, &c., 3,500, exclusive of common sailoi:s. The 
subject was under debate on several different days ; but 
different opinions were entertained, and nothing was matured 
at that time. 

The subject of internal improvements wasbefore Congress 
at this session, in various forms. It was proposed to cause 

* 

* Mr. Gorfaam, of Mamachof etti, wu Chairmaii of the Committee, in the 
Hoiue of Representatives, on this sabject; and the bill waa ably supported 
by him. It was a select committee. Early in 1823, twelve vessels, one of 
them a sloop of war, one a large store ship, and the others armed schooners, 
Muled from Norfolk, for the West Indies and the Golf of Mezioo, for the pro- 
tactwB of the United States commerce againat pintes. 
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surveys for the purpose of constructing canals at Sandwich, 
across Cape Cod — in New Jersey, from the river Raritan to 
the Delaware — from the Delaware to the Chesapeake bay — 
from the Chesapeake to Albermarle sound — from lake Erie 
to the river Ohio. But no order was taken even for surveys. 
Many of the members of Congress believed the Constitution 
hstd givMf no such power to the national government : and 
a variety of opinions prevailed, as to the places proper to 
be surveyed for this purpose. A warm discussion also arose 
on the motion to appropriate money for the repairs of the 
Cumberland road, deemed an important national work. — 
Large sums had been expended on that road ; but it was 
then in such a state, as to be impassable in most parts. The 
President had intimated a willingness to favor a bill for re- 
pairing the road, though opposed to extending it^ and doubt* 
mg the propriety of the original grants to open it. The 
session closed without auy definite action on the question. 
A convention of navigation and commerce was made and 
concluded between the tJnited Slates and France, in 1822 ;• 
which was ratified by the President and Senate, and a law 
passed by both Houses of Congress to carry its provisions 
mto effect. Efiforts had been made for a long time, by the 
government of the United States, to form a commercial 
treaty with France ; but the French court had manifested 

?eat reluctance to enter into a convention for the purpose, 
he trade of that nation did not suflfer from a want of such . 
a treaty ; but the United States lost many advantages by . 
the bmission. In 1820, the American Envoy near the court 
of France, wrote to the President, " that negotiations had 
become fruitless." An additional tonnage duty was laid 
on French vessels, arriving in the ports of the United States, 
in 1821 ; in consequence of the regulations of France un- 
favorable to the navigation and commerce of the United 
Slates : and this probably led the French ministers to form 
the convention of 1822. It was to continue only for two 
years from October of that year, however, provided either 

5 arty should desire to annul it. But neither government 
id give any notice of such desire.; and the convention re- 
inained in force, and the trade was pursued between the 
citizens and subjects of each nation, on terms of just reci- 
procity. 

* Tliis treaty was prepared bj Mr. Adams, Secretary of State of the United 
Statea, and the Baron Hyde de Neaville, minister plenipotentiaiy of tb» *" 
oi France. ' 
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After the peace of 1815, the commerce and navigation of 
the United States did not reap all the advantages from that 
event, which might justly be hoped. - A restrictive and mo- 
nopolizing policy was adopted botb in France and Great 
Britain ; and these countries derived great benefits from the 
trade to the United States, while reciprocal advantages were 
not realized by the merchants of the latter. It was a con- 
stant object, for some years, particularly in 1820 — 1822, 
with enlightened politicians in the United States, who were 
favorable to commerce, to devise measures for removing the 
embarrassments produced by the policy of European pow- 
ers ; or to make regulations respecting the navigation and 
trade of foreigners to American ports, which should prove 
to be countervailing, in some degree, of the restrictive sys- 
tem of those governments. The principal measures adopted 
by Congress, with this view, were proposed or advocated 
by Mr. King, a senator from the State of New York ; than 
whom,' no one in Congress was more active in favor of com- 
merce, or had more correct and enlarged views on the sub- 
jeer. 

In his annual address to Congress, December, 1823, Pres- 
ident Monroe gave a faithful representation of the general 
condition and affairs of the United States : and, in most 
respects, it was highly satisfactory ; showing the prosperous 
ana advancing state of the country -; its commerce extending, 
its natural resources developing, its finances increasing, its 
manufactures flourishing, and its population vastly enlarged. 
He invoked the attention of Congress to the great duty of 
legislating for the various concerns of the nation, on the 
right direction and regulation of which, by the federal gov- 
ernment, depended the future welfare, progress, and glory of 
the republic. 

The various measures, which Congress had previously 
directed or authorized the President to adopt, it appeared 
had been faithfully executed, or were in due progress of 
accomplishment, by means promptly used to give them ef- 
fect. With Great Britain, negotiation had been renewed, 
for settling the boundaries between the United States and 
the adjoining British provinces ;* and for regulating com- 
mercial intercourse with these and other colonial possessions 
of England, which had long been in an unsettled state, 
tending to create unfriendly collisions ; — with Prance, for 

* It was olMienred by the President, " that from the great difficulty aad ap- 
parent impracticability of performing the aenrice, he had proposed to * *" ' * 
govennnent, to establish tho bonndarj by amicable negotiatiQii." 
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adjusting the claims as to indemnity for losses sostained by 

citizens of the United States, owing to unjust seizures and 
confiscations of their property, in the late war in Europe ; — 
with Russia and with Spain also, relating to disputes of 
long existence ; those with the former referring to the terri- 
tory on the northwest coasts of America ; and those with 
the latter, to the subject of privateers, (but another name 
for pirates,) then vastly multiplied, and sailing under pre- 
tended Spanish authority, to the great interruption and in- 
jury of American commerce in the West India latitudes. 

The public revenue for the year past had so much in- 
creased, that the President supposed, with proper economy 
in the expenditures of government and fidelity in the col- 
lecting and receiving officers, the national debt might be 
extinguished in twelve years. The statement made by him 
of the national resources and of commercial enterprize, 
warranted the opinion he advanced on this subjeet ; though 
the pensions for revolutionary services had added over a 
million of dollars to the demands on the treasury of the 
United States. The condition of the national army, though 
small, was represented as much improved in its organization 
and discipline ; and as subject to a system of economy and 
accountability, which admitted of little further improvement. 
The military academy, the board of engineers and the to- 
pographical corps, bad fulfilled the highest expectations of 
the government, and were considered of great public utility. 
And the militia of the United States, generally, was in a 
respectable condition ; but the attention of Congress was 
required, to render the system still more efficient and perfect 
The importance of this subject was strongly urged by the 
President, on the consideration of the federal legislature at 
this time. Speaking of the services of the navy in protect- 
ing the navigation of the United States, both in American 
and European seas, where it had been employed, the Pres- 
ident said, '^ it was a source of great satisfaction, that we 
could, on all occasions, recur to the conduct of our navy 
with pride and commendation. As a means of nationsd 
defence, it enjoys the public confidence, and is steadily as- 
suming additional importance. ' ' For several years the naval 
foroe of the United States had been increased ; not indeed, 
so rapidly as in the time of the war with Great Britain ; 
but sufficiently for all the purposes of protection to the 
-commerce and navigation of the country, against piratical 
vessels, which were then numerous in the West Indies and 
;the Qulf of Mexico. 

President Monroe must have been strongly impressed in 
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&yor of domestic manufactures, for the prosperity of the 
nation, as he again recommended to Congress to afford them 
protection by law, in a new regulation of the tariff on im- 
ported goods similar to those then made in the United 
States. He had previously, on more than one occasion, 
called the attention of the federal legislature to this subject ; 
and had expressed an opinion in favor of extending the aid 
of government to this branch of industry and enterprise. 
And he now said, *' That the views which he had before 
expressed remained unchanged ; and that addUional pro- 
tection might justly be afforded to those articles which the 
citizens were prepared to manufacture, and which were 
more immediately connected with the defence and inde- 
pendence of the country." 

A portion of the national legislature, in favor of encour- 
aging domestic manufactures, was opposed to any farther 
protection ; and this opposition was oiade principally by 
members from the southern States, where no manufactures 
existed ; and who believed that additional duties on im- 
ports, merely for the benefit of the manufacturers, would 
operate unequally in different parts of the United States. A 
spirit of jealousy prevailed towards the northern and eastern 
States, which had prospered beyond those of the south by 
conunercial enterprise ; and which were now to be chiefly 
benefited by aid and protection to manufacturing estab- 
lishments in that section of the Union. The opinion of the 
President, e citizen of Virginia, where manufactures were 
not much attended to, must have been impartial and dis- 
interested on this subject, and may justly be considered as 
the result of comprehensive and patriotic views. 

This reiterated suggestion of the President, was the occa- 
sion of an adplitional law of Congress on the subject, in 
May, 1824, by which the tariff was revised and altered; 
and higher duties imposed on several articles of import } 
chiefly of the description of those then manufactured in 
the United States. On several articles, a duty of five per 
cent, was laid in addition to that before imposed ; though 
the act met a very powerful opposition.* 

* The bill was more debated, in the House of Representativea, than any pre- 
aented for many years ; and the majority in favor of it waa only five — 107 to 
102. It waa opposed alike by those concerned in commerce ud agricnltore. 
The former believed it would prove detrimental, in its operation, to their par- 
ticalar interests ; and the hitter, considered that an undue profit was secured 
by it to the manufacturers. Some opposed it, under an apprehension, that it 
would greatly diminish imports, and thus lessen the public revenue. And a 
few voted against the bill« because they were dissatiafied with ita details, rather 
than with its geneml principles. It pnwed the Senate, with 9%vml «ilei m tk)ni» 
bja vote of 25 to 21. 
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Although the President had expressed doubts of spending 
the public funds fox internal improvements, he declared 
himself in favor of appropriations from the public treasury, 
for repairs on the Cumberland road, which was considered 
an important national object; and he also proposed a sur- 
vey of the country between the waters of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, for a canal ; which would be of a similar na- 
tional character, and therefore worthy of the consideration 
of Congress. '^ It would be almost impossible," he said, 
*' to calculate the beneficial consequences which would re- 
sult from it. A great portion of the produce of the very 
fertile country, through which it would pass, would find a 
market through that chaimel. Connecting the Atlantic 
with the western country, in a line passing through the 
seat of the national government,* it would contribute essen- 
tially to strengthen the bond of Union itself. Believing, as 
I do, that Congress possess the right to appropriate money 
for such a ncUional object — the jurisdiction remaining in 
the States through which the canal would pass — I submit 
it to your consideration, whether it may not be advisable 
to authorize the employment of a suitable number of ofiicers 
of the engineer corps to examine the intervening grounds, 
with a view to the construction' of such a canal." 

In the course of the following session of Congress,, April, 
1824, an act was passed authorizing the President to cause 
surveys and estimates to be made of such routes, for roads 
and canals, as he might deem of national importance, either 
in a commercial or military view;. or necessary for the 
transportation of the public mail. There was a very gen- 
eral opinion, at that time, in favor of internal improve- 
ments ; especially, where the work would prove of national 
benefit ; and an appropriation of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars was made, at this session of Congress, to improve the 
navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The ob- 
jection to appropriations of public money for roads, related 
to those which would be only for the advantage and ac- 
commodation of a single State ; which, it was contended, 
should construct such roads ; the older States having been 
at the expense of making them within their respective 
limits. Tracts of the public land, however, were sometimes 
granted to new States, for the purpose of education, and in 
a very few instances, for roads deemed important to the 
whole country, though chiefly and directly beneficial to a 
single State. 

* It was proposed to have the canal run through the District of Colambia. 
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The struggle of the Greeks for civil liberty, at this period, 
excited the sympathy of all those who enjoyed or justly 
Tallied the blessings of a free government. In the Uiiited 
States, this generous sentiment was deep and universal ; 
and the President was justified in referring to the event, as 
he was the principal public organ of the republic. But 
the expression of his sentiments on the occasion, waa as 
proper in point of prudence, as it was honorable to his 
philanthropic feelings. '*It is believed," he said, *'that 
the whole civilized world takes a deep interest in thdbr 
welfare. Although no power has yet declared in their 
favor, none have taken part against them. Their name 
and their cause have protected them from dangers which 
might have overwhelmed any other people. The ordinary 
calculations of interest, and of acquisition, with a view to 
aggrandizement, which mingle so much in the transactions 
of nations, seem to have had no effect in regard to them. 
Prom the facts, which have come to our knowledge, there 
is just cause to believe, that their oppressors have Lost, for- 
ever, all dominion over them ; and that Greece will become 
again an independent nation. That she may obtain that 
rank, is the object of our most ardent wishes." 

On this occasion the President referred to the origin and 
nature of the federal government, and to the important an4 
extensive benefits it had produced. *' The history of the 
world," he said, with great truth, '' furnishes no example 
of progress and improvement in all the essential attributes 
of national prosperity and happiness, which presents a 
parallel." And in illustration of the fact he contrasted the 
condition of the country, as it then was, with its feeble 
state in 1775, and even in 1784. But, as he justly observed, 
it was not only the increased population and enterprise and 
wealth of the country, which had contributed to the happy 
result ; '^ it was owing also to an enlargement of the basis 
of our political system, and increase in the number of States, 
that the strength and character of the republic were so 
great. Consolidation and disunion have been thereby ren- 
dered equally impracticable. Each government, confiding 
in its own strength, has less to apprehend from any other; 
and, in consequence, each enjoyinff a greater freedom oi 
action, is rendered more efiicient lor all the^nrposes for 
which it was instituted." 

Mr. Monroe was not alone in the opinion here expressed. 

Many intelligent statesmen, who had indulged great fears 

AS to the stability of the general government and the con- 

tinuanee of the Union, were more ready to cb^riah a beli^ 
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as well as a hope, of the perpetuity of the federal system, 
and of the blessings of a national administration. The ex- 
perience of thirty-four years had led them to repose more 
confidence both in the permanency and the benefits of the 
federal compact between the several States, for objects of 
mutual and general interest. The government had already 
been sustained under severe trials, arising from the French 
revolution ; from the monopolizing spirit of England ; from 
party disputes and collisions among the people; from a 
war, which many deemed unnecessary, and which added 
largely to the public taxes. There had been times of ap- 
prehension, but the vigilant and generous patriotism of the 
people proved sufficient to remove them. And if the gen- 
eral government ever assumed powers, not vested in it by 
the Constitution, which was the instrument and choice of the 
people, the individual States interposed their remonstrances, 
and the evils feared were removed. 

Early in the session, a proposition was made for an ad- 
ditional article to the Constitution, respecting the election 
of President and Vice President of the United States ; so 
that there might be a choice by the people, or their electors 
chosen by them, and in no event to be referred to the mem- 
bers of Congress. Several plans were proposed for this 
purpose ; and that which received the principal support, 
provided for a second voting by the electors, if no choice 
were made on the first trial. It was also proposed, that if 
the choice should devolve on Congress, it should be decided 
by the majority of votes of both Houses meeting in Con- 
vention. The subject was long debated in the Senate, and 
a general desire expressed to prevent an election by the 
members of Congress, instead of effecting it by the electors 
chosen by the people in the several States. No plan pro- 
posed, however, met the approbation of the majority of the 
Senate ; and on motion of Mr. King of New York, the sub- 
ject'was indefinitely postponed, by a vote of 30 to 13. 

A bill was before Congress again, at this time, for abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt, where the poor debtor was 
owing the United States, and no fraud was alleged ; and 
after repeated discussions, it was passed by the Senate, but 
did not then receive the sanction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.* Its passage in the Senate gave ^reat satisfac- 
tion to every true philanthropist ; and was justly consid- 
ered a triumph of the cause and principles of humanity. 

* The bill was not debated in the House, at this sesflion ; it did not come 
before that bianch of the legislatnn in time sufficient for due conaidoiation. 
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The last regular annual message of President Monioe, 
addressed to Congress, December, 1824, presented a view of 
public affairs and of the condition of the United States, 
highly satisfactory and gratifying to the friends of the fed- 
eral government. The labors and enterprises of the citizens 
had been attended with uncommon prosperity : the usual 
operations of government had been effected both with fidel- 
ity and tranquillity ; the people universally manifesting a 
spirit of due subordination and of regard for constitutional 
authority : the national finances > adequate to former ap- 
propriations, and to all proper expenditures, as well as to 
the gradual redemption of the public debt, as previously 
estimated : the Union was evidently dear to the people, and 
strengthened by their cordial support : the policy adopted 
and pursued towards foreign nations had proved to be 
wise and just ; such as to disarm them of old jealousies, 
and to conciliate their amity, both in a commercial and po- 
litical intercourse. " By a happy distribution of power," 
said the President, '^ between the national and State gov- 
ernments, which rest alike on the sovereignty of the people, 
and seem fully adequate to the great purposes for which 
they were respectively instituted, causes which might 
otherwise lead to dismemberment, operate powerfully to 
draw us closer together." '' And as to foreign nations," he 
said, '' it has been the invariable object of this government 
to cherish the most friendly relations with every other 
power, on principles and conditions which might render 
tfiem permanent A systematic effort has been made to 

iriace our commerce, with every nation, on a footing of per- 
iect reciprocity ; to settle with each, in a spirit oi candor 
and liberality, all existing differences ; and to remove, as far 
as possible, all causes of future variance." 

The President gave Congress information of the failure 
of attempts, by the commissioners of the federal govern- 
ment and Great Britain, to ascertain and fix the boundary 
line between the British provinces on the northeast, and 
northwest, and the United States, as proposed in the fifth 
article of the treaty of Ghent ; and of an agreement between 
the two governments, to establish the line by amicable ne- 
gotiation ; and he expressed his belief that it would be 
thus satisfactorily adjusted. Had more decision been ex- 
hibited for a speedy adjustment of this subject, as probably 
would have been, if any danger of a war on that account 
had been then apprehended, the difficulties, which subse- 
quently occurred, would have been avoided. The British 
government then, as since, appeared disposed to delay a 
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decision, in the hope, probably, of obtaining a part of the 
territory in dispute. 

He again referred to the slave trade, still pursued to a 
considerable extent, and expressed a strong desire in favor 
of any and every practicable method, which would be 
lldopted, to put an end to a traffic so revolting to the friends 
of humanity through the civilized world. It appeared that 
negotiations had been renewed on the subject, and a con- 
vention ccMicluded in London, in March, 1824, by pleni- 
potentiaries duly authorized by both governments ; but that 
obstacles had occurred to its ratification which had not been 
removed. The greatest if not the only difficulty was to be 
found in the Proposition of the British government to subject 
the vessels of both nations, suspected of being concerned in 
the traffic, to a search by the armed ships of either. An 
appxehension of the abuse of this right prevented the Amer^ 
iotti government from assenting to the proposal. But, to 
avoid an explicit concession of that kind, it was proposed 
by the latter, to consider the traffic as piratical ; it being 
intended thereby, to place all offenders in thisrespect, beyond 
the protection of their respective governments. 

Commercial treaties were concluded between the United 
States and several European nations, about this period ; as 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, the Netherlands, and with some of 
the Hanseatic cities ; and in referring to them, the President 
said, '' that our commerce was placed on a footing of perfect 
reciprocity by these treaties." And he added, "the prin- 
ciples on which the commercial policy of the United States 
is foukided, are to be traced to an early period. They are 
essentially connected with those, on which their indepen- 
dence was declared ; and owe their origin to the enlight- 
ened men who took the lead in public affairs at that im* 
portant epoch.* They are developed in the first treaty of 
. conmieice with France in 1778;t and afterwards by a for- 

* TUfl was a high compliment to the wisdom of the patriotic statesmen who 
CMiposed the first coiitinental Congreiw; and as jast as it was grateful. 

t The treaty of commerce with France, February, 1778, recognized, as the 
faasUi of their agreement, "the piosi perfect equality and reciprocity;*' and 
*' Mrefany ayoUled all those burthensome preferences, which are commonly 
MUces of debate, embarrassment, and discontent; leaving each party at liberty 
ta make those interior regulations, renpecting commerce and navigation, which 
it should find most convenient to itself; and by founding the advantage of com- 
merce solely on reciprocal utility and the just rules of free intercourse ; re- 
■ernng to each party the liberty of admitting other nations to a participatioii of 
te tttne adnutages." 
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mal commisBion,* at the close of the revolutionaTy war, for 
the purpose of negotiating treaties of commerce with the 
nations of Europe. The act of Congress, of March, 1815,t 
on the return of peace, was a new overture to foreign nations, 
to establish commercial relations with them on the basis of 
free and equal reciprocity.'' 

The United States entered into a treaty with Rusdia in 
1824, *^ for ascertaining and defining the limits and rights 
of the respective nations, in the northwestern parts of Amer- 
ica." The Emperor of Russia, not long before, had laid 
claim to a large portion of western America, and the sole 
right to navigate the ocean and seas adjoinrag. Collisions 
had sometimes occurred between the citizens of the United 
States and the subjects of Russia, navigating and tradhig^ 
on and near the coasts. These claims were opposed by the 
federal government, and a treaty on the subject was con- 
cluded, as above mentioned; by which the boundary line 
between the two nations was agreed to be in north latitude 
fifty-four degrees and forty minutes. It was also agreed, 
'' that neither power should be disturbed or restrained, either 
in navigation or in fishing, at places not before occupied by 
either, tot the purpose of trading with the natives^^that the 
subjects and citizens of each should not resort to placed 
where establishments had been respectively made by them, 
for trade, without permission from the commander of the 
settlement — ^but that for ten years, the ships of both powers 
might frequent, without interruption, the interior seas, gulfs, 
or harbors on the coasts, for the purpose of fishing and 
tnuiing with the natives." 

As the close of his administration was approaching, the 
President seemed to have considered it proper to exhibit a 
full and particular statement of the debts and finances of 
the federal government It was stated in his message, 

* llie principles and doctrines herein recognized and approved, were fk- 
YDraMe to fire« trade, and opposed to monopolies and restrictions; and in 1785,, 
Ifr. Adams, llie first minister to England from the United States, proposed theee 
priaeiples as the basis of a commercial treaty -with Great Britain. But thej 
were entirely rejected by the British ministry. They were contrary to the 
policy of that government; and the state of America was then such, uiat Eng,- 
laad derived great advantages from trade without any treaty. 

f This act provided, " that former discriminating duties on tonnage and oa 
goods, between those of the United States and of foreign countries, by which 
a MVch lugher rate was imposed on those of the latter, should be removed, on 
a re pe al , by any foreign government, of their discriminating and caaatervailkig- 
datiea, detrimental to the United Statea» and the pahlio declantion Ifaareaf li^ 
tha Piresideiit on such an event" 
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'' that, exclusive of loans for the purpose of reducing the 
rate of interest paid by the government, the receipts into 
the treasury for the year 1824, were eighteen and a half 
millions, and that there was a balance in the treasury, on 
the jSrst of that year, of nine millions and a half — ^ihat, 
after the current expenses for support of the government, 
and disbursements for claims for Spanish spoliations, for 
fortifications, for the army and navy departments, for sur- 
veys relating to proposed national works, interest on the 
public debts, and eleven millions and a half applied to the 
sinking fund, — there would be, by estimation, a balance of 
three millions in the treasury on the first of January, 1825. 
It was estimated that the receipts for 1825 would amount 
to a sum sufficient to meet all the expenses of government, 
if on a similar plan of appropriations for the various de- 
partments, and leave ten millions for reducing the public 
debt. A reduction of forty-four millions of the national 
debt had been already eflfected since the year 1817 ; although 
great appropriations had been necessary, during that period, 
for the support of the government, increase of the navy, 
for the army and forts, and for purchases of Indian lands. 
The amount of the debt was estimated at a little less than 
eighty millions; and a calculation presented, showing it to 
be probable, that, with the usual receipts into the treasury, 
the continuance of peace, and common prosperity in com- 
mercial enterprize, the whole.might be extinguished within 
ten years. 

The President referred to the condition of the Indian 
tribes within the territory of the United States ; to the re- 
lations then existing between them ; and to the policy of 
the general government in its treatment of these uncivilized 
people. The policy early adopted by the government, in 
its conduct towards these uncultivated tenants of the for- 
ests was founded in friendly and benevolent views; and 
it was pursued by the several administrations, except 
where the claims of individual States embarrassed the gov- 
ernment, and sometimes led to severe treatment of the 
native tribes. The object of government was to treat them 
with justice, but to purchase such tracts of land as they 
were willing to sell and abandon ; and at the same time to 
provide for their improvement by encouraging schools and 
the arts of agriculture and civilization among them. Con- 
gress had passed no laws designed or tending to injure or op- 
press these tribes ; the administration had issued no orders 
interfering with their rights ; and yet the agents of the gov- 
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eminent were* some times charged with deceiving and de- 
frauding them : and several of the States, within whose ter- 
ritories they resided, in their desire to remove them, were 
accused of treating them with great severity and injustice. 
When the tribes refused to remove, as it was alleged they 
had agreed to, within a convenient time, the State author- 
ities, in some instances, undertook ' to regulate their con- 
cerns and to legislate over them ; which was the cause of 
much complaint on the part of the Indians. The appeals 
of States thus situated, as well as of the native tribes, oc- 
casioned great perplexity and difficulty to the federal 
administration. And in some cases, perhaps it pressed the 
removal of the Indians unreasonably, from a desire to 
satisfy the demands of the States where they resided. 

The general government had always manifested a desire 
to do justice to the aboriginal tribes; and large sums were 
voted and expended for their benefit, in payment of the 
lands purchased of them. Efforts were repeatedly made 
with a view to their social and moral improvement ; but 
were not attended or followed by any permanent benefit : 
in a few instances only were they beneficial. An act was 
early passed for their civilization ; and under its provisions, 
more than thirty schools had been established among them, 
before 1825; and such as would attend were instructed 
also in agriculture and the ordinary arts of life. Since 
that time most of the tribes have been removed to lands 
west of the Mississippi, which were alloted to them by the 
general government, with a view and a solemn agreement 
to their continuance in the new territory, without interfer- 
ence as to the title of the lands, or to their internal police. 
Justice requires that these agreements should be strictly 
observed and fulfilled on the part of the United States. 

A resolution was ofiered in the Senate, (February, 1825,) 
by Mr. King, of New York, proposing, that, after the pay- 
ment of the funded debt, for which the public lands of the 
United States were pledged, should be made, the proceeds 
of the sale should be applied to the emancipation of such 
slaves within any of the United States, and to aid in the 
removal of such free persons of color, as*by the laws of any 
were allowed to be emancipated or removed, to any terri- 
tory without the limits of the United States. But the sub- 
ject did not receive the consideration which its .great na- 
tional importance seemed to demand. The resolution did 
not interfere with the laws and usages of any State relating 
to slaves* Had it been adopted, the effect would have 
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been similar to that which the Colonization Society have 
in view ; and would have secured public funds for tlie pur- 
pose. There could be no constitutional olrjection to the 
measure. The appropriation might be as justly made far 
this object as for education or internal improvements. 
But whenever the subject of slavery has been introduced 
into Congress, it has excited great sensibility, and pioduced 
collisions between members from different parts of the 
country, which the more prudent and conciliatory wish to 
avoid. 

Mr. Monroe was not so great a philosopher as Jefferson, 
nor so learned as Madison ; but he possessed more practical 
knowledge, oi was more desirous of pursuing that which 
W81S ujseful thau of adopting new theories, or of supportkig 
his own speculative views in opposition to public opinion. 
He faithfully strove to defend and to promote the great in- 
terests of the republic ; but sought not for impracticable 
good, in waya discovered only to his contemplative imagi- 
nation. He had as much regard for humanity, and was 
as sincere a lover of his kind, as Mr. Jefferson ; but he fol- 
lowed more truly the beaten path of common sense, and 
adhered more csiutiously to the plain maxims sanctioned 
by experience, and shown by past history to be essential to 
the welfare of society. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Mr. AdaaDtt elected P^endenl by the Howe of ReproieiitetiTee. His Polkieal 
Viewe aad Policr similar to those of Bir. Monroe. His emiaenee as a 
Statesman. In nvor of Internal Improvements. The Minority Opposed 
to him, Large sad Powerfal. Unjostly charged with EztrsTaganee in Public 
Expeaditaras-— Aad with a disposition to aeeamnlate Power by the Gea- 
eial GoTemment Attentive and able in his Negotiations. Msde few a|^ 
poinlments by* the removal of Public Officers. Difficatties with State of 
Georgia, relaflqg to the Indians in that State. Objections in Congress to 
EzpenditareB for internal Improvements, and Snrveys for Canals, &c. Dia- 
casaions respecting a new Tariff of Duties ; And the Pinotection of Domestie 
Maaafactares. Eavoys to Republics of South America — to Coagrass of Pa-> 
aama. Judiciary Department Officers entitled to Half Pay. Grmts of 
Pablic Lands for Schools. 

John Qtitnct Adams, of Massachusetts, was advanced to 
the presidency of the United States, in March, 1S25. 
There mras no choice by the State electors ; and the election 
dcYoIved on the House of Representatiyes, as provided by 
the Constitution, in the event of such a failure. Mr. Ad- 
ams was one of the two candidates,* who received the 
greatest number of votes for the presidency ; a majority of 
States, as represented in the House, were cast for him, on 
the first trial in that body. 

The political views and opinions of Mr. Adams did not 
differ, in any very important points, from those of his pte- 
deeessor. The policy and measures of President Monroe 
were continued by the present administration. They were 
lonjT associated in the public service, more or less nearly, 
both at home and abroad. No important measures of the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, it was believed, were adopted 
without the advice or consent of the Secretary of State, 
the place held by Mr. Adams in the cabinet, during the 
presidency of the former. 

No man in the country had a higher character, as a poli- 
tician, than Mr. Adams. The education given him by his 
illustrious father, President John Adams, was designed to 
qaalify hint for the duties of public life, and to make him 
eminent as a statesman^ And he faithfully improved hia 

* Andrew JaeksoDy af Tennetsee, was the other; and in 1329, be me- 
ceedad Hr. Aiaam, 
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early advantages. He made great acquirements in general 
literature; and in diplomacy was equal to any individual 
of his age and time. The science of civil government was 
familiar to him ; and he had a strong attachment to repub- 
lican institutions. 

On one point, perhaps, he differed from his immediate 
predecessor. He expressed less regard for State rights, or 
allowed more power to the general government, according 
to his construction of the Constitution, than Mr. Monroe did. 
The latter considered the United States government strictly 
federal; the former viewed it rather as a consolidated, or 
national one. In their public measures, however, this dif- 
ference of opinion did not often lead to the exercise of greater 
power by one than the other. The Constitution was the 
guide of both ; but one might approve an act of Congress 
for internal improvements, from which the other would 
probably have withheld his assent, from scruples, as to the 
constitutional authority of the federal government for such 
enterprizes. Owing to opinions before formed, unfavorable 
tp Mr. Adanis, whether just or unjust, and some circum- 
stances connected with his election, the minority, dissatisfied 
with his el^v^tion to the chair of the Union, was large and 
powerful : an4 a portion of them early discovered a dispo-^ 
sition to en^barrass or misrepresent his measures. But 
another portion adopted thie language of one of his rivals 
for the Presidency, and said, *4et him be judged by his 
measures." He selected men of ability to assist in the ad-» 
ministration of the government. The federal legislature 
was almost equally divided, as the political adherents or 
opponents of President Adams; and an influence was 
exerted, sufficient to perplex the ablest statesman. The 

1>ublic concerns of the United States, both ^s to foreign re- 
ations, and to the finances of the government, had been so 
well directed by President Monroe, that no questions of 
great difficulty presented for solution, or calculated to excite 
strong party feelings. It was only necessary to pursue the 
policy a9d .course already adopted, and to carry put the 
views expressed and the plans recommended by th^ pre** 
ceding admini;str&tio4.* 

* Plr«mleiit A4anifl A^^ n9 mar« tlum jastice to his predeoeMOf , yrhen iif» 
■aid, in Jus inausaral address — " The great featarea of his policy, in general 
conennince with the will of the people, has been to cherish peace, while pre- 
paring for defensive war; to yield exact jostice to other nations, and to maintaiB 
the rights of our own; to cherish the principles of freedom and of equal rights 
wherever proclaimed; to dischaige, with all possible promptitude, the national 
^ebt; to reduce within the narrowest limits of efficiency the militaiy force ^ 
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The opinion of President Adams, touching tlie powers of 
the general or federal government, was expressed in the 
following passage in his inaugural address — " Our political 
creed is without a dissenting voice which can be heard — 
that the will of the people is the source, and the happiness 
of the people the end, of all legitimate government on earth — 
that the best security for the beneficence, ftnd the best guar- 
anty against the abuse of power, consists in the freedom, 
purity, and the frequency of popular elections— that the 
general government of the Union, and the separate govern- 
ments of the Stales, are aU sovereigfUies of limited powers ;• 
fellow-servants of the same masters ; uncontrolled within 
their respective sp/ieres ; uncontrollable by encroachments an 
each other. ^^ -^ 

He referred to former political parties and divisions, and 
manifested a generous spirit of candor and magnanimity. 
'^ Tea years of peace at home and abroad have assuaged 
the animosities of political contention, and blended into 
harmony the discordant elements of public opinion. There 
still remains one effort of magnanimity, one sacrifice of 
prejudice and passion, to be made by the individuals through- 
out the Union, who have heretofore followed the standard 
of political party. It is that of discarding every remnant 
of rancour against each other ; of embracing, as country- 
men and friends, and of yielding to talents and virtue alone 
that confidence, which, in times of contention for principle, 
was bestowed only upon those who bore the badge of party 
communion/-^ 

As the highest official agent in administering the general 
govemooent, Mr. Monroe had been constantly attentive and 
faithful. He was entirely devoted to the great interests of 
the nation, committed to his guidance and superintendence. 
And the republic was honestly and ably served during his 
presidency. Mr. Adams was no less devoted to the public 
welfare, and to the discharge of the high duties which his 
exalted station imposed. His first message to Congress, 
presented in December, 1825, gave a very full and correct 
view of ** the concerns of the country with reference to all 

to provide and sastain a military academy; to improve the organization and 
discipline of the army; to extend equal protection to all the great intereata of 
the nation; to promote the civilization of the Indian tribes; and to proceed in 
the great system of internal improvements, within the limits of the constitn- 
tionaJ power of the Union." 

* This is a different doctrine from those who teach that the States were not 
sovereignties in their separate capacity, and that this high attribute belongs to 
them only when united as one republic, one government 
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subjects interesting to the puUic welfare." It was more 
particular and more extended than the communications of 
the President on any similar occasion ; and yet they had 
-never been deficieiit or partial in the statement given of the 
public affairs of the nation. — The internal state of the coun- 
try was ,that of ^entire tranquillity, and its relations with 
foreign governments were of a pacific character. Nothing 
had occurred to interrupt the national rcpese or prosperity. 
The commercial intercourse with Great Britain and its col- 
onies, was not precisely such as the government of the United 
States had long wished to establish ; but the regulations 
adopted by neither on the subject indicated any unfriendly 
disposition. On several other governments of Europe the 
United States had claims for depredations, which had been 
committed on the commerce of its citizens, in former years ; 
but there was no reason to apprehend that these disputes 
would lead to war. It was confidently believed, on the 
other hand, that negotiations, then and for some time-pend- 
ing, would lead to a satisfactory result ; and that indemnity 
for losses, in most cases, would be granted. The govern- 
ments on which the United States had such claims were 
France, Spain, Naples, Demnark, and the Netherlands. By 
' the faithful application of the executive, these demanib 
were, in great part, allowed.* 

As had been done by his predecessor, President Adams 
referred to the repeated efforts made, on the part of the 
United States, for forming commercial treaties with the 

Sowers of Europe, wliere trade and navigation was pursued, 
y American citizens, on terms of reciprocity ; but which 
had not in all cases been attended with the success desired; 
and yet several European governments had then recently 
met the propositions of the United States for regulating 
commerce in a more liberal spirit, than was manifested sbme 
previous years. While an Envoy in Europe at differ^ 
periods, and afterwards Secretary of State for foreign rela- 
tions, Mr. Adams had strenuously contended for placing the 
commercial intercourse of the United States, particularly 
with Great Britain, on more just and equal principles tbaa - 
that nation was willing €D recognize and adopt The trade 
of England with most other parts of the world had long 
been pursued on exclusiveor monopolizing maxims, which 

* These depredations on the oommeroe of the United Slates were eommhted 
prinoipallj by French vessels, — some before ISOO, bat most of tbem sev^ 
end yean later — and were taken into tbe ports of other nations, as well as 
France, where they weiv nnjostly condenmed. The French goTemment had 
theb commind of the poi1»^ in several other itingiiftma in Evope. 
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contributed chiefly ta its own wealth a^d prosperity. The 
state of the natiooal finances had received no material 
diange during the preceding year*^ but continued in the 
same prosperous condition as represented by Mr. Monroe, 
the last year of his administration. The revenue for 1824, 
had exceeded the anticipations of the treasury department; 
and the receipts amounted to nearly twenty-two millions, 
independently of the sums authorized to be taken as loans.^ 
The expenditures for the same year, exceeded that amount 
by nearly two millions ; but there were about two millions 
iu the treasury, at the beginning ef the year ; eight millions 
of the above sum total had been applied to pay the public 
debt ; and more than a million and a half haa been ^ de- 
voted to pay the debt of gratitude to the warriors of the 
Revolution." The expenditures for the year included several 
lai^e sums, which could not be justly considered as making 

Eart of the ordinary support of government. Four millions 
ad been applied to pay the interest on the public debt : half 
a million for the increase of the navy ; more than a million 
for fortifications and the purchase of ordnance ; half a 
miHion for Indian annuities and purchase of their lands: 
and somewhat over a million for internal improvements ana 
S!:irvey8, authorized by particular acts of Congress — cleaving 
only seven millions expended for the more immediate sup- 
port of the government, in its legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments. 

The receipts from the sale of public lands, which had 
been sold some time before, amounted to nearly two mil- 
lions ; and the President expressed the opinion, that the 
sums received from this source in future years, would in- 
crease. He recommended forbearance, on the part of the 
government, towards those who had previously purchased 
pi small lots, for actual settlement. 

The President was authorized by acts of Congress, 
passed at a former session, to form treaties of friendship 
and trade with the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi ; 
and also with several tribes far to the north, viz : the Sioux, 
Chi]>pewas, Sacs, Foxes, and Menomenees : which he now 
notified Congress had been concluded ; and that large ad- 
ditional tracts of land had been purchased of them. He 
had been also authorized to enter into a treaty with the 

* The eiporte fto 1826 amonnted to upwards of ninetj-two millioiifl; and 
•ixty-auc miHioiuiwere of doowiitie prodoctions; a part of which were muii^ 
frcUirea, bat ftr the greater portion piodiiett of the soil. The imports for the 
■ame year aomewhat exeeeded ninetj-oiie miilioiMb The ezporta met^ of 
greater amoonty ttan in aoy fomtr year. 
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Creeks and other tribes in the vicinity ; and to s^urvey and 
make a road from the frontier of Missouri to new Mexico. 
But their consent ^ad not then been procured. 

The President referred to the memorable treaty made 
'With some chiefs and individuals of the Creek nation or 
tribes, at the Indian Springs, in February, 1825 ; and its 
subsequent ratification by the Senate in March ; " under 
the unsuspecting impression thatdt had been negotiated in 
good faith.'' A portion of the tribe remonstrated against 
the treaty, and declared they were not consulted as to the 
terms on which it was concluded. 

A great excitement was produced among them on this 
account ; and was a source of much perplexity to the gen- 
eral government. The majority of the tribe was opposed 
to the treaty ; but the State of Georgia, which wished to 
have the Indians removed, and to have possession and 
jurisdiction of their territory, insisted on the fulfilment of 
the terms, which were highly beneficial to that State, and 
matter of just complaint with the tribe. ► 

They complained particularly of severe and oppressive 
treatment from the government of the Stcfcte of Georgia; 
and of having been deceived by the agents employed to 
form a treaty with them the year preceding. It was al- 
leged, that those of their tribe who assented' to the treaty 
of February, 1825, were but a small part of the nation; 
and that a large majority were opposed to it. That treaty 
had been ratified by the executive soon after, (March, 
1825,) in the belief, that it was made in good faith, and 
was agreeable to the greater part of the tribe. A delega- 
tion from the tribe proceeded to Washington, early in the 
year 1826, to make a just statement ; to have the treaty 
of 1825 annulled ; and to conclude one on such terms as 
would be agreeable to the wishes of the nation. 

There had long been a dispute between these people and 
the State government of Georgia, which claimed the terri- 
tory where they resided. The claims of that State were 
considered very extravagant, as they extended over the 
whole territory west of the Mississippi river. That State 
was the last to cede to the United States a wild but exten- 
sive territory, occupied by Indian tribes, for the benefit of 
the whole nation. The territories ceded by the several 
States, were indeed but a relinquishment of their respective 
claims ; and Congress had only the pre-emptive right, by 
virtue of such cessions. 

In 1802, a contract was made by the federal government 
with Georgia ; by which that State ceded land to the United 
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States, or to the State of Mississippi, which was then only 
a territorial government ; and the residue claimed by Geor- 
gia, Congress engaged to guaranty to that Stat6, to extin- 
guish the Indian claim ; and to have them removed as soon 
as it could be done peaceably and on reasonable terms.^' 

The federal government, which had been invariably 
desirous of observing good faith with the Indian tribes, and 
had treated them with much lenity and kindness,* was 
fully disposed to do justice to the Creeks in their dispute 
with Georgia, which had now become impatient, that the 
Indians were not removed, and its occupancy and jurisdic- 
tion of the territory confirmed. Georgia strongly urged on 
the government of the United States the fulfilment of its 
former promise to be put in possession ; and as the tribe 
remained, insisted on exercising jiwisdiction over them; 
and set up a claim also to have the boundary line between 
that State and Mississippi farther west than had before 
been fixed. Hence much difficulty was given to the ad- 
ministration, which was equally desirous to satisfy Georgia, 
and to do justice to the Creeks. The governor of Georgia 
insisted on the removal of the tribe, and threatened to take 
possession by force of the territory, which the State claimed, 
and then occupied by the Indians. It was in cotltempla- 
tion of the executive to resort to force, to prevent these pro- 
ceedings on the part of Georgia. At one period, there ap- 
peared imminent danger of a collision. But a new treaty 
was concluded, at Washington, by the federal government 
with the chiefs of the Creek tribe, in March, 1826 ; and th» 
military was not called out, as was apprehended at one 
time would be done. The last treaty or contract with the 
Creek tribe was confirmed in the Senate by a vote of thirty 
to seven. The treaty stipulated for the payment of a large 
sum to the tribe, and to guaranty the lands, not expressly 
ceded by them.t The difficulty was thus adjusted for 
some time ; but disputes arose soon after, with that and 
other tribes in the vicinity respecting their removal. 

* Tlie eondaot of indiyidoals or even of its own agents, the goTemment 
ooaM not aliRrajs oeotrol, nor wholly prevent their wrong doings in all in- 
itancee. 

t When the House of Representative passed the bill making appropriationa 
to carry into effect the treaty made with the Creeks in 1826, the members 
from Georgia opposed it, and entered their protest against it in form; stating, 
Ikat in their opinion it was unconstitutional, that the former treaty of March, 
182§, was the law of the land; that the treaty last concluded was injurious to 
their State, and ought not to have been confirmed, but with the approbatioa 
of Georgia. 

By Am treaty, it waa agreed to fumiah variona artklea to aiteh of the 
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In April, 1825, an act waa passed for surveys, under* 
the direction of (lie President, for the purpose of internal 
improvements, to be confined, however, to works of a na- 
tional character : and Congress was informed in the annual 
message at this time, that the Board of Engineers bad be^ 
employed a great part of the year 1826. They had com- 
pleted the surveys necessary to ascertain the practicability 
of a canal ironji the Chesapeake bay, to the river Ohio ; and 
had also made progress In surveys for a national road from 
the seat of the federal government to New Orleans ; and 
for uniting the waters of the lake JSIemphremagog with 
the Connecticut river. 

Surveys for other works of national importance had then 
been partially made : as the continuation of the Cumberland 
road farther west ; a road from Missouri to Mexico ; and 
roads in the territories of Florida, Arkansas, and Michigan. 
The latter, being under the immediate and sole government 
of the UnUed States, was believed to justify these expend- 
itures for the construction of public roads. The members 
of Congress, who opposed appropriations for internal im- 
provements, generally approved of the surveys and works 
mentioned above. 

After referring to the progress made in surve3rs for na- 
tional roads and canals, the President expressed an opinion 
in favor of internal improvements in a more enlarged and 
extended manner. He spoke of the acts of European gov- 
ernments, designed for the general advancement of science, 
and of works of public benefit, in a national view, as they 
added to the strength, prosperity, or ornament of the re- 
spective countries. And he intimated, that the g^eral 
grants of power to the federal government in the Constitu- 
tion would authorize the appropriation of the public funds 
to various works of national importance and convenience. 
His predecessor had expressed doubts of the constitutional 
power of Congress for such objects, except in cases of man- 
ifest public necessity and general interest. '' The great 
objex^t of the institution of civil government " — said Mr. 
Adams, when alluding to this subject — '4s the improve- 
ment of the condition of those who are parties to the social 
compact : and no government, in whatever form consti- 



M wottldi within two yean, remove lo the west of BinMimppi, their expenee* 
of removal, and also a ae^Miort for qne yeai^ after their settlement A part of 
the Creeka then exiweaaed^a diapdsition to remove : and eommiaiioneM were 
tii» be a|i|ieintedby the United 9tatea to join with the cfaiefB of tiie tribe, to 
anrvey uid locate a tract for them; whieh waa to be without the bomda of 
.any Slatt or teiriloffy, vaA to be penrnnently and inviolably awsvnd to them. 
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tuted, can accomplish the lawful ends of its institution, but 
in proportion as it improves the condition of those over 
ixrhom it is established. Roads and canals, by multiplying 
and facilitating the communications and intercourse between 
distant regions, and multitudes ttf m^i, are among the 
most important means of improvement. But moral, polit- 
ical, intellectual improvement, are duties assigned by the 
Author of our existence, to social no less than to individ- 
ual man. For the fulfilment of those duties, governments 
are invested with power ; and to the attainroflut of the end, 
the progressive improvement of the condition of the gov- 
erned, the exercise of delegated power is a duty as sacred 
and indispensable as the usurpation of power, not granted^ 
is criminal and odious. Among the first, perhaps the very 
first instrument, for the improvement oif the condition of 
men, is knowledge ; and to the acquisition of much of the 
knowledge, adapted to the wants, the comforts, and the 
enjoyments of human Ufe, public institutions and semina- 
ries of learning are essential." 

These were very correct and important santimeoits* But 
the question arose, whether the federal government was 
instituted for such purposes; or had authority from the 
Constitution to expend the public funds for these various 
objects. The State legislatures, if true to their constituents, 
would not fail to provide for such benefits and improve- 
ments. Qut the general government was not instituted 
with a view to these objects. It is one of limited or spe- 
cific powers. And many, probably the majority of C<mi- 
gress and of the people, believed the federal legislature was 
not vested with authority to construct works of internal 
improvements, unless of a national character, and such as 
a State was not competent to accomplish. If the general 
grants of power were construed in an unrestricted sense, 
there would be no limits to the legislation of Congress, even 
in the most minute and local respects. In another part of 
this message, the President said — '' The Constitution, under 
which we are assembled, is d charter of limited power." 

The naval force of the Union — the message stated — had 
been employed during the year in the Mediterranean, the 
Weal Indies, and the coast of South America : one public 
ship had been occasionally cruisifl^ on the coast of Africa, 
and one on the coast of Labrador and the fishing grounds 
of Hudson's bay. The im{X)rtance of a naval force, for the 

Erotection of the extensive and increasing commerce of the 
fnited States, was urged on the consideration of Congress, 
with great emphasis. The President said — '^ it was the 
40 
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only aim, by which the power of our confederacy could be 
estimated or felt by foreign nations, and the only perma- 
nent military force, which will not be dangerous to our 
own liberties at home." — '* A permanent naval peace estab- 
lishment, therefore, adapted to our present condition, and 
adaptable to that gigantic growth with which the nation 
is advancing in its career, is among the subjects which 
have already occupied the foresight of the last Congress, 
and which will still deserve serious deliberation. Our 
navy, commenced at an early period of our present polit- 
ical organization, upon a scale commensurate with our in- 
cipient energies, the scanty resources and the comparative 
indigence of our infancy, was even then found adequate to 
cope with all the powers of Barbary, save the first ; and 
with one of the principal maritime powers of Europe. At 
a period of further advancement, but with little accession 
of strength, it not only sustained with honor the most im- 
equal of conflicts, but covered itself and our country with 
un&ding glory. But it is only since the close of the late 
war, that, by the number and force of the ships of which 
it was composed, it could deserve the name of a navy ; 
and yet it retains nearly the same organizati(Mi as when 
it consisted of only five frigates. The rules and regula- 
tions, by which it is governed, urgently call for revision ; 
and the want of a naval school of instruction, correspond- 
ing with the Military Academy at West Point, for the for- 
mation of scientific and accomplished officers, is felt with 
daily increasing aggravation." 

Mr. Adams recommended the establishment of an addi- 
tional executive department, at this time, to be denominated 
the interior or home department ; as the duties of the Secre- 
tary of State had much increased, and the foreign affairs of 
the United States woidd require his whole time. He also 
considered a revision of the Judiciary highly necessary, on 
account of the increased and extended population of the 
country, since its first establishment. And he suggested 
the expediency of establishing a miUtary post at the month 
of Columbia, or Oregon river; and of a more full explora- 
tion of the northwest coast of America, than had be^re 
been done. 

The President made a* proposition to Congress, at this 
time, of great political interest. It was that the United 
States take part in a Congress, to be held at Panama, to 
be composed of delegates from the republics of Mexico, 
Colombia, and Central America ; to deliberate on subjects 
of importance to each, and in which the welfare and in- 
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terest of all might be involved. These republics had agreed 
to hold such a meeting,* and had invited the United States 
tote there represented by its ministers or delegates. This 
invitation had been accepted by the President; and he 
gave Congress information, that ministers would be com- 
missioned to attend and to take part in the deliberation, so 
far as might be compatible with the neutral state and char- 
acter which it was tlie interest and intention of the fed- 
eral government to maintain. 

This proved a subject of much discussion in Congress ; 
and several members complained, that the President had 
exceeded his constitutional authority, by accepting the in- 
vitation to join in the Congress proposed. It was contended, 
that he should have had an opinion of Congress in favor 
of a declaration to accept it; especially, the approbation 
and advice of the Senate for such a measure. Congress 
had, indeed, two years before, passed a resolution author- 
izing the President to appoint a minister to either of the 
South American republics, which had asserted and lone 
maintained theh independence, if in his opinion it should 
be proper for purposes of trade, or the welfare of the United 
States. But the present proposal vr^s of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, and not justified by the former resolution 
of Congress. For this plan might conmiit the peace of the 
Union, and involve the country in a war, provoked or oc- 
casioned wholly by the conduct of the South American 
republics. And it was believed, that, for the purposes both 
of commerce and of friendship, an Envoy at each separate 
republic wonld be sufficient. The President had indeed 
observed, that the Envoys sent to the proposed Congress 
would be instructed not to enter into an alliance merely 

Eilitical, or for the purpose of uniting the destinies of the 
nited States with those of the republics in the south ; 
but he believed it might be of great benefit to the nation 
to have delegates present at the intended meeting, if they 
did not take so full and decided a part in the proceedings 
as those who had invited them should dejsire, nor give any 
pledges of an alliance of any sort. The House of Represen- 
tacives called for further statements from the President, as 
to the views of those who proposed the Congress of Pan- 
ama, and invited the United States to take part in the meet- 



* It was supposed t« be first suggested by General Bolivar, soma time at 
the head of tlie repablic of Colombia; and that Peru and Chili slionld also 
jem in it The views of Bolivar were to form a dose alliancey and to pledge 
mntoal aaeistanee to reeist Eoropeaa aggressions. 
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ing ; and also as to his views respecting the powers and 
instnictions he should give to such delegates, if they were 
commissioned. So far as the views of the President were 
expressed in his public message, they were not liable to 
exception, but were just and prudent ; nor did it appear 
that he was more disposed to assent, €ft to establish any 
connection with the new republics in the south, than his 
predecessor had been. 

The committee of the Senate, which had the subject un- 
der consideration several weeks, reported, in March, that it 
was inexpedient to send Envoys from the United States to 
the proposed Congress. But the report was not accepted ; 
there being only nineteen votes in ravor of the report, and 
twenty-four against it. And the nomination of two persons, 
as delegates to the meeting at Panama, was then confirmed 
by a similar majority of the Senate. One of them, Mr. 
Sargent of Pennsylvania, afterwards proceeded on the mis- 
sion ; but the Congress was not holden as had been proposed. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the character and welfare of 
the United States, that it failed. It would have jeoparded 
the peace of the nation, and have also been a deviation from 
the settled policy of the goverimient to form a confederacy 
c^ any sort with the Mexican and South American repub- 
lics ; commercial objects could be sufficiently promoted by 
separate treaties with each. And having accepted the invi- 
tation to attend the Congress, and commissioned agents to 
be present, the United States seemed to give a pledge to 
take part in the designs of the confederacy ; and a refusal 
then to unite in the general objects of the Convention would 
have given offence, and produced future difficulties. It was 
evidently the desire of those who invited the United States 
government to send deputies to the Congress of Panama, 
that it should unite effectually with the new republics in 
the south, for political purposes,* even to a forcible re« 
sistance to any efforts by European governments to estab* 
lidi their former power over those provinces. But to this 
the people of the United States were strongly opposed ; and 
therefore generally disapproved of the federal government 
taking any part in the projects or deliberations of that ccm- 
vention. 

The motives of the executive were admitted to be land* 
able and patriotic ; and his ready acceptance of the invita- 
tion to have delegates from the United States in the pro- 

* A treaty of unity and commerce was made with Colombte, in October, 
1S24 ; and with Centad America, in December, 1826. 
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posed Congress, was proof of his desire to favor and support 
the great cause of civil liberty ; but the conduct of the Presi- 
dent was not approved, in declaring that delegates should 
attend, without having the express sanction of Congress, or 
the previous opinion of the Senate in favor of the measure. 
It was said, that the President had exceeded his constitu- 
tional power, by promising to send delegates to the proposed 
Congress, without knowing the views of the Senate, the 
co-ordinate branch of government, possessed of authority to 
form treaties. And that, els, the powers of the delegates to 
such a body as the Congress of Panama was understood to 
be, would far exceed those of common Envoys, and might 
lead, to most important and extensive results, affecting the 
future destiny of the United States, a solemn act of the na« 
tional legislature would be necessary to justify the measure* 
An objection was also made to the measure, from the con- 
sideration that the question of slavery was to be discusised 
in the Congress proposed. This objection was urged bjr 
members of the Senate from some of the slave holding States, 
who believed that principles might be recognized on the sub-- 
ject, and plans concerted, which would interfere with the con- 
tinuance of slavery in any part of the United States ; which 
would be contrary to the spirit of the federal Constitution, 
and produce incalculable evils in the southern parts of the 
Union. 

Had the declarations of the President, contained in his 
message relating to this subject, been carefully and can- 
didly considered by the members of Congress, there prob- 
ably would have been less censure expressed as to his 
conduct Whether the measure was a wise one, was in- 
deed a question of very great importance, and required ma- 
ture deliberation, as it might be followed by results injuri- 
ous to the welfare of the United States. And it was, there- 
fore, a proper subject of consideration with Congress, 
whether delegates should be sent to the Convention at 
Panama. But an opinion different from that given by the 
President, might have justly been expressed by members of 
Congress, without impeaching the judgment or the motives 
of the executive. That the President proposed no more 
than to employ Envoys to attend the meeting at Panama, 
where the republics of Mexico, Central America, (Guati- 
mala,) Colombia, Peru, and Chili, would be represented, 
will appear from a reference to his message to Congress on 
the subject. ^^ With regard to the objects in which the 
agents of the United States are expected to take part in the 
deliberations of that Congress, [at PanamaJ I deem it 
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proper to premise, that these objects* did not form the only 
nor even the principal motive for my acceptance of the in- 
vitation. My lirst and greatest inducement was, to meet in. 
the spirit of kindness and friendship, an overture made in 
that spirit by three sister republics of this hemisphere. 

" Among the topics enumerated, as intended to be pre- 
sented for discussion at Panama, there is scarcely one in 
which the result of the meeting will not deeply affect the 
interests of the United States. Even those in which the 
belligerent States alone will take an active part, will have 
a powerful effect upon the state of our relations with the 
American, and probably with the principal European States. 
Were it merely tha.t we might be correctly and speedily 
informed of the proceedings of the Congress, and of the 
progress and issue of their negotiations, I should hold it 
advisable that we should have an accredited agency with 
them, placed in such confidential relations with the other 
members, as would ensure the authenticity, and the safe 
and early transmission of its reports. Of the same enumer- 
ated topics are the preparation of a manifesto, setting forth 
to the world the justice of their cause, and the relations 
they desire to hold with other Christian powers ; and to 
form a convention of navigation and commerce, appUcable 
both to the confederated States and to their allies. Most 
of the new American republics have declared their assent 
to the doctrine, that no European power has a right to es- 
tablish future colonies in either continent of America; and 
they now propose, among the subjects of consultaticm at 
Panama, to take into consideration the means of making 
effectual the assertion of that principle, as well as the 
means of resisting interference Irom abroad with the do- 
mestic concerns of the American governments. 

** In alluding to these means, it would obviously be pre- 
mature at this time, to anticipate that which is offered 
merely as matter for consultation : or to pronounce upon 
those measures which have been or may be suggested. 
The purpose of this government is to concur in none which 
would import hostility to Europe, or justly excite resent- 
ment in any of her States. Should it be deemed advisable 
to contract any conventional agreement on this topic, our 

* So far as stated by the aathorities of Colombia, which gave the mvitatioii, the 
obje<^ were political as well as commercial ; and had in yiew an alliance lor 
the defence of republican principles and institutions, in opposition Co any inter- 
ference Irom European governments. But there was some vagueness in the 
language of the paper containing the inyitation ; and this was one objection 
to sendiiig «ny agents to Panama. 
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views would extend no further than to a mutual pledge of 
the parties to the compact, to maintain the principle, in 
application to its own territory, and to permit no colonial 
lodgments, -or establishment of European jurisdiction upon 
its own soil — and with respect to the obtrusive interference 
from abroad, if its future character may be inferred from 
that which has been, and perhaps still is exercised in more 
than one of the new States, a joint declaration of its char- 
acter, and exposure of it to the worlds may be probably all 
that the occasion would require. And whether the United 
States should or should not be a party to such a declara- 
tion, may justly form a part of the deliberation. 

" That there is an evil to be remedied, needs little in- 
sight into the secret history of late years, to know, and 
that this remedy may be best concerted at the Panama 
meeting, deserves at least the experiment of consideration. 
A concert of measures, having reference to the more ef- 
fectual abolition of the African slave trade, and the consid- 
eration of the light in which the political condition of the 
island of Hayti is to be regarded, are also among the sub- 
jects mentioned by the minister from the republic of Colom- 
bia, as suitable for deliberation at the proposed Congress. 

^^ And lastly, the Congress of Panama is believed to 
present a fair occasion for urging upon all the new States 
of the south, the just and liberal principles of religions lib- 
erty ; not by any interference whatever in their internal 
concerns, but by claiming for our citizens, whose occupa- 
tions or interests may call them to occasional residence in 
their territories, the inestimable privilege of worshipping 
their Creator according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences.* 

** Under all these circumstances, the government of the 
United States, far from consulting the dictates of a policy 
questionable in its morality, yielded to an obligation of 
duty of the highest order, by recognizing as independent 
States, nations, which after deliberately asserting their 
rights to that character, have maintained and established 
it against all the resistance, which had been or could be 
brought to oppose it. This recognition is neither intended 
to invalidate any right of Spain, nor to affect the employ- 
ment of any means, which she may yet be disposed or eu- 

* White this declaration was deemed highly honorahle to the President, as 
a man and a Christian, it wa9 considered by some individoals to be improper 
in his official station, as chief magistrate of a political government, which had 
no authority in religious concerns ; and as delegates of the United States 
would attend, if they attended at all, chiefly for commercial porpoeea. 
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abled to use, with the view of reuniting those provinces to 
the rest of her dominions. It is the mere acknowledgment 
of existing facts, with a view to the regular establishment, 
with the nations newly foraied, of those relations, political 
and commercial, which it is the moral obUgation of civil- 
ized and Christian nations to entertain reciprocally with 
one another 

" I can scarcely deem it otherwise than superfluous to 
observe, that the assembly will be, in its nature, diplomatic, 
and not legislative : that nothing can be transacted there 
obligatory upon any one of the States to be represented at 
the meeting, unless with the express concurrence of its 
own representatives; nor even then, but subject to the rati- 
fication of its constitutional authority at home : the faith 
of the United States to foreign powers cannot otherwise be 
pledged. I shall, indeed, in the first instance, consider the 
assembly merely as consultative : and although the pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States will be empowered to re- 
ceive, and refer to the consideration of their government, 
any proposition from the other parties in the meeting, they 
will be authorized to conclude nothing, unless subject to 
the definitive sanction of this government, in all its consti- 
tutional forms. It has therefore seemed to me unnecessary 
to insist, that every object to be discussed at the meeting, 
should be specified with the precision of a judicial sentence, 
or enumerated with the exactness of a mathematical 
demonstration." * 

* Very elaborate speeches were made in Congress, while this subject was 
tuider consideration. In favor of having delegates from the United States in 
the proposed meeting at Panama, were Webster and Everett of Massachnsetts, 
Verplanck of New York, McLane of Delaware ; and opposed to it, Barbovr, 
Rives and Archer of Virginia, Hamilton and McDnfTee of Sooth Carolina, and 
Forsyth of Georgia. In the coarse of the debate, various amendments were 
proposed to the resoluUon, the most material was one offered by McLane of 
Delaware, to this effect — that no promise or pledge be given by the delegates, 
by which the United States would be bound to take part in any disputes be- 
tween the South American States and Spain ; or to enter into any political 
alliance. The amendment was opposed, as it viraa believed to interfere with 
the prerogative of the executive. 

The following remarks on the message of the Ptesident to Congress — in 
which he stated his views, at great length, respecting the proposed meeting, at 
Panama, of delegates from the United States, Mexico, And the repnblicBof 
Central South America — appeared in a London paper of April following : 

" A more important state paper has rarely been submitted to public con- 
sideration. It announces, with great distinctness, the policy intended to be 
pursued by the United States, in their intercourse with the new nations of 
America : and its tone, (with some slight exceptions,) is snfiieiently calm and 
moderate. Our only doubt is, whether the actuating spirit of the whole, be 
not a larger ambition than perhaps the Preaident woiild> even to himself) be 
disposed to own. 
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Much of the time of Congress, during the months of Jan- 
uary, February, and March, of this session, (1826^) was 
occupied in discussing propositions to alter the Constitution, 
relating to the election of President, with a view to prevent 
a choice by the House of Representatives, and to provide 
for the elecrion, by agents of the people in the several 
States, chosen for that express purpose. The propositions 
offered on this subject, contemplated a second trial by the 

*' We have always foand a great awkwardness and dtfficalty in speaking of 
the United Statea aa a nation, fqr want of one simple and, expressive term bj 
which to designate them. Now that America is divkled into several indepea* 
dent sovereignties, it becomes absurd to call any one of them the Amenean 
government. The people of the United States are now, for the first time, 
sarroanded by commnnities just rising into political existence ; each of which 
is far inferior tb them, in population, wealth, in milhaty and naval force,' fai 
aeience, in experience, in all the elementaof power» physical and meraL 
These nations must of coarse form a system of international comraimion with 
each other ; and of that system, the United St{ites evidently wish to place 
themselves at the head. We do not say, that the desire of influence thna 
ovlnced is unnatural ; nor do we assert that it is absolotely impolitic ; bat it 
does appear to ua to demand the vigilance of other great powers ; and mora 
especially of the greatest power at present existing, our own. It is perhape 
a flattering reflection to thoso 

f * Who tpenk the toofus 

That Bhaktpmra tpoko, th« faith ajd moraif bold 
Which Miltoa held,' 

tocoMider, that, in each hemisphere, the nation manifestiy ontshioittg all 
the others, is British, in birth, and language, and spirit If the continent of 
America, with its dependent islands, could be wholly separated, in viewa and 
interests, from the other quarters of the glohe, we should feel a just national 
pride, that the sons of our ancestors held, in those remote regions, the balanoo 
of power, and guided the march of civilization. Perhaps some . such polilieal 
vision may have crossed the roiod of Mr. Adams ; for. he says, ' America has 
a set of primary interests, which have none or a remote relation to Europe, 
and therefore the interference of Europe in ttin^e concerns should be sponta- 
neously withheld.* To this doctrine, we cannot entirely snbecribe. We ad- 
mit, that there are many modes, in which the European powers ongfal not to 
interfere. For instance, the members of the Holy Alliance should not pretend 
to dictate to the ex-colonies of Spain any ^rms of concession, much less of 
aobmission, to the mother country : but it is by no means so clear to us, that 
there are not many primary interests of the American nations, with which it 
would be no less jost or politic in us, than in the people of the United States, 
to interfere : and, at all events, we should have an undoubted right to oppose 
the interference of any power whatever, if it were pushed so far aa to conflict 
with our own welfare. 

" The President says, ' the first principle which will guide the United States, 
in their intercourse with the new nations, is dinniere$tedne$$.' This ia, ao 
doubt, highly laudable in intention, and we have only to hope that it will be 
constantly followed in practice. The next principle is, good urill, which we 
see no reason to question. The third, and rather more tangible principle, is 
reciprocity. These are all the principles which Mr. Adams enumerates ; but 
it appears to us, we confess, that the objects, which he afVerwards states, aa 
fikely to oome into discussion at Panama, do not lie within quite ao narrow a 
ciicle." ' 

41 
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people, or their immediale agents^ whto there should be uo 
choice at the first time of voting. The desire to alter the 
Constitution in this respect, was the more general and the 
more earnest, as the then late election of President had de- 
volved on the House of Representatives, in consequence of 
there being ho choice by, the electoral colleges in the sevefal 
States. It was urged, that in the event of an election of 
President, by the Representatives, there would be an oc- 
casion, for undue influence, and for intrigue; and it was 
even pretended, that such influence an4 intrigue had been 
exerted in the recent election of the chief ma^st^te of the 
Union. There was no evidence of such influence, nor was 
it even rendered probable that any corrupt measures had 
been pursued in makirrg the election. But the . political 
enemies of the President seized upon the ooeaeion, to rea- 
der him unpopular, and to press an alteration of the Coh- 
stitution^ for the purpose of preventing an election by the 
House of Representatives at any future period. The pnop- 
oeitiiona w<^e various, as to the mode of securing an elecr 
tion by the people, by the several States, and no specific 
amendment was agreed upon by the requisite majority, to 
be oflisred to the people. Many members of Congress were 
opposed to all the propositions {)resented for an alteration 
of the Constitution ; believing that the mode pointed out 
Was attended with as little difiiculty or danger as any 
which had been or could be proposed.* 

The question of a general bankrupt law was again dis- 
eossed during this session of Congress, and there was a 
■prospect, at one period, that a law would ha\re been passed 
on the subject. Some of the ablest men then in the national 
legislature were advocates for such a law, in the belief that 
it would prove highly beneficial to the merchante and 
other traders, while it could not operate injuriously to any 
other classes in the community. The opinion of the ma- 
jority was favorable to an extension of the provisions and 
benefits of the bill to other classes of citizens, and diflferent 
views were expressed with reference to someof thedetaiU, 
and no law was matured on the subject. 

The power of Congress to appropriate the publia funds 
for internal improvements, especially foi^ roads, the nril- 
ity of which were necessarily limited to a part of the 



^ Mr. Everett of Massachuietts, opposed the proposition with great ahilitf 
and eloquence ; and contended that the will of th» people was as sure to be 
followed in the present manner of electing the President, as by any ntethod 
which was pft posed. 
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nation, was under consideration a^in with the federal 
legislature, at this time. The question arose on a propo- 
sition to expend a further sum for repairing and extending 
the Cumberland road. This road was considered of great 
national advantage and convenience; as it furnished a 
commodious way from the Atlantic settlements to thje Ohio 
river, and to the extensive and populous coimtry i^ the 
valley of the Mississippi, west of the Alleghany mountains^ 
Some members favorea this project, who were opposed to 
internal improvements generally, by Congress, on the prin^ 
ciple, that the Constitution gave no power for the purpose. 
On sevleral occasions, when the subject was presented 
Congress was nearly equally divided. But after the road 
was opened and made, it was considered proper, by those 
who usually v6ted against internal improvements, jhat the 
Cumberland road should be repaired, and. put in a goo4 
condition for travel ; and that it was as proper to extend it 
jStill farther we;st, as to have made it to the Ohio river. 

President Madison and President Monroe had beeri op^ 
posed to internal improvements by Congress, except for 
Xiational objects of evident necessity, or great importance. 
Jn March, 1806^ when Mr. Jeflferson was President, an act 
was passed for making jbl road from Cumberland, in th6 
State of Maryland, or near that pl^ce, and on the north 
bank of the Potomac river, to the river Ohio. Afterwards, 
and at different periods, money was appropriated to finish 
BXid repair the road. It was now brought forwartj jn the 
general appropriation bill, an item of which was eighty 
thousand dollars for repairs of this road, and also for its 
continuance farther west. The appropriation was opposed 
by those who doubted the authority of Congress to expenA 
xnoney for such objects ; while others, who were reluctant 
in Toting money for internal improvements on general prin- 
ciples, were in favor of the appropriation in this case, as it 
would be of great public convenience ; and as the road, to 
be useful at all, imperiously required repairs. In 1820, 
Congress also authorized the President to cause a road to 
be laid out from the river Ohio to the Mississippi, which 
was to be a continuation of the Cumberland road. 

The vote, at this time, for an appropriation to repair* the 
Cumberland road, indicated the views of members of Coti* 

ElteBd on the subject of internal improvements ; for it was 
ong discussed, and several members went fuUy into the 
eonstitutionality of this and similar measures. In the 
SenJBite, the votes given, were twenty-three in favor and 
fifteen against the appropriation. And in the House of 
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Bepresetitatiyes, they were ninety-two to sixty-three. And 
al the same session, Congress authorized thQ executive to 
subscribe on behalf of the government for shares in the 
Dismal Siwramp canal, .;so called, within the State of Vir- 
ginia, to the amount of sixty thousand dollars; which was 
a direct recognition of the power of Congress to construct 
works for the public convenience. An act was also passed 
for a survey in Florida, with a view to construct a canal 
across the peninsula, from the Atlantic to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

At this session, a bill wa:s reported by the committee on 
the Judiciary, p)*oviding for the appointmient of two ad- 
ditional Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; and for holding Circuit Courts in the western parts 
of the Union, in more places than was required by the 
former laws of Congress. The population had greatly in- 
creased in that section of the cotmtry, and the public 
business 'called for a larger number of Judges, and for 
additional places of holding the federal courts. But a 
disagreement arose tetween the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, respecting the extent of the respective 
circuits proposed to be formed, and no law was passed on 
the subject. The conduct of the Senate in this affair, was 
very singular, and gave occasion to some severity of re- 
mark. The joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Repress tatives had agreed to the provisions of the bill re- 
.ported, but the former subsequently made an alteration of 
iDCommodious practical effect, by proposing new circuits, 
of unequal territory or population; and, with great per- 
tinacity, adhered to the changes they proposed in the 
original bill, when desired by the House to have a com- 
jnittee of conference, as is usual in all similar cases. The 
jnajority for the original bill, in the House, was very large ; 
for it was so formed as evidently to consult the public 
eoQvenience ; and no reason was given by the Senate to 
justify the course pursued in that branch of the legislature. 
Whether it were owing to party views, or to a spirit of 
mere caprice, was uyicertain and conjectural. 

A law was passed during this session of the national 
legislature, directing the appropriation of land, for the sup- 
port of schools in all the townships and parts of townships 
jbelQJOging to the United States, where lots had not been 
previously set apart for that object. There was an* act of 
Congress, of a former date, granting a lot of land for schools 
jor academies, in surveying townships on the public do- 
luaina. It was now required, that similar appropriations 
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be made in fractional parts of townships; and no one 
doubted the right of Congress to make such appropriaticns. 
Bui those disposed to a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion might have said, that all the public lands should be 
sold for the benefit of the public treasury, and none granted 
for schools or roads. 

This was a protracted and arduous session ; and several 
important subjects were under consideration, other than 
those already noticed, on which there was no mature 
action. A bill for an allowance to' the officers and soldiers 
of the continental army, in the Revolution, who' enlisted 
for the term of the w^r, and served to the close, and to 
whom half pay for life, or a bounty, had been promised 
by Congrfess, in 1780 and, 1781, was proposed, and ably 
urged, by Hemphill of Pennsylvania, Webster of Massa- 
chusetts, Drayton of South Carolina, and others ; but it 
did not receive the sanction of the majority. Objections of 
different kinds were offered to the proposition, and no bill 
was formed, which, in all its details and provisions, could 
obtain the approbation of Congress; and yet there was 
evidently a sentiment prevailing among the members favor- 
able to an allowance of some sort ; and that as a matter of 
justice and equity, as well as of generosity and gratitude. 

The claim of the State of Massachusetts for services of 
the militia, in 1812 — 1814, during the war with Great 
Britain, was a subject of debate for several days. The 
principal objection to an allowance of the claim was, that 
the militia were called out by the atithbrity of the State, 
and not in compliance with requisitions by the President or 
officers of the United States. It was not denied, that the 
service was performed, and that they were only called into 
the field when the danger of invasion existed, and their aid 
for defence was* needed. But, as the militia were not in all 
cases ordered out and placed when and where the United 
States officers proposed, it was contended there was no just 
demand on the general government for reimbursement of 
the expenses incurred. On the other hand, it was stated^ 
that the early calls for the militia, were not such as to make 
it constitutionally imperative on the governor of the State^ 
to place them under the control of the officers of the United 
States ; and that in all instances, in which they were in the 
field and under pay, there was a necessity for their services 
to defend the towns on the seaboard, and to repel invasion. 
Congress was adjourned before any decision took place on 
the question ; but at a subsequent session, a great part of 
the claim was allowed, after full proof that the services of 
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the mititia of that State were necessary for the defence of 
the country, 

A bill for a unifoim system of bankruptcy in the Uuiied 
States, was long debated in both branches of the legislature 
at tliis session ; and Sionie of the ablest men in Congress 
advocated it. But after various objections and several prop- 
ositions to alter the original bill, it was postponed in Ine 
Sjsnate, greatly to the regret of the trading and mercantile 

Cut of. the nation. In ail commercial countries, bankrupt 
wshave operated to the relief and benefit of the unfortu- 
nate: and secured to all creditors an equal advaijitage ;* 
whicn cannot otherwise b^ effected. Thene must have been 
some unjust prejudices in the niinds of the opponents of 
such a law ; or some misapprehension as to its operation and 
effect. For it is the only remedy yet found in trading.com*- 
Viunities, for the misfortunes of honest men. The cr^editor 
i» j»ot kept out of his demands by the law; for without it, 
he may receive nothing ; with it, he is certain of his share 
ill what estate the bankrupt possesses. 

Authority was given at this time for preparing a treatiae^ 
at the expense of the federal government, on. the culture of 
tt^ silk worm and of mulberry trees ; and for giving inform 
mation on the manufacture of silk in the United States.^ — 
The importation of silk goods amounted to more than seren 
millions of dollars in 1824 ; and in 1825, to ten millions : 
abont two millions ivere exported. In 1821, the amount of 
this article imported was not inore than half that of 1825.f 

The naessage of the President to .Congress, in December. 
i.826, at the commencement of the session, was a fUU and 
&Ubful statement of public measures, and of the political 
Qooditipn of the Upited States,^ at that period. It was highly 
creditable to his ability as a statesmaii, and his fidelity as i^ 
patriot. The members of Congress and the people could 
not &iil to learn from it the true state of the nation, as to 
its cQoneotion with foreign governments, or its internal af- 
iaira. In a domestic view, the federal republic ws^. traar 
quiji and prosperous : and with all other countrie^, it was 

* Fortj-6re miUiov of the public; debt liad now tMea paid, sioce 1S17 — la 
ibout eigbt yean, beflideB .other grejitt but nece^aary expenses : seventy-iun9 
miUioDs remained unpaid, which it was supposed might be cancelled in ten 
▼eara. Large sums were expended yearly for support of the aimj and iMr*7» 
«r ibrtifioations, surveys of pablie lands; and lor Indiavi purobaaes, avhieh varv 
ntmmfiBlif oiade from tS22 te 1925. 

t It was stated at this time, that in ITZ4 and 1775, in Geoigia, tha eukim 
jaf tka nidbenry tree and the silk worm had been much attended ta> Md tki^ 
J9P,Q|O0 tt^ of oooQoas were sent to Eof^land from that colony. 
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on terms of a friendly understanding ; though some subjects 
were still pending for discussion and settlement between 
them.' The federal government then had treaties with all 
the nations of Europe ; and nothing had occurred to indi- 
cate any unfriendly collisions. There were indeed differences 
of opinion on commercial subjects ; but efforts were assid- 
uously made to have them adjusted on terms farorablc to 
the United States. Most of the continental nations of Eir- 
rope had agreed to commercial intercourse with the United 
States on principles of a fair reciprocity. On severftl of 
them, th^ American citizens had demands for spoliations 
during the years of 1812 — 1815, and for some years pre- 
viously to that period. These had been repeatedly pressed 
on those governments, but without success. The claims 
were not abandoned by President Adams ; but, in several 
cases, under his able administration, they were admitted 
and allpwed. With the French government, there was a 
good understanding ; and in concluding a commercial treaty, 
it was liberal and friendly towards the United States; but 
it was very reluctant in yielding to the claims for depreda- 
tions on the property of American citizens by the govern- 
ment of that nation in former years. Of the friendly dis- 
position of the Russian Emperor towards the United States, 
the President spok6 very emphatically ; and referred to the 
character of the Emperor Alexander, then recently deceased, 
in terms of high commendation. 

The commercial relations between the United' Stales and 
Great Britain were far from being satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment of the former. England had long discovered & 
selfish or monopolizing spirit on the subject of trade and 
navigation with America : and various attempts had been 
made by former administratfons of the federal government^ 
to place the commerce of the United States, with that nation^ 
on " a more favorable basis, and to enjoy a real and just re- 
ciprocity of privileges and benefits." The trade with placea 
within the kingdom of Great Britain was almost entirelyr 
unexceptionable ; but the British colonial ports were shut 
againsif trade with the United States in American vessels ; 
or wa^so burthened with duties as to be wholly unprofitable. 
Gerunterrailing duties had been imposed by the goveAiment 
of 'tfie United States ; but their operation did not secure the 
benefits desired ; nor remove the disadvantages to the Amer- 
ioan merchants arising from British restrictions and regu- 
lations. President Adams early sent Mr. King* of New 

* In speakixaf of tkis appointment, the Preudent said, " one of oar moit 
diMtinguithid citizens has been despatched.'* And this commen&tion wflli 
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York to the British court, with a view.to regulate the com-- 
merce between the two nations on more favorajble terms 
than it then was, or before had been. Unfortunately, the 
state of tl;)is minister's health did not admitof his immediate 
attention to the subject. The same exclusive, unconciliatjng 
:spirit was also manifested by* the British administration at 
this tioie; for just before the American minister arrived in 
England, an order of the British council was issued, ex- 
rcluding the vessels of the United Sta,tes— after the first of 
December— frpm all Jheir colonial ports, excepting those 
immediately bordering on the territory of the Union. When 
the minister expostulate on thi^ measure, $o unexpected, 
he was informed, '^that, according to the ancient maxims 
^f policy of European nations, the trade bl" their colonies 
\(ras an . exclusi^re possession o( the mother country: and 
that all participation in it by other nations was a boon or 
.favor, not forming a subject of negotiation, but to be regu- 
lated bv legislative acts." The British government thus 
•abruptly declined all discussion respecting the trade between 
their colonies and the United States : and this measure was 
the mote surprising, in that the only reason, given for resort- 
iing to it ^t this time, when a special mission was instituted 
to adjust the embarrassments^ attending the colonial trade, 
was because the United States had not promptly and e^- 
ipressly accepted the terms offered by an act of the British, 
Parliament of July, 1825. In this respect, the government 
lof England discovered a less friendly, or accommodating 
.spirit towards the United States, than towards other nations. 
The principal difficulty arose from the policy of the British 
fgovernment, in excluding American vessels from their col- 
onial ports, to secure all the advantages of the trade to their 
owa subjects and in their own vessels. To obtain a proper 
3)6rtion of the carrying trade with the British colonies for 
citizens of the United States, had been the constant aim of 
the federal government, from its first establishment; but 
fair and liberal terms were never consented to by the ad- 
jninistration of Great Britain. President Adam^ was as 
unremitting in his efibrts to accomplish the object ^as any 
'of his .predecessors had ever been.* 

Justly do9 to Mr. King. A oian of more inflaepce wHb the British court oould 
•Dot probably have been selected in the whole country : and be had also^nni- 
formly asserted and defended the commercial rights of the United States. And 
Mr. Adams, in all Us previous public stations, had invariably insisted on a fair 
-teciproctty, in ihe regulations of trade and navigation with Great Britam and 
her colonies. 

* By an act of the British Parliament, the ^de with their American colonial 
ports was opened to other nations on more favomble terms than had formerly 
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The view of the finances of the United States, presented 
by the President, at this time, was highly favorable : though 
the revenue derived from imports was not altogether of so 
large an amount as for the preceding year. A severe shock 
had been experienced by the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of Great Britain, which had affected the revenue 
of the United States, as the importations from England 
were thereby reduced from those of 1826.* But this dim- 
inution, in the opinion of the President, was to be attributed 
in part to the flourishingcondition of domestic manufactures, 
and was therefore compensated by an equivalent eyen more 
important to the nation. This small deficiency in the rev- 
enue had not interrupted the payment of the usual portion 
of the public debt, in conformity to the system of annual 
reduction established by Congress ; being eleven millions of 
dollars, besides the interest on the whole, amounting to six 
millions; and leaving five millions and a half in the 
treasury at the close of the year. The receipts of the year 
were estimated at twenty-five millions and a half; and the 
public expenditures, of every description, did not amount to 
that sum by one and a half million. Within the period of 
ten years, the annual revenue had not been equal on two 
occasions to the necessary expenditures of the government, 
and a resort had been had to loans. But at this time, it was 
sufficient, after defraying all current expenses, to discharge 
the usual amount of the national debt, as well as to pay 
large sums due for interest. This judicious system was 
matured under the administration of Mr. JMonroe ;t but Mr. 
Adams observed and confirmed it ; and strongly urged a per- 
severance in this prudent and economical course, that the 
debt of the nation might be gradually reduced, and wholly 

been permitted, bat it ^bs required, tbat such nations as were desirous of en- 
ijBging in the trade, should, by a formal act within a specified period, agree to 
the terms proposed. The United States government did not declare its consent 
and agreement to the act of Parliament within the time mentioned; and when 
Mr. Kii^, and af\er him Mr. Gallatin were authorized to negotiate on the 
sobject, the British ministry declined; alleging, that it was a matter for legit- 
lative regulation. This determination was wholly unexpected, and serred to 
protract the difficulty and embarrassments of trade to ports in the West Indies, 
which was formerly pursued with great profit by citizens of the United States. 

* J*itkin states the whole amount of imports to be, in 1S26, ninety-six mil- 
lions of dollars, and in 1826, eighty-four millions and nine-hundred thousand 
dollars; of which sum, in 1825, thirty-six millions seven hondred and ten 
thousand dollars was firom Great Britain; and in 1826, twenty-eix millions 
and one hundred thousand dollars. 

t Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, proposed and advocated this provident 
plan. 
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extinguished within the period before contemplated. He 
was in favor of internal improvements, and of a gradual 
increase of the navy ; yet he considered it highly important, 
that the public debt should be constantly diminished, and 
the strictest economy practiced in the expenses of the gov- 
ernment In referring to the state of the army and navy, the 
President said, the former was well discipline and well gov- 
erned ; that although small, it was sufficient for all neces- 
sary purposes of the government, and as the germ of an 
efficient national force in any unforeseen exigency: while 
employment was found for the officers and soldiers com- 
posing it, in building and repairing fortifications, and in pro- 
tecting the inhabitants on the frontiers. The navy, he 
recommended to the attention of Congress, and expressed 
an opinion in favor of its gradual increase, agreeable to a 
system adopted during the administration of his predecessor. 
The voice of the country, he observed, was for its support, 
as the most proper and only safe means of defence, by force, 
in our government ; especially as it was an efficient pro- 
tection to commerce and navigation, so essential to the 
prosperity of the United States. 

" The gradual increase of the navy," said the President, 
" was the principle, of which the act of April, 1816, was 
the first development. It was the introduction of a sys- 
tem, to act upon the character and history of our country, 
for an indefinite series of ages. It was a declaration of 
Congress, at that time, to their constituents and to pos- 
terity, that it was the destiny and the duty of these con- 
federated States to become, in regular process of time, and 
by no petty advances, a great naval power.* That which 
they then proposed to accomplish in eight years, is rather 
to be considered as the measure of their means, than the 
limitation of their design. They looked forward for a 
term of years sufficient to the accomplishment of a definite 
portion of their purpose ; and they left it to their succes- 
sors to fill up the canvass, of which they had traced the 
large and prophetic outline. The ships of the line and the 
frigates, which they had in contemplation, will be shortly 
completed. The time which they allotted for the accom- 

!)lishnient of the work has more than elapsed. It remains 
or your consideration how their successors may contribute 

* This act provided for the buildmg of nine shipn of war, of Beventj^fonr 
gnni each, and twelve of forty-four gons each: and appropriated a miliion of 
doUara annually, for eight years, for that purpose. Congress did not manifest 
an opinion so strongly favorable to the increase of the navy as the Prendent 
expressed m his message. 
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their portion of toil and treasure, for the benefit of the suc- 
ceeding age, in the gradual increase of the navy." 

It appeared by the message of the President, on this oc- 
casion, that nearly a million and a half of dollars were 
required to pay the pensions, previously allowed by Con- 
gress, to the survivors of the soldiers of the Revolution : but, 
in his estimation, the appropriation was alike honorable and 
just.* 

The subjects mentioned by the President in his message, 
and recommended to the notice of Congress, engaged their 
early attention ; and were discussed in each branch of the 
legislature during the session ; but as it was closed the 
third of March, there was not sufficient time for maturing 
laws to carry into effect all the measures which he pro- 
posed. But few laws, of a very important or general 
character, were passed at this time, though others were 
urged with great ability and zeal by several members. 
There was, at this period, a very Arong feeling in Congress, 
as to the theory and views of the executive; and with 
many a disposition to scrutinize, more closely than com- 
mon, the recommendations oi the President Some sup- 
posed his objects were visionary or would be needless, and 
would draw after them great expenses : and he li^as also 

* IVf yery able state paper concluded m foUowi: — *^ I tnigt that U will 
not be deemed inappropriate to the occasion and purposes on wfaicfa you are ' 
•asembled, to indulge a momentary retrospeet, combining in a single glance* 
the period of our origin, as a national confederation with that of onr presem 
existence, at the precise interval of half a century from each other. Since 
yoor last meeting at this place, the fiftieth anniversary of the day when our 
Independence was declared, has been celebrated throughout the luid: and ob 
that day, when every heart was bounding with joy, and every voice was tuned 
to gratnlation, amid the blessings of freedom and independence* which the 
sires of a former age had handed down to their children, two of Uie principal 
actors in that solenm scene, the hand which penned the ever-memorable da- 
elaration, and the voice that sustained it in debate, were, bv one summons, at 
the distance of seven hundred miles (Vom each other, called before the Judge 
of all, to account for the deeds done upon earth. The departed, were cheered 
by the benedictions of their country, to which they left the inheritance of their 
fame and the memory of their bright example. If we turn our tboughte to the 
condition of their country, in the contrast of the first and last day of that half 
century, how resplendent and sublime is the transition frgm gloom to glory! 
Then glancing through the same lapse of time, in the condition of the individ- 
uals, we see the first day marked with the fullness and vigor of youth, in the 
ple^[^ of their lives, theb fortunes, and their sacred honor, to the*cause of free- 
dom and of mankind: and on the last, extended on the bed of death, with sense 
and sensibility left to breathe a last aspiration to Heaven of blessing upon their 
country: may we not humbly hope that to them, too, it was a pledge of transi- 
tion from gloom to glory; and that, while their mortal vestmenta were sinking 
into the clods of the valley » their emancipated spiriti wer^ ascending to t|ie |>Qi> 
aom of their God*'* 
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charged with entertaining such views of the Constitution, 
as that very extensive and internal improvements might 
justly be made, though there might be large expenditures 
in the execution. And the majority, at that period, were 
opposed to expenditures for such objects, except they were 
most plainly necessary for the public defence and safety. 
The political friends and opponents of the administration, 
were thus very equally divided. 

While the national legislature was in session, at this 
time, intelligence was received from the Envoy at the 
Court of London, that a Convention had been concluded, 
in November, between the United States and Great Britain. 
This Convention did not relate to commercial intercourse 
between the two countries;* for it has been seen that the 
British ministry had declined entering into any negotia- 

* The following articles, proposed by tbe President, will show his views of 
m proper commercial Convention with Great Britain — " Whereas,- by the trade 
as it now exists under the respective laws and regulations of the two nations, 
between certain ports of the British colonies in America and the West Indies, 
and the ports of the United States, discriminating duties and charges are recipro- 
cally imposed and levied on the vessels and cargoes of each nation in the ports 
of the other; and as it is the desire of the parties, for the reciprocal advantage of 
their citizens and subjects, to abolish all such discriminating duties and charges; 
}t is agreed, that upon the vessels of the United States, admitted by law 
into all and every one of his Britannic Majesty's colonial ports, and upon any 
goods, wares, or merchandize lawfully imported therein, in the said vessels, no 
other or higher duties of tonnage or impost, and no other charges of any kind 
flhall be levied or exacted, than upon British vessels, including all vessels of 
the colonies themselves, or upon the like goods, wares, or merchandizB im- 
ported into the said colonial ports from any other port or place whatever, in- 
eluding Great Britain and the colonial ports themselves: and diat upon the 
vessels of Great Britain admitted by law into all and every one of the ports of 
the United Stales, and upon any goods, wares, and merchandize lawfully im- 
ported thereia, in the said vessels, no other or higher duties on tonnage or 
impost, and no other charge of any kind shall he levied or exacted, than upon 
vessels of each and every one of the said States, or upon the like goods, wares, 
or merchandize imported into the United States from any other port or place 
whatever.'* 

" For the more perfect fulfilment of the intention of the high contracting 
parties, as expressed in the foregoing article, it is agreed, that the trade to 
which it has reference, shall continue on the footing on which it now stands 
by the laws and regulations of the two countries respectively; with the ex- 
oeption of the removal, by Great Britain, of the duties specihed in an act of 
Parliament* June, 1922, — and of those specified in an act of Parliament, An- 
fust, 1822, — and of the removal, by the United States, of all additional duties 
of tonnage, in the light of foreign tonnage duty, and of all additional duties of 
impost, in the light of foreign impost, existing against British vessels and 
merchandize coming to the United States from any of the said colonial ports. 
And the contracting parties pledge themselves to remove, reciprocally, the 
duties herein recapitulated, as well as all other discriminating duties and 
ehai|^s of whatever kind they may be, intended by this and the foregoing 
Article, to remove; it being the desire and intention of the parties to place the 
aforesaid trade upon a footing of perfect equality in all respects.'* 
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tions on the subject : but the object of the treaty was to 
provide for carrying into effect some parts of the treaty of 
Ghent, of 1815. The chief article was a stipulation to 
compensate for the capture and detention of slaves belong- 
ing to the southern States, during the war of 1812 — 1814.* 
This Convention was ratified by the President and Senate 
soon after it was received : and a law was promptly passed 
by Congress for giving efiect to its provisions. 

An appropriation of thirty thousand dollars was made 
for repairs on the Cumberland road : lands were reserved 
for seminaries of learning in Louisiana, in Florida, and in 
Arkansas ; and a grant of public land was made to the 
asylum of the deaf, and dumb, in Kentucky. — In several 
instances also, the President was authorized to cause sur- 
veys to be made for roads, and to lay them out, in the new 
territories — thus recognizing the propriety of expending 
the funds and property of the nation for internal improve- 
ments, and for the purposes of education : and affording 
proof that the majority in Congress at that time, were in 
lavor of promoting some objects of a general nature, at the 
expense of the federal government. 

A question on the President's authority to appoint diplo- 
matic agents in the recess of the Senate, or rather as to 
the extent of his constitutional power in the allowances 
made to them, arose in Congress, at this time ; and it was 
attempted to ifasten a charge on the executive of having- 
made a greater allowance in one instance than was proper 
or usual. The charge was, that the President had au- 
thorized an outfit, as well as an additional amount of salary 
to a son of Mr. King, who was left as Charge d' Affaires, 
at the British Court, on the return of the father, who had 
been Envoy Extraordinary to that government : but whose 
feeble health obliged him to retire from all public busi- 
ness. The propriety of having such a diplomatic agent 
at the British Court was very generally admitted; it 
was also admitted, that in the recess of the Senate, the 
President might justly make such appointment; and it 
was further considered, that the minister had properly de- 
signated his son, the Secretary of that legislation, to act in 
behalf of the United States after his retirement, so that 
their interest might not suffer. The principal charge then 

* Ths treaty stipnlated for the payment, by Great Britain, of the ■nm of 
#1,240,000 for compensatioii on account of the sl&vea carried away at that. 
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preferred was, that the President had not only added to 
the stipend, but allowed a sum as an outfit equal to a year's 
salary, though the person thus employed was then in Eng- 
land. 

The question was proposed by a member of the House 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Blair,) who was in the ranks of the 
opposition to Mr. Adams ; and who with many others, had 
yielded to a prevailing opinion, that the President was ex- 
travagant in the expenses of government. Mr. Forsyth of 
Georgia, vindicated the conduct both of the President, and the 
minister, Mr. King, in appointing one as Charge d' Affaires 
near the British government ; and in an additional com- 
pensation to that fixed by law for a Secretary of Legation. 
But, if the President had allowed an outfit in this case, he 
expressed the opinion that it was improper. The majority 
or a full moiety of Congress, at that period, were disposed 
to scrutinize the conduct of the executive, in all instances; 
in the belief, or with the pretence, that the President did 
not strictly conform to the provisions of law, and was in- 
clined to exercise too much discretion. The charge would 
lie, with far greater propriety, against the conduct of his 
successor, who often chose to assume responsibility, or to 
construe the constitution and the laws in accordance with 
his own views, and differently from the meaning given to 
them by former Presidents. And his political friends never 
failed to justify or excuse him ; although they had, before 
his presidency, strenuously contended that the executive 
should have little discretion, and should do nothing but by 
authority of express law. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate, by one of the mem- 
bers of that body, Mr. Dickerson, from New Jersey, for 
distributing a certain part of the public revenue among the 
several States. But the proposition was not received with 
much favor ; and after a short discussion the bill was de- 
nied a second reading. The plan proposed was, instead 
of expending large sums of the public money for internal 
improvements by the federal government, as was then and 
the year before strongly urged, and in some cases voted, 
that a portion of the national revenue, particularly from 
sale of lands, should be distributed among the States for 
such purposes; leaving it with the individual States to 
apply it to the particular improvements which each respec- 
tively might prefer. The plan originated in a wish to 
maintain State power and rights, and to prevent great ex- 
penditures by the national government, which would nat^ 
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uralty increase the influence and patronage of the govern- 
ment. It was contended also, that equal justice required 
such a measure. 

Great efforts were made again at this session of Congress 
for the passage of a law estahiishing a uniform system of 
bankruptcy. Mr, Hayne, of the Senate, from South Caro- 
lina, urged the adoption of a law for such a system with 
great ability and zeal ; as Mr. Webster of Massachusetts, 
and others had before done in the House of Representa" 
tives; but the bill was opposed, on the pretence that it 
would operate particularly for the relief of merchants, and 
would be of no benefit to the other classes of citizens. The 
system could not have been injurious to the farmer or me^ 
chanic ; and the objection that it was exclusively for the 
advantage of merchants, was therefore unreasonable. It 
was the suggestion of prejudice, or of narrow views; for it 
is the merchant and trader only who need such relief. 

The subject of commercial intercourse with the colonies 
of Great Britain was also discussed at great length, during 
this session of the national legislature. It was one of pe* 
culiar interest and importance ; for the trade with the British 
ports in the West Indies was so restricted by acts of Par- 
liament, that it could be pursued with but little profit by 
the citizens of the United States. Each branch oi the fed- 
eral legislature had a bill prepared on the subject ; and each 
was several times debated. They did not differ materially ; 
but it was said in the House of Representatives, that the 
bill before the Senate did not fully protect the interests of 
the United States merchants trading to those ports ; and no 
law was enacted as was proposed and expected. The differ- 
ence might have been adjusted by a committee of confer- 
ence of both Houses, as is usual in cases of disagreement ; 
but this was not done in season, and the close of the session 

!)revented it. And on the 17th of March, by virtue of a 
aw passed three years before, the President declared, by 
proclamation, that the trade with those ports was prohibited ; 
as the discriminating duties of the British government had 
not been removed. The proclamation of the executive, on 
this subject, referred to an act of Congress of March, 1823. 
which permitted the trade between the United States and 
the British ports in the West Indies to be free and unem- 
barrassed, so long as the latter should be open to American 
vessels, without additional duties, but, on an interdiction 
by the British government, of their colonial ports to vessels 
of the United States, authorizing the President to make 
such public proclamation; and an order of his Britannic 
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majesty in council had been issued in July, 1826. prohib- 
iting after December then next — and now passed — the trade 
and intercourse with those pons to American vessels. 
These various acts of interdiction, restricting the trade to 
the West Indies belonging to Great Britain, operated inju- 
riously to the citizens of the United States. But the exec- 
utive of the federal government had made repeated at- 
tempts to regulate the trade on terms more favorable, and 
in a conciliating and magnanimous spirit towards the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. 

The conduct of the State of Georgia, at this period, 
towards the Indians within its territorial limits, was such 
as to threaten a direct and forcible collision between that 
State and the federal government. The government of that 
State claimed lands, then and formerly occupied by the 
original tribes, and the entire control and authority over 
them ; though they remained on their lands by the consent 
of the general government, and treaties had been made with 
them, promising them protection, until the terms for their 
removal should be adjusted. The government of Georgia 
complained that they did not remove, or were not forcibly 
removed by the federal executive. That State also insisted 
on a compliance with an agreement, by treaty, with some 
of the chiefs of the Creek Indians, and then the principal 
tribe within that State; but which the majority of the 
tribe highly disapproved ; and which was superceded and 
annulled by a treaty made the year following, with the 
proper agents or chiefs of the tribe, and was also ratified 
by the President and Senate of tbe United States. The 
latter compact was more favorable to the Indians, as it 
gave them more time to remove, and engaged the support 
of the federal government until their voluntary removal. 
The executive of Georgia ordered a survey of the lands in 
dispute, and occupied by the Indians, contrary to the 
wishes and rights of the tribe ; and committed or threatened 
acts of encroachment which were highly offensive to the 
Creek nation. And, on their application to the executive 
of the nation, the United States troops were ordered to pro- 
tect them, and to prevent encroachments on their posses- 
sions. The governor of Georgia called on the militia to de- 
fend the Slate, and to be ready to carry into effect his 
orders, either against the Creek Indians, or the troops of the 
United States. His language and conduct were of a very 
menacing character. He impugned all authority of the 
federal government in the case, and assumed the right to 
treat the Indian tribe according to his will, and that of the 
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legislature of Georgia. His letters to the fede^I executive 
were indecorous, if not insolent ; and such as had never 
been used by the governor of a State to the chief magistrate 
of the Union.* Owing to the united firmness and prudence 
of the President, the difficulty was cured without resort to 
military force. The message of the President to Congress, 
on the subject, was committed in the House of Representa- 
tives to a select committee, and a report made the day 
following — the last day of the session — recommending the 
adoption of two resolutions, viz. ** That it is expedient to 
procure a cession of the Indian lands in the limits of 
Georgia — and, that until a cession is procured, the laws of 
the land, as set forth in the treaty of Washington, ought to 
be maintained by all necessary, constitutional, and legal 
means." There was also a report of the minority of the 
committee asserting " the right of Georgia to the soil and 
jurisdiction of the Indian lands within its limits — that the 
survey of those lands by Georgia was not improper — that 
the treaty at the Indian Springs, not having been constitu- 
tionally repealed, the rights of Georgia under it were un- 
impaired ; and that the President be requested to extinguish 
the claim of the Creek Indians to lands in Georgia, not com- 
prehended in the treaty of Washington." 

The Governor of Georgia contended for the validity and 
execution of the treaty at Indian Springs, (made the pre- 
ceding year, which was favorable to the claims and wished 
of that State for getting possession of the Indian lands,^ 
but which being disapproved by the majority of the CreeK 
tribe living there, had been set aside and annulled, by 
adopting a different treaty, the following year. Georgia 
claimed the fulfilment of the terms of the former treaty, 
while the federal executive insisted on observing the terms 
of the second agreement. When, therefore, the executive 
of Georgia ordered surveys of the Indian lands, in opposi- 
tion to the will of the Creek tribe, and contrary to the pro- 
visions of the second compact, the President, on complaint 
and request of the heads of that tribe, sent agents to desire 
the governor of Georgia to desist, and promised protection 
to the Creeks, according to engagements in the last treaty. 

* In a lettor to the Secretary of War, dated Febmary 17, 1S27, GoTemor 
Troop, flays, " You will distinctly anderstand, that I feel it my dot^ to resist 
to the utmost any military attack, which the government of the United States 
shall think proper to make on the territory, the people, or the sovereignty of 
Georgia ; and all measures necessary to the performance of this doty, accord- 
vag to our limited means, are in progress. I^m the first decitiTe act of bo^ 
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He also notified the gjovernor of Georgia, that if the military 
power should be employed by that State to enforce the order 
for a survey, he should' feel obliged, under the sanction of a 
law of 1802 on the subject, and also by an oUigeUian higher 
than any human authority^ to repel the force, and to protect 
the Indians in their rights, as recognized in the last treaty 
made with them. 

. The message of the President to Congress, on this sub- 
ject, produced a great excitement; and was censured, by 
members from Georgia and Alabama^ as rash and tending 
to an open and forcible collision between the United States 
and the State of Georgia. But a large majority supported 
the views and conduct of the President, and aisapproved 
of the proceedings of the governor of Georgia. Surely he 
could not justly be charged with rashness, in preferring, as 
he did, a civil and judicial process to a military force, to 
settle the difficulty ; and his declaration to employ force if 
necessary to protect the tribe, wsis sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution and law. The expression ^'of yielding to an ob- 
ligation higher than that of any human authority, '' was 
considered by some as unnecessary, if not improper ; as the 
President of the Union should know no authority, in his 
official civil acts, above or beyond that of law and the 
Constitution. 

A proposition was made in the House of Representatives 
to reimburse to those persons, who had been fined for vio- 
lations of the sedition law of 1798, the amount which they 
had paid, and an indemnity for loss of time, &c. The ol>- 
ject appeared to be a public expression of the opinion that 
the law was arbitrary and unconstitutional, as well as a 
desire to indemnify those who had been subjected to pecu- 
niary punishment. But the proposition was not received 
with favor by the majority of the House ; and the object of 
the mover was not attained. The majority were evidently 
convinced of the inexpediency of passing any law on the 
subject ; especially, at a period so lon^ after the obnoxious 
law had ceased to be in force. By rejecting the motion, at 
an early day after it was offered, a discussion, at once un- 
pleasant and useless, was happily prevented. 

Another efibrt was made at this Congress, to allow com- 
pensation to the officers of the continental army, who con- 
tinued in service till the close of the war of the Revolution, 
and were promised half pay for life, by the old Congress, in 
the year 1781. But the efibrt was unsuccessful at that 
time; owing in part to the shortness of the session, and in 
part to a want of agreement among those in favor of some 
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compensation, as to the amount, and to the manner of pay- 
ing it. At the following session, an act was passed making 
to these worthy veterans an honorable compensation. 

A bill for imposing additional duties on imported woollen 
goods for the purpose of giving aid to American manufac- 
turers, was again presented in Congress, at an early day of 
the session, and urged, as in several preceding years, with 
great zeal and effort. This subject had been frequently 

Sroposed and discussed in Congress for ten years. The first 
irect legislation on the subject, by the federal legislature, 
was in 1816 ^ though it was the policy of the government, 
from its first establishment, so to regulate trade with foreign 
nations — a principal object in the formation of the national 
government, with a view to the prosperity of commerce and 
to the augmentation of the revenue — as to encourage do- 
mestic manufactures of various kinds. At that period, a 
duty of twenty-five pr. ct. ad vcJoremwas laid on woollen im- 
ported goods. Those who afterwards engaged largely in 
that branch of manufactures were not satisfied with that 
rate of duties ; and by great activity and perseverance, ob- 
tained an additional law in 1824, by which a duty of thirty 
per cent was imposed ; to be increased the following year 
to thirty-three. In 1826 and '27, they asked and demanded 
higher impost duties on woollens. A bill for the purpose 
was long and ably discussed in both houses of Coiigress ; 
and in February, 1827, near the close of the session, the 
House of Representatives voted in favor of it ; but it met 
great opposition in the Senate, and was rejected. The 
manufacturers, however, did not relinquish their object. — 
In 1828, a convention was held in the State of Pennsylvar 
nia, by them and their friends from all parts of the Union.— 
when it was agreed to continue their efforts with the fedesal 
legislature, to grant further protection to woollen and cotton 
manu&cturers, to the extent of more than two hundred per 
cent in some cases, and on some description of goods, though 
it should operate to an entire prohibition.* They also gave 
to their plan the imposing name of the " American system ;" 
asserting, that the same system, or policy, was favored and 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, and by the 
administration, soon after the organization of the general 

« la 1SS0» eoane wooneu paid a dotj of twentj^ne per cent : in 1S27» it 
was tfairtj-eight, hj vurtae of the act of Congreis of 1824; and the convention 
at Uairiabnig, held in 1827, proposed from fiAy-aeven to two hundred and 
e^^-OM jper oent.! *' We want protection," ^said one of that conventioa, 
** wfaetbar H be Uty par oonL or one hundred and Bikf, And it matten nat, 
if it amonnta to pvohihitioB. We want j^roledioii.*' 
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govehiment. But it fully appears from the reports of Sec- 
retary Hamilton on the subject, and the measures he re- 
commended in 1790 and 1791, that he was not in favor of 
forcing manufactures by high duties. " Exorbitant duties 
on imported articles/' he said, ** serve to beget a general 
spirit of smuggling, which is always injurious to the fair 
trader, and eventually to the revenue itself They also tend 
to render other classes of the community tributary, in an 
improper degree, to the manufacturers, to whom high duties 
give a premature monopoly of the markets. Inaustry is 
also sometimes thus forced out of its natural channels into 
others, in which it flows with less advantage. And, in the 
last place, they indirectly oppress the merchant, who is often 
obliged to pay them himself, withput any retribution from 
the consumer." Some of the woollen and cotton manufac- 
turers themselves admitted that the tarifl* of 1824 aflTorded 
a sufficient protection ; and expressed their fears, that such 
exhorbitant duties would eventually prove unfavorable to 
the manufacturing interests of the United States.* 

A great portion of the citizens were opposed to the 
" American system," as explained and advocated by the 
manufacturers. The merchants and mechanics of Boston 
held meetings to consider the proposed increase of duties on 
wooHen and cotton goods ; and a very elaborate report^as 
made at an adjourned meeting, by a committee previously 
chosen for that purpose ; in which they stated various facts 
and views, illustrating the impolicy and injustice of im- 
posing any higher duties than were then required by the act of 
1824.* It was asserted, that the general voice of New Eng- 

* AmonBt of imports into United States in 1826, was eightj-five millions of 
iU>Hart, eighty miUioiu of whieh were in American Teasels. Tbe exports 
amoanted to seTenty-seven millions and five bandred thoasand doUara; of 
which fifty-three millions were of domestic, and twentv-foar millions and five 
handred thousand of foreign products or articles : of domestic articles, fbrty- 
fliz millions and two handred thoasand dollars exported in American yesseis, 
and six millions and eight handred thoasand dollars in foreign veasels, of for- 
eign articles, twenty-three millions three hundred and fifty Uioosand dollars in 
yesseis of the United States, and one million one handred and eighty thousand 
dollars in foreign vessels. 

t Even that tariff-law was considered as unequal and unreasonable, by some 
of the ablest statesmen, as well aa by the merchants. In reply to Mr. Clay 
of Kentucky, Mr. Webster of Massachusetts, when the bill was under dis- 
eassion in 1S24, said, ** that there was a broad and marked distinction between 
prohibition and reeuonable encouragement. Protection, when carried to the 
point proposed, that is, to an entire prohibition, seems to me destructiye of 
all commercial intercourse between nations." With far greater justice it might 
be said, that the tariff proposed in 1827, and adopted in 1828, was, in principle 
And in theory, indirectly onlayorable to commercial enterprise. 
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land wad not in favor of the highly restrictive or prohibitory 
system proposed. They also prepared a memorial to Con- 
gress on the subject, which was subscribed by a very large 
number of the citizens of Boston and vicinity, and presented 
to Congress in December, 1827, at the time the manufac- 
turers were pressing for a new tariff with higher duties, in 
accordance with the resolutions adopted by the Convention 
at Harrisburg.* 

In the same year, a Convention was holden in the city of 
Philadelphia, by persons from most of the States of the 
Union, opposed to any increase of duties on imported wool- 
len or cotton goods. Some of these^ indeed, were opposed 
to the duties, as established in 1824 ; and contended that 
the manufacturers already enjoyed an unequal share of the 
aid of government. They believed that the interests of 
commerce and navigation would suffer by carrying the sys- 
tem to the extent urged ; and were more disposed to lessen 
than to increase the duties imposed by the act of 1824. A 
report was published by this Convention also,! of great 
length and ability, and extensively circulated ; and it was 
supposed that a majority of the people approved of the doc- 
trines and views of the Convention. In the seaport towns, 
this was notoriously the case: for the '^American system" 
was unquestionably not deemed promotive of thecommercial 
interests of the Union. 

The President was in favor of affording protection or en- 
couragement to domestic manufactures generially, and of 
woollens particularly; which at this time was the leading 
question in political economy, so far as the federal govern- 
ment was believed to have authority to interfere. But he 
was also friendly to extensive enterprises in commerce and 
navigation ; and expressed no opinion in support of the 
ultra doctrines of the manufactu rers. It was always known 
that he highly estimated the advantages of navigation and 
foreign trade, to a country like the United States ; and would 
,not, therefore, sacrifice the interests of commerce for the 
purpose of encouraging any other branch of business. 

The statement, presented to Congress, by the President, 

* Opinioiis aimilar to thoM expreued by the merchanti of Boiton, wero 
declarad in a memorial to Congreu by the citiaEeDi of Salem, MaaaachnsetUy 
a abort time before. The? conaidered the policy of protection manofactnreBy 
to the extent arged and adopted in 1S24, as highly prejodicial to the com- 
mercial interestii of the country; and as a tax on merchants, mechanics, and 
fSumers for the benefit of the manufacturers. 

t HeniT Lee, of Boston, prepared this rep<Hrt, as weQ as that adopted by the 
citiwDf of Boeton. 
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in December, 1827, relating to the public affairs of the na- 
tion, was highly gratifying to the patriot, and as just as it 
was favorable to the general prosperity and welfare. '' The 
blessings of peace with all our brethren of the human race," 
said the President, ''have been enjoyed without interrup- 
tion : and internal quiet has left the people in the full en- 
joyment of their rights, and in the free exercise of their 
faculties, to pursue the impulse of their nature and the 
obligations of their duty, in the improvement of their awn 
condition. The productions of the soil, the exchanges of 
commerce, and the vivifying labors of human industry, 
have combined to mingle in our cup a portion of enjoyment, 
as large and liberal as indulgent Heaven has, perhaps, ever 
granted to man on the earth. To preserve, to improve, and 
to perpetuate the sources, and to direct, in their most effec- 
tive channels, the streams which contribute to the public 
weal, is the purpose for which government was instituted. 
Objects of deep importance to the welfare of the Union are 
constantly occurring to demand the attention of the federal 
legislature ; and they call, with accumulated interest, on the 
first meeting of the two Houses, after their periodical ren- 
ovation." The President referred to the happy issue of ne- 
gotiations with the British government, respecting slaves 
captured during the war of 1812 — 1815, in the southern 

Sarts of the United States, and for the adjustment of the 
ispute on that subject, a reference of which had been made 
to the judgment of the Emperor of Russia. '' The final 
«Uspo8al of one of the most painful topics of collision be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain," the Presidwt 
said, ^' not onlv afforded an occasion of gratulation to our- 
aelves, but had a happy effect in promoting a friendly dis- 
position, and in softening asperities upon other subjects of 
discussion. Nor ought it to nass without the tribute of a 
frank and cordial acknowleagement of the magnanimity, 
with which an honorable nation, by the reparation of their 
own wrongs, achieve a triumph more glorious than any 
field of blood can ever bestow." It was also stated in the 
message, '' that recent negotiation on commercial subjects, 
which were of great interest to the United States, had ter- 
minated in the adjustment of some of the questions at issue, 
opon satisfactory terms, and the postponement of others fi» 
future discussion and agreement" 

The trade to and with the British colonies in America, of 
great importance to the United States, and long time in a 
condition unfavorable to the citizens thereol^ Uirough the 
pertinacity of the English government, to secure imaqnal 
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advantages — vrns not yet so adjusted as to give satisfaction 
to the American merchants. To place the trade, either by ne- 
gotiation, or legislation, on termsof reciprocity, had long been 
the desire and endeavor of the government of the l)nited 
States; **forthecommercialintercourse between thetwocoun- 
tries was more important than between any other two nations 
on the globe." Two Conventiqns, however, were concluded 
in August, 1827, between the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and great Britain, for continuing in force those made 
at former periods, one in July, 1815, and the other in Oc- 
tober, 1818, noticed above in this volume. 

The subject of the boundary line between the United States 
and the British territories in North America, was much dis- 
cussed at this period ; and, in many parts of the nation, the 
citizens complained of the non-adjustment of the dispute. 
The President, in his public message, referred to the subject, 
and gave the following statement of proceedings in relation 
to it. — " In the execution of the treaty of peace in 1783, a 
line of boundary was drawn as the demarcation of territory 
between the two countries ; extending over nearly twenty 
degrees of latitude, and running over seas, lakes, and moun- 
tains, then very imperfectly explored, and scarcely opened 
to the geographical knowledge of the age. In the progress 
of discovery and settlement, by both parties since that time, 
several questions of boundary between their respective ter- 
ritories have arisen, which have been found of exceedingly 
dUfficuU adjustment. At the close of the late war with 
Great Britain, four of these questions pressed themselves 
upon the consideration of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Ghent, but without the means of concluding a definitive 
arrangement concerning them. They were referred to three 
separate commissions, consisting of two commissioners ; one 
appointed bv each party ; to examine and decide upon their 
respective claims. In the event of disagreement between 
the commissioners, it was provided that they should make 
reports to their several governments ; and that the reports 
should finally be referred to the decision of a sovereign, the 
common friend of both. Of these commissions, two have 
already terminated their sessions and investigations ; one 
by entire, and the other by partial agreement. The com- 
missioners of the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent have 
finally disagreed ; and made their conflicting reports to their 
own governments. But from these reports a great diflUculty 
has occurred, in making up a question to be decided by the 
arbitrator. This purpose, however, has been effected by a 
fourth Convention, concluded at liondon, by the plenipo* 
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tentiaries of the two goveraments in September last. It will 
be submitted with the others to the consideration of the 
Senate.'^ The President manifested a strong desire, that 
the disputes in reference to this subject, might be amicably 
and speedily adjusted; and expressed a disposition on his 
part to adopt all proper measures to attain so desirable an. 
object. Difficulties had then recently occurred on the north- 
east borders of the United States, and a serious collision 
threatened between the people of Maine and of New Bruns- 
wick : though it had been previously understood, " that no 
exercise of exclusive jurisdiction, by either party, while the 
negotiation was pending, should change the state of the 
question of right to be definitively settled." 

The President very feelingly regretted that the British 
government had declined all negotiations on the subject of 
the trade with their colonial possessions in America ; be- 
lieving that the difficulties would be better removed, in 
that way, than by legislation. This trade, if regulated on 
principles of a just and liberal policy, would be highly 
beneficial to the United States. , And while he refrained 
from imputing the course pursued by the British govern- 
ment to direct hostile views, he justly considered it as 
showing a less friendly and generous spirit than he had 
anticipated. Neither of the bills before the Senate or 
House of Representatives, at the preceding session of Con- 
gress, it appeared, would have given full satisfaction to 
the Court of England. They were evidently disposed to 
enjoy the whole trade to and from their American colonies 
and ports ; and seized on every possible pretence for avoid- 
ing definite and mutually favorable regulations on the sub- 
ject. 

In referring to the relations of the United States with 
France, the President spoke of the early and important 
influence exerted by the French king and people in favor 
of the liberties of America. ^*The origin of the political 
relations between the two nations," he said, " was co-eval 
with the first year of our Independence. The memory of 
it is interwoven with that of our, arduous stniggle for na- 
tional existence. Weakened as it has occasionally been 
since that time, it can by us never be forgotten ; and we 
should hail with exultation the moment which should in- 
dicate a recollection, equally friendly in spirit, on the part 
of France." Fresh efforts had then been made by the 
President, to obtain a just consideration of the claims of 
American citizens for reparation of wrongs, many years 
before committed by the subjects or rulers of that nation. 
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A reference of the subject bad been recently proposed, hj 
the President's direction, to a sovereign, friendly both to 
France and the United States. And he expressed the 
opinion that the proposal would not be declined by the 
French government. 

A large portion of these claims, the French government 
admitted to be founded in equity and justice. Even the 
late Emperor, by whose orders the depredations had been 
committed, could not deny the justice of making some re- 
paration : and the kings of the . Bourbon family, t«ouis 
XVIII. and Charles X. who were restored to the throne of 
France, on the downfall of Napoleon, had long promised 
indemnity. But they were weak princes; the nation was 
exhausted by expensive and distressing wars; and the 
subject of indemnity, as demanded by the United States, 
was not popular with the people of Prance. They were 
unwilling to pay for the wrones done by Napoleon. Noth- 
ing had been obtained but uiir promises of the French 
government ; though the claim had been often pressed upon 
the consideration of the Court of Versailles, with much 
earnestness and ability: and by no administration with 
more urgency than while Mr. Adams was President. 

The diplomatic intercourse between the United States 
and foreign governments, had been increasing for several 
years, and their relations were now mutually friendly. The 
President announced, at this time, the formation of a new 
treaty with Sweden, to perpetuate amity, and to regulate 
commerce and navigation between the two nations : a re- 
cent disposition in the Hanseatic repubUcs had been shown, 
to strengthen and confirm their intercourse with the United 
States, by sending a minister to reside at the seat of the 
federal government, which was met with promptness and 
cordiaUty by the President The desire of the new Em- 

C^ror of Russia, to be on terms of friendship with the 
nited States, was also manifested by the appointment of 
a minister plenipotentiary to the government of the Amer- 
ican Union. A prospect was thus presented to the country 
of a long period of national peace and prosperity ; and was 
a just occasion for gratulation and thankfulness among all 
classes of citizens. 

In this public message, the President alluded to the ex- 
isting condition of the new republics in South America ; 
and informed Congress of the failure of the individual 
States represented in the grand meeting at Panama, to con- 
firm the propositions adopted by that Convention, for a 
union of measures and action in defence o£ theii Uberty, 
44 
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and for establishing efficient governments ; and of extensive 
divisions among them, which predicted unfavorable results 
to the cause of civil freedom in that part of America. It 
had never been the intention of the federal government to 
interfere with the republics of Central and South America, 
any farther than to maintain a friendly connection, or un- 
derstanding, and to prepare for maintaining trade with 
them, which should be beneficial to both parties. One of 
the public envoys of the United States sent to South 
America had then already returned; and the other was 
directed to remain in Mexico, '* in the discharge of ordinary 
duties, with authority to attend the conferences of the Ck>n- 
gress of Panama, whenever they should be resumed." 

The internal affairs of the United States indicated aa 
uncommon measure of tranquillity and prosperity. The 
apprehensions of difficulty with the State of Georgia, 
arising from disputes about the lands in that State, occupied 
by the Indians, had subsided; though the claims of that 
State were not withdrawn. With some Indian tribes, in 
the western part of the country, disputes had indeed arisen 
relating to certain tracts of land, which it was believed the 
government had fairly purchased, and their conduct threats 
ened hostilities towards the United States ; but " the pres- 
ence of a portion of the regular troops soon dispelled the 
alarms of the people in that quarter, and overawed the 
hostile purposes of the Indians." Some murders were 
committed by them, but they surrendered the perpetrators 
to the authority of the federal government, and a good un- 
derstanding followed. 

The national income, from imposts and the sale of pub- 
lic tends, was fully adequate to all the exigencies of the 
government The public expenditures, for 1826 and 1827, 
had been to a large amount ;* but they were made in ful- 
filment of acts of Congress for Indian annuities, for former 
purchases of their lands, for extensive repairs of fortifica- 
tions on the seacoasts, and for pensions to the veterans of 

* It appean by Pitkin's statisticB, that the expenditiireB in 1617, were 
$40,870,000, aod the receipts $88,830,000. In 1818, the expendiUrai 
were $35,100,000, and the receipta $21,600,000. In 1819, the ezpendkares 
were $24,000,000 and the receipts $24,600,000. In 1820, the eiq»endi- 
tnres were $21,763,000, and the receipts $20,880,000. In 1821, the ex- 
penditures were $19,090,000, and the receipts $19,678,000. In 1822, the 
ezpenditnres were $17,676,000, and the receipts $20,282,000. In 1S2S, 
the expenditures $16,814,000, and receipts 20,540,000. In 1824, the ex- 
penditures $81,898,000, and receipts $24,881,000. In 1825, the expend- 
itures $28,680,000, and the receipts $26,840,000. In 1826, the expends 
tures $24,H8,000, and the receipts $26,260,000. 
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the ReTolution ; beside the sums necessary for the ciyil list, 
for interest on the public debt, annual instalments thereof, 
maintenance of the army and navy, and an increase of the 
hfctter. 

According to the statement made to Congress in the 
message of the President, the receipts in the treasury, in 
1827, amounted to twentv-two millions nine hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, and the expenditures were estimated 
at twenty-two millions five hundred thousand dollars. Up- 
wards of six millions of the latter, was for a discharge ofa 
part of the national debt ; and thus reducing it to sixty ^seven 
millions and a half; being only a moiety of what it was in 
1817. With a view to the entire discharge of the public 
debt of the nation, a subject of deep solicitude with the 
people, the President recommended the strictest economy 
in the application of the public funds ; and observed '^ that 
it was most important always to keep the expenditures 
of the year withm the limits of its receipts." * 

The greater portion of those who had opposed the elec- 
tion of President Adams, in 1824, continued their opposi- 
tion during the whole term* of his administration, while 
others '' who judged him by his measures," approved of 
his general political conduct. Every possible objection 
was made to his course ; and the power of party prejudice 
was manifested while he was Chief JVIagistrate of the nar 
tion. Particularly, it was objected, that the public expend- 
itures were much greater than in former years, and that 
he was alike extravagant and visionary in his plana An 
mihappy prejudice was thus created or strengthened against 
him as a politician ; but with no just cause for the charge. 
His views on the question of internal improvements were 
not agreeable to such as wished to confine the federal gov- 
ernment to legislate on subjects granted by the Constitu- 
tion : but no one could justly accuse him of ever employing 
the means of corruption, or of incurring expenses to the 
government for the purposes of patronage ; and no one ever 
doubted the sincerity or ardor of his patriotism. 

In 1824, Congress passed a law authorizing surveys for 
canals and roads, which might be for tt\e improvement of 
the country, and facilitate the intercourse between distant 
parts of the Union. And it was at the discretion of the 

* In 1827, the expeiiditarea were less than the receipts only in abont 
9500,000. In 1828 and 1829, the expenditures exceeded the receipts by 
9400,000. In I8S0, the expenditures and receipts were Terj nearly of sane 
amonnt In 18S1 , the expenditures were greater than the roceipU by neaily 
#2,000,000; and in 1882, by nearly $8,000,000. 
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executive, that such surveys were to be made J* President 
Adams, being in favor of internal improvements at the ex- 
pense of the federal government, ordered various surveys 
during the year 1825 and 1826, The reports made to him 
by the 8urveyi>rs were communicated to Congress at this 
and the preceding session; and serve to show his readi- 
ness to carry into full effect the power granted him by the 
national legislature. They were the following : — ^relating 
to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal — the continuance of the 
great national road from Cumberland to the waters within 
the District of Columbia — the continuation of that road 
from Canton, (Ohio,) to Zanesville, — the location of the 
national road from Zanesville to Columbus, (Ohio,) — ^the 
continuation of the same to the seat of government in Mis- 
souri, — a post road from Baltimore to Philadelphia, — a 
survey, in part, of Kennebec river,— a national road from 
Washington to Buffalo, — a canal from lake Ponchartrain 
to the river Mississippi : Surveys at Edgartown, Hayannis 
harbor, and Newburyport — of La Plaisance bay, in the 
territory of Michigan, — the Peninsula of Florida, with the 
view to a canal to connect the waters of the Atkmtic with 
the Gulf of Mexico, and also between the bays of Mobile 
and of Pensacola, — for a canal, to connect the waters of 
James and Great Kenhawa rivers^-of the Swash in Pam- 
Uco sound, and that of Cape Fear, below Wilmington, in 
North Carolina. The views of the President were further 
developed by his observations in connection with these 
reports — ** all the officers of the two engineer corps, with 
several others duly qualified, have been constantly em- 
ployed in these services, from the passing of the act of 
April, 1624, to this time. And were no other advantage to 
accrue to the country, from their labors, than the fund of 
topographical knowledge which they have collected and 
communicated, that alone would have been a profit to the 
Union, more than adequate to all the expenditures which 
have been devoted to the object ; but the appropriation for 
the repair and continuation of the Cumberland toad, for 
the construction of various other roads, for the removal of 
obstructions from the rivers and harbors, for the erection 
of lighthouses, beacons, piers, and buoys, and for the 
completion of canals, undertaken by individual associa* 

* Tlie aoC gaTe him power '*< to eanse swreFs, plans, and fiuimBtea t» be 
made of the rontes of sach roads and canals as he m^ht deem of national im- 
portance, in a military or oommercial point of view, or nocesaarj ior the trana- 
portation of the pnUic mail." 
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tioits, but hiding the a88i9tance of means and resources 
more comprehensive than individual enterprize can com- 
mand, may be considered rather as treasures laid up^ from 
the contributions of the pie^ent age, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, than as unrequited applications of the accruing rev- 
enues of the nation. To such objects of permanent im- 
provement in th^ condition ojf the country, of real addition 
to the wealth as well as comfort of the people, three or 
ibnr millions of the income of the nation have, by laws 
enacted at three most recent sessions of Congress^ been 
applied, without entrenching upon the necessities of the 
treasury ; without adding a dollar to the taxes or debts of 
the community ; without suspending even the steady and 
regular discharge of the debts contracted in former days ; 
which, within the same three years, have been diminished 
by nearly sixteen millions." 

The majority of Congress, at this time, did not fully agree 
in the opinion and views of the President as to the propri- 
ety of these surveys ; and they appear not to have approved, 
of the construction which he put upon the law of 1824.— » 
There had^lways been a large minority in the federal legis- 
lature, and generally a majority opposed to appropriations 
for such purposes. It had been sometimes votal not to ex- 
pend more money on the Cumberland road ; particularly bb 
to the continuation of it through the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, to Missouri. And it was believed, by many 
able statesmen who were in favor of confining the powers 
of the national government to the specific objects contem- 
plated by the Constitution, that the liberal construction 
given to it ip reference to works of internal improvemmts, 
served only to increase the power and patronage of the 
executive, which was always liable to abuse, or to an ex- 
ercise of a party or partial character. The plan of aidine 
States and companies, in their enterprizes for these professed 
objects, it was believed, would lead to very great drafts on 
the treasury of the United States, and would also afibrd an 
opportunity to the. President, at any time, to show favor to 
particular corporations or to certain parts of the Union, to 
gratify his personal views and predilections. In the con- 
clusion of this annual message to Congress, the President 
spoke of the claims of the surviving officers of the Revo- 
lutionary army on the naticmal government for compensation 
for their services so important to the country, and for which 
they had not been recompensed according to the early prom- 
ises made to them by the Congress of the confederation. — 
^' The nation," he said, '^ owed td these meritorious veterans 
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a debt of justice as well as of gratitude." They had then 
been soliciting a fulfilment of these early promises of Cop- 
gtess for several years, but without success. And they did 
not ask it merely as a favor, or because they were generally 
poor, but as a compensation founded in equity and justice 
for services actually rendered, and never fully rewarded. 
Provision was made by Congress in 1818, for granting relief 
to the destitute among those who had served in the war of 
the Revolution only for nine months ; but the most merito- 
rious, whose services were given during the whole war, and 
who continued faithful to their country's cause till peace 
was made with the enemies of its liberties, had received no 
compensation. Their claims were founded on resolves of 
the old Congress, passed in 1780 and 1781, when their ser- 
vices were called for and justly appreciated, granting them 
half pay for life ; but which was commuted, in 1783, at the 
request of their fellow citizens, and from the purest and 
most patriotic motives, for the amount of five years' pay; 
and even that was in such paper as was worth not more 
than a: tenth part of its nominal value. Their applications 
to Congress mr an equitable allowance, had indeed been 
favorably considered by committees for several preceding 
years ; but no act had been passed granting them compen- 
sation. The recommendation by the President of their case 
and services, at this time, no doubt had an influence with 
Congress in granting them an allowance during the session. 
The compensation allowed was honorable to the members 
of that Congress, while it proved highly acceptable to the 
objects of the bounty, who, with very few exceptions, were 
now advanced to, and even beyond the common age of man. 
The greater part of them were not in affluent circumstances; 
and though not wholly destitute of property, needed the al- 
lowance thus equitably granted, to secure their own and 
family's comfort* 

The expenses for the support of the federal government, 
in all its branches, at this period amounted to a large sum. 
The annual increase of the navy, the erection and repair 
of fortifications, the pensions to the ofllcers and soloiers 
of the revolutionary army, the interest and reduction of 
the national debt, greatly enhanced by the war of 1812) 

* Tlwre was more oppositioii in Congreu to the allowance than those mif^t 
have expected who knew the eemoes and sacrifices of the worthy recipient!; 
but there were no party feelings operating on the occasion. Among the able 
adTOcates for the compensation, were Van Bnren, Harrison, Webster, Wood- 
Irary, Johnson, and Berrien of the Senate; and Drayton, Buchanan, ETOrett, 
Aaed, Dwigbt, 8pragae» Baisesi, Mercer, and Hanulton of the Hoose. 
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soTFeys and works of internal improvement, and annuities 
to several Indian tribes, of whom lands had been purchased 
to a great extent ; all these now made an aggregate of 
about twenty-four or five millions. And though due econ- 
omy was recommended, it was not to be expected that it 
would be rigidly practiced in all cases, when there was 
necessarily a vast number of public officers and agents. 
And yet it afforded an occasion, for such as were previously 
disposed to charge the executive with extravagance in the 
public expenditures, to censure the President, and to per- 
suade a portion of the people of the Union that he was de- 
ficient in judgment, or a watchful fidelity, in the manage* 
ment of national finances. This was one great cause pf 
the election of another individual for the first executive 
officer of the federal government in 1S28. Men who ought 
to have been better informed, and less under the influence 
of prejudices, made great objections to President Adams on 
this account ; when a thorough, but fair and impartial in- 
vestigation must have shown, that he was equally faithful 
in the duties of his office, relating to the expenditures of the 
government, as either of his predecessors had beoi.* 

* For repairs and contmnation of Camberland road, one hundred and eer- 
enty-five thooaand dollars were appropriated at the session 1827, 1S2S— 
thirteen thousand for clearing the Ohio river, and Huron river, in the State of 
Ohio — ^for piers at the mouth of Dunkirk harbor in New York, six diousand — 
for a public road from Detroit to Maumee, six thousand — and from Detroit to 
Chicago, eight thousand dollars — for piers in the mouth of Oswego harbor. 
New York, nine thousand five hundred — to deepen the channel of entrance 
into the harbor of Presque Isle, six thousand — ^to remove obstructions in Ash- 
tabula Creek, Ohio, four thousand five hundred — to remove obstructions in the 
Berwick branch of Pisoataqua river, Maine — ^to deepen the channel for navigSF' 
tion between St. John's river, Florida, and St. Mary's harbor in Georgia-— ciso, 
of the river. and harbor of St. Mark's, in Florkia — to remove obstructions in the 
Kennebec river, three thousand five hundred — to secure the light on Brandy- 
wine shoals, in Delaware bay, ten thousand — for various surveys, thirty 
thousand — to complete a pier, near another pier, at Buffalo, thirty-four thousand 
-—for a military road in Maine, from the Penobscot river to Mar's Hill — ^to re- 
move obetructrans (the bar) at the mouth of Merrimac river — to preserve Deer 
IsUndj in the harbor of Boston — to erect piers at Stonington, Connecticut — ^to 
repair piers at Port Penn, and Marcus Hook — to remove obstructions and 
aheals in North Carolina — and in Apalachicola, Florida — to improve the navi- 
gatkm of Red river ; and of Sackett's Harbor — ^to survey the harbor of Nan- 
tucket for the purpose of improving it — ^to deepen the channel at the month of 
Pascagonla river — ^to improve the navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
For lighthouses ; one in Maine, three in Massachusetts, one in Rhode Idand, 
and two spindles or pyramids, one in Connecticut, three in New York, three 
in Maryland) and one in Virginia; in North Carolina one light vessel in 
lieu of a lighthouse, and two beacon ' lights ; in Alabama, one lighthouse and 
spindle ; in Michigan, two lighthouses, in Florida one, one in New Hamp- 
iinre, one in Delaware, and several buoys. A breakwater vms also ordered 
to be oonstmcted near the month of Debiware bay, and two hudired and fifty 
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Among the important measures aiid acts of the twentieth 
Congress,* were the following — An act to prevent defalca- 
tions on the part of disbursing agents and officers of the 
United States ; and by which it was ordered that no wages 
should be paid to persons who were in arrears to the gov- 
ernment, till they had accounted for, and paid 'into the 
Treasury all sums for which they- were liable — a similar 
law was passed during the administration of President 
Monroe — an act for the relief or benefit of Columbia College, 
in the District of Columbia — an act for the relief of pur- 
chasers of the United States land ; allowing them further 
time of payment — an act granting the privilege of frank- 
ing letters, to Hon. Charles Carrol, the only survivor of 
the patriotic band of worthies who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4th, 1776— -an act appropriating five 
thousand dollars for an addition to the library of Congress 
— an act authorizing the President to appoint agents " for 
designating and settling the line forming the northeast 
boundary of the United States, and for bringing the existing 
controversy with Great Britain, on that subject, to a speedy 
termination" — an act to empower the President to subscribe, 
on behalf of the government, for ten thousand shares in the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company — and 
an act for laying higher duties on several imported articles, 
than the laws of Congress then imposed, viz. on wool, and 
on woollen cloths; on cotton cloths; on iron, hemp, cotton 
bagging, sail duck, silks, molasses, and distilled spirits. 
On wines, the rate of duties was reduced, and no draw back 
was allowed on spirits distilled from molasses, nor on sail 
duck exported. 

The additional duty on iron, caused complaints in some 
parts of the country; but those on woollen and cotton 
goods, were most strongly opposed, and denounced as un- 
equal and oppressive. In the middle and southern States, 
where there were few or no manufactories of these goods, 
the opposition was loud and severe. The duties on low- 

tfaovauid dollan appropriated ; which was probably not half ito cost It was 
▼oted by Coogress, at the same session, to subscribe on part of the federal gov- 
ernment, for ten thousand shares in the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company. And an appropriation was then made for defraying the expenses of 
agents of the Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, to 
explore the country west of the river Mississippi, in order to the emigration to 
that territory of such as should choose to remove and settle there. 

* The political parties in Congress, December, 1828, were nearly equal, 
the speaker was elected by only four votes majopty ; and be was opposed to 
the 
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priced woollens was disproportionately high, and operated 
severely upon those who used them; and the southern 
planters made great use of them for their slaves. The 
complaint was also heard in the northern and eastern 
StateS) against the law, in this respect ; for the lower classes 
of people in those parts also purchased largely of the coarser 
woollens for common use. The merchants and citizens of 
Boston, in their memorial and remonstrance against an in- 
crease of duties on imported woollen goods, in 1827, as- 
serted, that the American system, so called, was founded 
in error and injustice ; that it would eventually prove in- 
jurious to the manufacturers themselves, and was unequal 
and oppressive in its operation : oppressive to the lower 
classes of the people, and unequal as to different sections 
of the Union.". 

The message of the President to the national legislature, 
at the opening of its annual session, contains a summary 
of the proceedings of the executive during the recess of 
Congress, and gives a statement of transactions and oc- 
currences relating to the public affairs of the government 
and its officers. In that of President Adams, December, 
1828, which was the last he communicated, <hi a similar 
occasion, he represented the United States to be in a highly 
prosperous condition, enjoying peace with all other nations ; 
and making rapid advances in population and wealth, and 
in the use of their abundant resources and means for in- 
ternal improvements. The President referred particularly 
to the subject of the northeastern boundary of the United 
States, between Maine and New Brunswick, and informed 
Congress, that, as the agents of the two governments, em- 
ployed for the purpose, were unable to agree, the question 
would be referred to the King of the Netherlands; in 
whose impartiality and probity he had the utmost confi- 
dence. The subject was becoming every year more in- 
teresting to the people of Maine, and of other parts of the 
United States; and interferences and collisions had hap- 
pened between the inhabitants of the two contiguous ter- 
ritories, as each claimed the same tract of country. Sev- 
eral citizens of Maine made settlements on the disputed 
territory, and the British claimed jurisdiction over the 
whole, and frequently attempted to exercise authority ac- 
cordingly. The argument of the government of New 
Brunswick for this was, that, as all the tract in dispute 
belonged to Great Britain before the treaty of 1783, recog- 
nized and confirmed by the treaty of Ghent, in 1815, it 
45 
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ought to continue under its control and in its possession, 
until it should be found to belong to the United States. 

In speaking of the relations with France, the President 
said, that there wa« good reason to believe the claims to in- 
demnity for depredations— <:ommitted on the commerce of 
the United States, during the revolutionary governments of 
that country, and which had been many years presented and 
urged — would be admitted, and justice be done to Amer- 
ican citizens whose property was seized and confiscated. 

The political and commercial relations with Great Britain 
were not, in the opinion of the President, of an unfriendly 
character, though the difiBculties still remained, as to the 
trade with her American colonies. '' The interdiction of a 
direct trade with Britisli ports m America had not proved 
extensively injurious to the commerce of the United States. 
Indeed the exports, the revenue, and the navigation of the 
country, had suffered no perceptible diminution by our ex- 
clusion from direct access to British colonial ports." Dif- 
ferent channels had been found for an exchange of com- 
modities desired by both countries. The produce of the 
United States needed by the British in their colonies, was 
conveyed indirectly to the islands and elsewhere. The 
subject, however, was earnestly recommended by the Pres- 
ident to the early attention of Congress. 

The message announced that a treaty would probabiv 
then soon be made with Austria ; which, it was believed, 
would be for the commercial benefit of the United States. 
And in this treaty, the President observed, " care had been 
taken to establish and extend those principles of liberal in- 
tercourse and of fair reciprocity, which intertwine with the 
exchanges of conunerce, the principles of justice, and the 
feelings of mutual benevolence." '' This system," he added, 
^^farst proclaimed to the world, in the first commercial treaty 
by the United States — that with France, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778 — has been, invariably, the cherished policy of 
the Union. And it is by treaties of commerce only that it 
can be made, ultimately, to prevail, as the established sys- 
tem of all civilized nations. With this principle, our fathers 
extended the hand of friendship to every nation of the 
^obe : and to this policy our country has ever since adhered. 
For whatever of regulation in our laws has ever been 
adopted, unfavorable to th^ interest of any foreign nation, 
has been essentially defensive, and counteracting to similar 
previous regulations on their part, operating against us." 
A hope was expressed by the President in this message, that 
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these principles would soon be recognized and approved by 
the whale civilized world. 

'^ The condition of neighboring American nations in the 
south, was rather that of approaching, than of settled tran- 
quillity. Internal disturbances had been more frequent 
among them than was anticipated : but the inteifcourse of 
the United States with them continued to be that of friend- 
ship and of mutual good will. Treaties of commerce and 
of boundaries with the united Mexican States had been 
attempted, and were still in process of negotiation, but had 
not been brought to a final conclusion, from various and 
successive obstacles. The finances of the federal govern- 
ment were never in a more prosperous state, than at this 
period ; and yet there had been no unnecessary stinting of 
the public expenditures for great national works of defence 
or internal improvement. The revenue arising from imports 
was of greater amount than had been estimated. The re- 
ceipts into the public treasury amounted to twenty-fcwr 
miUion and nmety-Jive thousand dollars. The expenditures 
amounted to twenty-five miUions and a half ; which included 
over nine millions paid for reducing the public debt of the 
nation, which was at six per cent. : thus reducing the annual 
interest somewhat more than half a million. To the re- 
ceipts of the year should be added, when comparing Aese 
with the expenditures, five millions in the treasury at the 
beginning of 1828 ; thus allowing for the yearly expenses, 
shotild it be needed, the sum of twenty^eight millions. The 
amount paid for interest on the old public debt, was over 
three millions ; and that debt was now reduced to fifty-eight 
millions. In the opinion of the President, the revenue of 
Ae succeeding year would eqiial and probably surpass that 
of 1828: '' for the uniform experience of forty years had 
shown, that whatever had been the tariff of duties on im- 

Krted articles, the amount oi importations had always 
me an averagis value, nearly approachinff to that of the 
exports ; though occasionally differing in the balance. It 
is indeed, a general law of prosperous commerce, that the 
value of exports should, by at least a small balance, exceed 
that of imports — that balance being a permanent addition 
to the wealth of the nation. For the extent of the pros- 
perous commerce of the nation must be regulated by the 
amount of its exports : and an important addition to the 
value of these, will draw after it a corresponding increase 
of importations. 

" It has happened, in, the vicissitudes of the seasons, that 
the harvests of Europe have, in the late summer and an- 
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tttiim, fallen short of their usual averaga A relaxation of 
the interdict upon the importation of grain and flour from 
abroad has ensued ; a propitious market has been opened 
to the granaries of our co-.mtry ; and a new prospect of 
reward presented to the labors of the husbandman ; which, 
for several years, has been denied. This accession to the 
profits of agriculture, in the middle and western portions of 
the Union, is accidental and temporary : it may continue 
but for a single year. But we may consider it certain, that) 
for the approaching year, it has added an item of large 
amount to the value of our exports, and that it will procure 
a corresponding increase of importations. It may therefore 
be foreseen, that the revenue of 1829 will equal and probably 
exceed that of 1828; and will afford the means of extin- 
guishing ten fniUions more of the public debt. This new 
element of prosperity to that part of our agricultural inr 
dustry, which is occupied in producing the first article of 
human subsistence, is of the most cheering character to the 
feelings of patriotism. The great interests of an affricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing nation are so linked 
in union together, that no permanent cause of prosperity to 
one of them can operate without extending its influence to 
the others. All these interests are alike under the protect- 
ing power of the legislative authority ; and the duties of the 
representative bodies are to conciliate them in harmony 
together. So far as the object of taxation is to raise a rev- 
enue for discharging the debts and defraying the expenses 
of the community, it should, as much as possible, suit the 
burden with equal hand upon all, in proportion with their 
ability of bearing it without oppression. But the legislation 
of one nation is sometimes intentionally made to bear heav- 
ily upon the interest of another." 

In this connection, referring to the policy of the national 
government, which afibrded encouragement to domestic 
manufactures, opposed by a large portion of the people^ to 
the extent then given, but of which the President approTcd, 
he asks, ^' Is the self-protecting energy of this nation so 
helpless, that there exists, in the political institutions of our 
country, no power to counteract the bias of foreign legisla- 
tion ? That the growers of grain must submit to this ex- 
clusion from the foreign markets of their produce ? That 
the shippers must dismantle their vessels 1 The trade of the 
north stagnate at the wharves, and the manufacturers starve 
at their looms, while the whole people shall pay tribute to 
foreign industry, to be clad in a foreign garb? That the 
Congress of the Union is impotent to restore the bcdance in 
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favor of native industry, destroyed by the statutes of another 
realm? I trust more just and generous sentiments will 
prevail. " If the tariff of the last session of Congress shall 
be found, by experience, to bear oppressively upon the in- 
terests of any one section of the iJnioo, it ought to be so 
modified as to alle^riate its burden. To the voice of just 
complaint from any portion of their constituents, the rep- 
resentatives of the States and people wilt never turn away 
their ears. But so long as the duty of the foreign shall 
operate only as a bounty upon the domestic article ; while 
the planter, the merchant, the shepherd and the husbandman, 
shall be ff^und thriving in their occupations, under the du- 
ties imposed for the protection of domestic manufactures, 
they will not repine at the prosperity shared with them- 
selves by their fellow citizens of other professions, nor de- 
nounce, as violations of the Constitution, the deliberate acts 
of Congress, to shield from the wrongs of foreign laws the 
native industry of the Union. 

" While the tariff of the last session of Congress was a 
subject of legislative deliberation, it was predicted by its 
opposers, that one of its necessary consequences would be 
to impair the revenue. It is yet too soon to pronounce, with 
confidence, that this prediction was erroneous. The con- 
sequence of the tariff will be to increase the exportation and 
to diminish the importation of some specific article. But 
by the general law of trade, the increase of exportation of 
one article will be followed by an increased importation of 
others, the duties on which will supply the deficiences which 
the diminished importation would otherwise occasion. The 
effect of taxation upon the revenue can seldom be foreseen 
with certainty. It must abide the test of experience. As 
yet, no symptoms of diminution are perceptible in the re- 
ceipts of the treasury ; as yet, little addition of cost has been 
felt on the articles burthened with heavier duties by the last 
tariff. The domestic manufacturer supplies the same or a 
kindred article at a diminished price ; and the consumer 
pays the same tribute to the labor of his own countrymen, 
which he must otherwise have paid to foreign industry and 
toil. — " The tariff of the last session was, in its details, not 
acceptable to the great interests of any portion of the Union ; 
not even to the interest which it was specially intended to 
subserve. Its object was to balance the burdens on native 
industry imposed by the operation of laws ; but not to aggra- 
vate the burdens of one section of the Union by the relief 
afforded to another. To the great principle, sanctioned by 
diat act, one of those upon which the Constitution itself 
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was formed, I hope the authorities of the Union will adhere. 
But if any of the duties imposed by the act, only reheve 
the manufacturer by aggravating the burden of the planter, 
let a careful revisal of its provisions, enlightened by the 
practical experience of its effects, be directed to retain those 
which impart protection to native industry, and remove or 
supply the place of those, which onlv alleviate oae great 
national interest by the depression oi another." 

' Great complaints were made from some parts of the 
United States, against the additional duties imposed on' 
cotton and woollen goods by the tariff of 1828; on the 
ground that the former rate of duties was a sufficient pro- 
tection for domestic manufactures ; and also that the law, 
in its operation, pressed unequally on different sections of 
the, country. It was said to be a tax on the non-manufac- 
^ring, for the benefit of the manufacturing, States. These 
' oomplaints, though not confined to the States in the southern 
parts of the Union, were there more loud and vehement ; 
and it'was apprehended, that some of the State legislatures 
might impugn the authority of the federal government to 
impose a law of such a character and results as the tariff, 
which was adopted at the previous session of Congresa It 
was probably with reference to this state of things, that the 
Ipresident submitted some of the above remarks ; and that 
induced him also to add the following : — 
• " The United States, and the people of every State of 
whioh they are composed, are each of them 9overeign 
powers;* while the legislative authority of the whole is 
exercised by Congress under authority granted by the Con- 
stitution. The legislative power of each State is exercised 
by assemblies deriving their authority from the Constitution 
of the State. Each is sovereign within its own province. 
The distribution of powers between them presupposes that 
Ihese authorities will move in harmony with each other. 
The members of State and General governments are all 
under oaih to support both ; and allegiance is due to the one 
qnd to the other. The case of a conflict between these two 
powers has not been supposed ; nor has any provision been 
fHkode for it in our institutions." 

:^'More than once, in the progress of our history, have 
tfa^ people and the legislature of one or more States, in 
ttpments of excitement, been instigated to this conflict ; and 
tbp means of effecting this impube have been allegations, 

. -*' Ai strong an exprenion in &vor of State rights and powers, as any real 
ft^aliftt or anti^omolodationitt migfat reasoniS^ly approre or desire. 
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fthat the acts of Congress, to be resisted, were unconMitUr 
iional.* The people of no one State have ever delegated to 
their legislature the power of pronouncing an act unconsti- 
tutional ; bui they have delegated to them powers, by the ex- 
ercise of which the execution of the laws of Congress, within 
the States, may be resisted ; if we suppose the case of such 
conflicting legislation sustained by the corresponding exec- 
utive and judicial authorities. Patriotism and philan- 
thropy turn their eyes from the condition in which the 
parties would be placed, and from that of the people of both, 
which must be its victims." 

The policy and conduct of President Adams, in. his treat- 
ment of the Indian tribes, were in accordance with the 
measures of his predecessors. He sought to promote their 
welfare and to protect their rights; at the same time, that 
he provided means of defence for the people in the new 
settlements near them, from their depredations. Under his 
administration, several large tracts of land were purchased 
of the tribes, lying west of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
and within the northwest territory. These purchases were 
made in compliance with the laws of Congress for that pur- 
pose; and the promises and engagements of the govern- 
ment with them were faithfully fulfilled. No cotnplaitits 
were afterwards made by the tribes against the executive, 
relating to these transactions. 

The view which he and his predecessors took of the 
tribes, was such as justice and humanity, and the consid- 
eration of the character and condition of the tribes, appeared 

* The open- opposition to the laws of the federal goyemment, in PennsjU 
yania, in 1794, on acconnt of the excise on whi«ky» was by a paK of the people, 
and not by the sanction of the legislature of that Btate ; the allnaion here, by 
the President, was probably, therefore, to the opposition manifested by the 
State legislatares of Virginia and Kentacky, in 1798, to the alien and sedition 
hiws of Congress, of that period. Each of the legislatures Of those States 
■olemnly declared Aeir opinion ** that those laws were uncamUtutional ; and 
therefore to be aoconnted null and void.*' But they did not engaoa in nor 
actoally prepare for open and forcible resistance to the execution of the acts of 
the general government, as was done by the ^tate of South Caroliiia in 1888. 
Tliey communicated their resolntiontf and opinions to the other States of the 
Union, for the purpose of ascertaining theh views, and that a remedy might bo 
provided for a constitutional preventive ef such arbitrary laws, as they su|^ 
posed they were. Perhaps it was a rash and unjustifiable measure to adopt 
auch resolutions ; but it should be remembered that they appealed to other 
State legislatures to decide on the question, with the intention of inducing 
Congress to repeal the laws so obnoxious to them. It does not appear that 
they meditated forcible resistanoe to the execution of the laws of the federal 
government, but only to assert the right of a State legislature to remonstrate 
against an act of Congress believed to transcend the power granted by the 
national compact 
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to dictate. They were originally independent nations, or 
tribes; and they had rights, uncivilized and illiterate as 
they were, which were to be recognized and respected by 
the general government. And yet it was deemed proper to 
exercise, in some measure, a guardian and superintending, 
or control ing authority over them, to preserve peace among 
them, and to save them from impositions and frauds from 
individuals in the United Slates. Such indeed had been 
the views of the federal rulers from the first. 

The opinion of President Adams, as to the political con- 
dition of these uncivilized tribes, and of the relations be- 
tween them and the government of the United States, is 
clearly indicated by the following paragraph in his last 
annual message to Congress, December, 1828. — ''At the 
establishment of the federal government under the present 
Constitution of the United States, the principle was adopted 
of considering them as foreign and independent powers, and 
also as proprietors of lands. They were, moreover, con- 
sidered as savages, with whom it was our policy and our 
duty to use an influence in converting to Christianity, and 
bringing within the pale of civilization. As independent 
powers, we negotiated with .them, bv treaties; as proprie- 
tors, we purchased of them all the lands which we could 
prevail on them to sell ; as brethren of the human race, 
rude and ignorant, we endeavored to bring them to the 
knowledge of religion and of letters. The ultimate design 
was to incorporate in our own institutions that portion of 
them, which could be converted to the state of civilization. 

In the practices of European States before our Revolution, 
they had been considered as children to be governed, as ten- 
ants at discretion, to be dispossessed as occasion might re- 
?[uire ; as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling concessions 
or removal from the grounds on which their game was extir- 
pated. In changing the system, it would seem as if a full 
contemplation oi the consequences of the change had not 
been taken. We have been far more successful in the ac- 
quisition of their lands than in imparting to them the prin- 
ciples, or inspiring them with the spirit oi civilization. But 
in appropriating to ourselves their hunting grounds, we 
have brought upon ourselves the obligation of providing 
them with subsistence ; and when we have had the rare 
good fortune of teaching them the arts of civilization and 
the doctrines of Christianity, we have unexpectedly foimd 
them forming, in the midst of ourselves, communities 
claiming to be independent of ours, and rivals for sove- 
reignty within the territory of the members of our Union. 
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This state of things requires that a remedy should be pro- 
vided — a remedy which, while it shall do justice to those 
unfortunate children of nature, may secure to the members 
of our confederacy their rights of soverei^ty and of soil.''* 
The President referred, with approbation, to a plan pro- 
posed by the Secretary of War ;t who, in his report at that 
time, had said, '^ that in their present destitute and deplora- 
ble condition, which is constantly growing more helpless, 
it would seem to be not only the right, but the duty of the 
federal government to take them under its paternal care, 
and to exercise^ over their persons and property, the salu-* 
tary rights and duties of guardianship. The most prom- 
inent feature in the present policy of the government, a9 
connected with these tribes, is to be found in the efforts 
now making to remove them beyond the limits of the States 
and organized territories. A very extensive tract of coun- 
try, west and north of the Arkansas territory, remarkable 
for salubrity of climate, fertility of soil, and profusion 
of game, has lately been set apart for the colonization of the 
Indians. Liberal pecuniary inducements have been offered 
by Congress to emigrants, and many have already em* 
braced the offer. But the ultimate success of the project 
has been greatly endangered, and may yet be defeated, by 
the operation oi another prominent measure of government ; 
which, although suggested by the most humane motives, 
comes in direct convict with the plan of colonization.! 

" The annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars to the 
purposes of educating Indian children, and teaching them the 
mechanic arts, has had the effect to draw to almost every In- 
dian reservation, in addition to the agents and interpreters, 
a considerable number of missionaries and teachers, with 
their families, who having acquired, chiefly by aid of the 
fund, very comfortable establishments, are unwilling to be 

* Here Hieems to be admitted that the claimB of State goreniineDia, over 
the lodiim tribea, within their several limits, was juat Bat no State anthoriiy 
could hence be justified in treating the tribes with oppression or severitj, in 
exercbing authority over them. 

f Hon. James Barbour of Virginia, was then the secretaij of the war de- 
partment 

t However unpleasant this suggestion may be, to some pious and benevo- 
lent men, its propriety cannot justly be denied. Some missionaries have im- 
pradendy interfered in the affairs between the Indian tribes and the general 
government. Their motives, no doubt, were commendable, and they have 
been instrumental of good, in some cases. But they have also sometimes 
stepped aside from their proper course, and advised the tndians not to remove 
nor give up their lands, when the government has been niging them to remove, 
in the belief that it would be for their benefit and preservation. 

46 
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deprived of them by the removal of the Indians : and thus 
it is found that, while the agents specially employed by 
the government for this purpose, are engaged in persuading, 
by profuse distributions of money and presents, the Indians 
to emigrate^ another set of government agents are operating j 
more secretly to be sure, but not uHth less effe^, to prevent 
such enUgra4ion. 

" If the project of colonization be a wise one, and of this 
I believe no one entertains a doubt, why not shape all our 
laws and treaties to the attainment of that object, and im- 
pa,rt to them an efficacy which will be sure to effect it 1 
Let such of the emigrating Indians as choose, continue, as 
heretofore, to devote themselves to the chase, in a country 
where their toils will be amply rewarded. Let those, 
who are willing to cultivate the arts of civilization, be 
formed into a colony, consisting of distinct tribes or com- 
munities, but placed contiguous to each other, and con- 
nected by general laws which shall reach the whole. Let 
the lands be apportioned among families and individuals 
in severalty, to be held by the same tenures by which we 
hold ours ; with, perhaps, spme temporary and wholesome 
restraints on the power of alienation. Assist them in form- 
ing and administering a code of Jaws adapted to a state of 
civilization.* Let the ten thousand dollars appropriation 
be applied, within the new colony exclusively, to the same 
objects for which it is now expended ; and add to it, from 
time to time, so much of our other annual contribution, as 
can be thus applied, without a violation of the public 
faith." As to those Indians who refused to remove, the Se- 
cretary of War proposed, that portions of land occupied by 
them, smd sufficient for them, should be set apart for their 
sole use ; but that they should be subject to the municipal 
laws of the State in which they resided. 

The question of a just and proper treatment of the In- 
dian tribes in the United States ; touching their occupancy 
and claims of large tracts of land, of which they made no 
use, except that of hunting, their frequent wars among 
themselves, and their liability to frauds or oppression from 
individuals — had often been presented to the federal rulers, 
and been the cause of much anxiety and difficulty. In 



* A similar system was adopted, as to several tribes of Indians, in Mi 
chusetts, at an early period; and was productive of good effects for some 
years; but the inflaence was not extensive no^ tasting. Tbe Isxperiroeiit 
served to confirm the opinion, which now generaJly prevails, that they eai 
be civilised. They prefer a wandering, bimting, unsettled manner of life. 
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some parts of the United States, they claimed immense 
territories, which lay waste and without inhabitants, ex- 
cept that the hunter occasionally traversed them, or por- 
tions of them, in seeking for game • It was therefore de- 
sirable to purchase these lands, for future settlement by 
citizens of the Union. And this was effected, to a great 
extent, on principles of fair and just contract But as many 
of the tribes chose not to relinquish their lands, another 
difficulty arose, not so easily settled or removed. The 
State government, where they remained, claimed the juris- 
diction and sovereignty of all persons within its limits; 
while the Indians refused obedience, in many instances, 
except to their own laws and customs. As an abstract 
question, the claims of the State governments seem well 
grounded ; but in many cases, their treatment of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants were improper and severe; and the 
measures adopted, in governing them, equally unwise and 
unjustf 

* Their perfect and exclusive right to lands, used only for hunting, has al- 
wajrs been denied or doubted, in so far as that the consent of the government 
has been deemed neoessarj to render the title valid hj law, when an individ- 
aal pnrchafled their land. The tribes have not been allowed to sell their lands, 
in any State or colonj, to individaiUs, without the sanction of the legislature. 
One reason for this was, indeed, to prevent all fraud or injustice towards the 
Indians; but on the consideration, also, that the grants of large tracts or terri- 
tories from the princes of Europe, gave only a pre-emptive claim, and that the 
gevenunent of each colony had the jurisdiction and sovereignty within its ter* 
ritory or patent 

t The number of Indians within the United States, at this time, was supposed 
to be upwards of 803,000. In the State of Georgia, 6,000, — ^in Alabama, 
19,000,^m Mississippi, 28,000,~in Missouri, 6,000,>>in Michigan, 9,000,-- 
in Illinois, 5,000,-^ Arkansas, 7,000, — 94,000 east of Rocky Mountains, — 
S0,000 eMt of Sfississippi river, and north of lUinois, &e. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Andrew Jackson elected President His character as a Statesman. His Po- 
litical Views. Promises Economy and Reform. Sarrounded by flatterers, 
and under the influence of selfish Individuals. His professions of Impar- 
tiality, not fulfilled. Partial in his Appointments. Disposed to exercise too 
great Authority, under the plea of the Public Good, or of Executive Pre- 
rogative. His purpose to pay oft Public Debt; and tO pursue the Plan of hie 
Predecessors. TUs system commended by President Monroe, and pursued 
by Mr. Adams. The Finances in a prosperous state when GenenJ Jackson 
was elected President The pretence of extravagant Expenses by President 
Adams not well founded. Prejudices against Banks. Opposition to Bank 
of United States. Opposed to Internal Improvements. 

Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, succeeded .Mr. Adams, 
as President of the United States, on the fourth of March, 
1829. He was a candidate for that high office, four years 
before, when Mr. Adams was chosen by the Re|»esenta- 
tives, on whom the election devolved in 1825, as there 
was no choice by the electoral colleges in the States. The 
political friends of General Jackson had not ceased in their 
efforts, from that time, to secure his election. He had some 
time held a high judicial office in Tennessee ; and was 
also several years a member of the Senate of the United 
States; but he was most distinguished for military prowess. 
He was alike brave and intelligent, as a military com- 
mander ; but was sometimes accused of rash and arbitrary 
conduct. He rendered the nation eminent service in de- 
fending New Orleans, when attacked by a large British 
army in December, 1814, and January following. When 
afterwards, he was governor of the territory of Florida, he 
conducted with much decision and energy; but was charged 
with some arbitrary acts, which could only be justified — 
if justified at all — by the exigencies which occurred; and 
which, in his opinion, required prompt and summary judg- 
ment. His friends claimed for him many high and honor- 
able qualities ; and few doubted his regard for the welfare 
and liberties of the country. A great defect in his char- 
acter was his susceptibility to flattery ; by which he was 
led to adopt measures not entirely consistent witti political 
magnanimity, nor con^atible with a due respect for consti- 
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tutional principles, though without intention, it might be, 
to violate the letter or spirit of that sacred compact. 

President Jackson assumed gre^at powers, doubtful pow- 
ers ; and was, in some instances, arbitrary in his official 
conduct. For whenever a public officer exercises power not 
clearly given in the Constitution, he may be said to act 
arbUrcLrily. And nothing can justify one in such cases, 
except the most evident and urgent necessity, and when 
omission to act would injure or endanger the public good : 
for some temporary evil had better be endured, than great 
constitutional principles be disregarded, with the pretence 
of removing it 

In a military commander, there must be some discre- 
tionary power : but even in him, the power should be ex- 
ercised with great caution, and is rarely justifiable, if con- 
trary to or exceeding his legitimate authority, and the direc- 
tions given him by the civil power. And undoubtedly the 
discretionary authority claimed by military officers are 
often abused, or unnecessarily exerted. But cases very 
seldom occur in a republic, where the powers and duties 
of an officer of the government are clearly defined, and 
where laws are as much a rule for him as for the people 
generally, in which the exercise of powers, not delegated, is 
necessary or justifiable. If a diflicult question arises, its 
solution should be left to the legislative branches of the 
government, to the representatives of the people, and not 
hastily decided by the executive officer alone. It is suffi- 
cient for him to refer the case to the determination of Con- 
gress. President Jackson in some instances of his executive 
conduct was considered arbitrary, and as having assumed 
responsibility which did not belong even to his high station, 
ana when an omission to act could not be justly charged 
against him as any dereliction of official duty, or as endan- 
gering the public welfare. It is unhappily the fact also, 
that when a man's passions and prejuaices are enlisted in 
a cause, however patriotic his intentions, he is liable to 
err, and to exceed the authority given him by his consti- 
tuents and the laws. 

The assumption of power, not delegated to a public 
agent, is always dangerous : and it is a poor apology, in 
such a case, that the public good seemed to require it, or 
that he is only carrying out the wishes of the people. For 
what are the opinions and wishes of the majority, in a re- 
public or democracy, where the people are liable to great 
and sudden, excitement, and to erroneous opinions, from 
the intrigues and clamors of a few selfish men, cannot be 
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correctly known by one surrounded by a political party : 
and in acting from such considerations and representations, 
the measures adopted may be very improper and highly 
dangerous. But, in conforming to the constitution and the 
laws, there is no danger; certainly, there is no error in the 
officer or magistrate. Republics have thus often been de- 
stroyed, and have degenerated into arbitrary governments 
and absolute monarchies. If the constitution and the laws 
are not a rube, and of binding force, with men in power, 
there are no barriers against despotism ; there is no security 
for liberty and equal rights. 

Of the subjects long under discussion and negotiation 
with foreign nations, the most important, left unsettled by 
President Adams, were that of the commercial intercourse 
with great Britain, and that of demands on France for in- 
demnity, on account of depredations on the commerce and 
navigation of the United States, during the revolutionary 
period of the French nation. Efforts had been making, for 
more than ten years, to obtain compensation for these 
losses, but the subject had not been finally and satisfac- 
torily settled. And the restrictions, imposed by the British 
government, on the trade between that country, especially 
its colonial ports, and the United States, had not been re- 
moved. 

In July, 1825, the former colonial policy was somewhat 
changed by the British administration ; and efforts were 
made for supplying the West India islands, which had re- 
ceived various articles from the United States, from their 
possessions on the continent of America, from Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Trade was opened to 
and with all other nations, to which colonies belonged ; so 
that the United States was excluded from the benefits 
which the nations of Europe might secure. There was 
another difficulty attending the subject. While the federal 
administration was considering in what way the United 
States could best avail itself of this measure of the British 
government, the latter, in July, 1826, passed an order ex- 
cluding the vessels of the United States from their (Colonial 
ports. And in this state, the commercial relations of the 
two countries remained when President Adams retired from 
office.* 



* Mr. Gallatin, envoy at the court of London, returned in 1827; and no 
odier miniflter was appointed by Mr. Adams. In 1829, President Jackson 
appointed Mr. McLane, of Delaware, to the British court; Mr. Rivtes, of Vir- 
ginia, to tiie covrt of France; and Mr. Van Neat, pf Vermont, to Spain. 
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In his inaugural address, President Jackson expressed 
sentitnents and views generally acceptable to the people 
through the Union ; and it was predicted that his admin- 
istration would be propitious to the Welfare and honor of 
the nation. He had always professed a high regard for his 
predecessors, and particularly of Mr. Adams, for his ability 
and patriotism, as well as for his great political experience 
and knowledge : and he had previously expressed opinions, 
which indicated a superiority to party feelings, and which 
authorized the belief of impartiality and magnanimity in 
his appointments to ofHce ; but a different spirit was early 
displayed, showing a purpose to place none in power but 
his devoted political supporters ; a wea kness, subjecting him 
to the influence of the selfish and intriguing. 

The message of President Jackson, in December, 1829, 
served further to express his views on political subjects, and 
oa the policy most conducive to the welfare and prosperity 
of the country. In referring to the condition and prospects 
of the United States^ as a great republic, he rendered high 
praise to the ability and services of his predecessors. " Our 
mutual gratulations, and our devout thanks to a benign 
Providence are called for, as we are at peace with all man* 
kind, and our country exhibits the most cheering evidence 
of general welfare and progressive improvement." Speak- 
ing of the relations of the United States with Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, with the governments of which nego- 
tiations had been several years maintained for deciding 
questions of commerce, claims, and boundaries, he expressed 
his belief that no hostile feelings or views existed, although 
full justice had not been done to this country, and there was 
a want of that spirit of magnanimity, in some cases, which 
had been expected ; and that there was reason to hope for 
an amicable termination of all questions which had before 
been unsettled. These principally related to the colonial 
trade and boundaries with Great Britain; to demands for 
spoliations with France ; and to claims on Spain for depre- 
diations, as well as to the formation of a commercial treaty. 
Congress were informed that these subjects had received 
the anxious attention of the executive, but that the issue 
was not known, as the ministers employed for the purpose, 
had not yet time to come to any definitive results. 

It had, for some time, been the policy of the federal gov- 
ernment to keep an adequate naval force in the Mediterra- 
nean, to deter the Barbary powers from committing depre- 
dations on American citizens and their property. And it 
had the effect of producing a friendly conduct in those pow* 
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ers towards the United States : whatever might be their 
disposition to injure its commerce, had there been no means 
to protect it. By employing several ships of war in the Pa- 
cific ocean, protection had also been afforded to American 
vessels engaged in the whale fishery in that sea. The 
President bore testimony to the wisdom and benefits of 
these measures. He complained of the conduct of the 
Mexican government ; which, if not absolutely hostile, 
could not be justly considered so amicable as had been ex- 
pected from that republic, professing so great regard for the 
character, and so strong a desire for friendly relations with 
the United States. That government had refused to ratify 
a treaty, a short time previously prepared by ministers of 
both republics : and for the confirmation o( which the fed- 
eral administration was very desirous, as its provisions were 
deemed favorable to the United States. The minister from 
the United States had also been an object of jealousy and 
unfriendly treatment by the Mexican court, without any 
reasonable cause, and his recall strongly urged upon the 
President. He therefore returned, by order of President 
Jackson, in 1829 ; a proper measure, when thus requested, 
whether he were justly or unjustly charged with miscon- 
duct in his official capacity. The President, however, ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction with the conduct of that 
minister on the occasion.* 

A treaty with the Emperor of Brazil was concluded and 
signed, in December, 1828 ; and was ratified by the Presi- 
dent and Senate the ISth of March, 1829. This was a 
general convention of peace, friendship, commerce, and 
navigation. The minister of the United States, who signed 
the treaty, was appointed by President Adams, sometime 
before ; for it had lone been an object with the federal gov- 
ernment to maintain friendly relations with the Brazillian 
Emperor, and to form a treaty similar to those with Euro- 
pean powers. The terms of the convention were deemed 
favorable to the United States, as the territory of Brazil 
afforded a market for bread stuffs and other products of the 
nation. And many articles were imported from the prov- 
inces of Brazil which were needed by the people of the 
United States. These were to enjoy the privileges of the 
most favored nation, except that of Portugal, which was 
the parent State of Brazil, and whose Emperx)r was of the 
royal house of Braganza. 

* Joel R. Poineett was at that time minister from the United States to 
Mexico. The principal objection to his conduct, bj^ the Mexican government, 
was alleged interference with the society of free-masons. 
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(xreat changes were made by President Jackson , soon 
after he came intO' power, in the public agents and officers 
of government, of all classes and grs^des : in the cabinet, 
in the department of diplomacy, and in all subordinate 
stations. It was expected that die members of the cabinet 
would be selected from among his political and personal 
friends ; and that such also would, in most instances, be ap- 
pointed to office, where there were then vacancies, or as th^y 
should occasionally occur. But in a great number of cases, 
within one year, removals from office were made solely on 
account of political opinions, or to reward the devoted 
friends of the President. Among others, William H. Har- 
rison, then minister to the republic of Columbia, by appoint- 
ment of President Adams, a short time before, was recalled, 
for the purpose of giving office to a personal friend of 
the President, believed to be inferior in talents, experience, 
and public service, to that able and faithful patriot. 

Th^se numerous removals from office of capable and up- 
right men, indicated a spirit of political intolerance, entiretv 
unjustifiable, if abstractly considered, and inconsistent with 
the professed opinions of the President, at a former period* 
He yielded too much to the representations and solicitations 
of selfish individuals, who sought their own emolument, 
with little regard to the public welfare. This narrow policy 
was not, indeeed, entirely new under the Jackson dynasty* 
Mr. Jefferson introduced it when he was chief magistrate 
of the Union. Not, indeed, to the extent in which it was 
practised by President Jackson ; but the principle was the 
same. And it was surprising in Mr. Jefierson, who pos- 
sessed enlarged and philosophical views, and who admitted, 
that, with some difierences of political opinions, ^' the citi- 
zens were all ^^federalists and all were republicans.^' In 
some of the States also, at a period subsequent to the pres- 
idency of Mr. Jefferson, the governors imitated this intol- 
erant and persecuting spirit ; and many faithful and capable 
public officers were deprived of their places, merely because 
thev did not belong to the dominant party. Those who 
haa acquiesced in this mistaken policy, in the time of Pres- 
ident Jefierson, and under the governors of some of the 
States, or who had refrained from expressing their disap- 
probation of it, were now found to be the loudest in their 
complaints, and most ready to express their reprobation of 
such an abuse of power. 

The President's views expressed in this message to Con- 
gress, were truly republican ; but his political opponents 
had cause to comphun^ that his offioiai conduct was not 
47 
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always in accordance with his professions. ^' There are, 
perhaps," he said, " few men who can, for a great length 
of time, enjoy office and power, without being more or less 
under the innuence of feelings unfavorable to the faithful 
discharge of their public duties. Their integrity may be 
proof against improper considerations immediately addressed 
to themselves ; but they are apt to acquire a habit of look- 
ing with indifference upon the public interests, and of tot- 
erating conduct, from which an unpractised man would 
revolt. Office is too apt to be considered as a species of 
property ; and government rather as a means of promoting 
individual interests, than as an instrument created solely 
for the benefit of the people. Corruption in some, and in 
others a perversion of conrect feelings and principles, divert 
eovemment from its legitimate ends ; and make it an engine 
for the support of the tew at the expense of the many. — 
The duties of all public officers are, or admit of being made 
so plain and simple, that men of intelligence may readily 

Jualify themselves for their performance : and I cannot but 
link that more is lost by the long continuance of men in 
office, than is generally to be gained by their experience." 
A recommendation was made by the President to have the 
commission of most public officers for the term only of four 
years, as was before provided by law, with respect to those 
who are receivers ot the public monies. It would have 
been happy for the government and for the people, if such 
regulation always existed; and if it were strictly enforced. 
Many millions would have been saved by the nation, during 
the administration of President Jackson, had the regulation 
been faithfully observed and enforced. In an extensive 
country like the United States, where there is a necessity 
for a great number of public agents, there will be numerous 
defalcations and embezzlements, except a strict and prompt 
accountability is required and maintained. 

The following paragraphs from the President's message 
to Congress at this time, will show the state of the public 
finances and revenue, and the resources of the country, as 
they were apprehended by his mind ; but they were not 
materially different from the statement made by his prede- 
cessor the year before. 

'^ No considerable change has occurred, during the recess 
of Congress, in the condition of either our agriculture, com- 
merce, or manufactures. The operation of the tariff has 
not proved so injurious to the two former, nor so beneficial 
to the latter, as was anticipated. Importations of foreign 
goods have not been sensibly diminished ; while domestic 
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competition, under an illusive excitem^it, has increased the 
production much beyond the demand for home consump- 
tion. The consequences have been low prices, temporary 
embarrassment, and partial loss. > That such of our manu- 
facturing establishments as are based upon capital, and are 
prudently managed, will survive the shock, and be ulti- 
mately profitable^ there is no reason to doubt. 

" To regulate its conduct so as to promote equally the 
prosperity of these three cardinal interests, is one of the 
most difficult tasks of government ; and it may be regretted, 
that the compUcated restrictions which now embarrass the 
intercourse of nations, could not, by common consent, be 
abolished; and commerce be allowed to flow in those chan- 
nels to which individual enterprise, always its surest guide, 
might direct it But we must ever expect selfish legislation 
in other nations ; and sgre therefore compelled to adapt our 
own to their reflations, in the manner best calculated to 
avoid serious injury, ana to harmonize the conflicting in- 
terests of our agriculture, our commerce, and our manufac- 
tures. With these impressions, the attention of Congress is 
invited to the existing tarifl!*, in the belief that some of its 
provisions require modification. 

'' The general rule to be applied, in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture, is that 
which will place our own in fair competition with those of 
other countries ; and the inducements to advance even a 
step beyond this point, are controlling in regard to those 
articles which are of primary necessity in time of war. 
When we reflect upon the difliculty and delicacy of this 
operation, it appears important that it should never be at- 
tempted but with the utmost caution. Frequent legislation, 
with regard to any branch of industry, aflecting its value, 
and by which its capital may be transferred to new chan- 
nels, must always be productive of hazardous speculation 
and loss. 

" In deliberating therefore, on these interesting subjects, 
local feeUngs and prejudices should be merged in the patri- 
otic determination to promote the great interests of the 
whole. All attempts to connect th^n with the party con- 
flicts of the day, must prove injurious, and ought to be dis- 
countenanced. Our action on these subjects should be 
under the control of higher and purer motives. Legislation, 
subject to such influences, can never be just ; and will not 
long retain the sanction of the people, whose active pa- 
jtriotiam is not boimded by sectional limits, nor insensible to 
that spirit of concession and forbearance, which gave life to 
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our political compact, and still sustains it Discarding att 
calculations of political ascendency, the North, the South, 
the Eaist, and the West, should unite in diminishing any 
burthen, of which either may justly complain. 

^' The agricultural interests of our country are so essen- 
tially connected with every other, and so superior in im- 
portance to them all, that it is scarcely necessary tp invite 
?rour particular attention to it It is principally as manu- 
iBLCtures and commerce tend to increase the value of agri- 
' cultural productions, and to extend their application to the 
wants and comforts of society, that they deserve the foster- 
ing cafe of government" 

The views of President Jackson here expressed, do not 
differ materially from those of his predecessors on these 
subjects. But while all concurred in attaching importance 
to agriculture, aild in recommending its interests to the fos- 
tering care of Congress, there was very little direct legisla- 
tion for securing the prosperity, and improving the condition 
of that great branch of national wealth. The natural and 
common doctrine of leaving each department of industry 
and enterprise to take care of itself, as inclination and profit 
dictate, seems to have been adopted with respect to agricul- 
tural pursuits ; while particular laws have been passed, at 
various periods of the government, for the protection of 
commerce and manufactures. Commerce has received the 
favor of government indeed, for its great contributions to 
the public revenue ; and it would be most unwise and un- 
just, to withhold from it the protection it receives^ Iti a 
voung and growing country like the United States, it would 
nave been impolitic also', to refuse all encouragement to 
manufactures. The principal objection to the tariif of 1824 
and of 1828, was that too much encouragement. was given 
to manufacturers, and that they received a degree of public 
patronage far exceeding that granted to any other elass of 
citizens. With an enlightened politician, the great (questions 
would be. What measure of protection can impartially and 
justly be granted to any particular branch of industry 1 
And how will such patronage affect the revenue and the 
finances of the government 1 President Jackson was cen- 
sured by a portion of the community, as an enemy to do- 
mestic manufactures, because he doubted the policy of the 
' tariff of 1828, and recommended a revision oi it, as it was 
unequal and oppressive in its operation in some parts of 
the Union. But he did not disapprove of the policy of af- 
fording a reasonable encouragement to domestic industry; 
nor did he, in his public communications to Congress, differ 
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essentially from the opinions expressed by his immediate 
predecessor, on the subject, particularly in his last annual 
message to the national legislature. 

The question of granting special encouragement to man- 
ufactures in the United States, at this period, and for some 
years previously, was one of great excitement throughout 
the Union. The manufacturers solicited and demanded a 
greater measure of aid from the government, than was 
deemed proper l>y many to afford. The protection first 
granted in 1816, met with very general approbation. But 
the law of 1824, which imposed higher duties on cotton and 
woollen goods, expressly for the benefit of manufactures, 
even at the hazard of a great diminution of the revenue ; 
and that of 1828, raising the duties still hieher in some 
cases; were opposed by a large portion of the people, 
through the United States; and in some States was de- 
nounced as unjust and even unconstitutional The more 
intelligent and experienced statesmen were in favor of the 
patronage of the general government towards manufacturers, 
so far as might be effected by regulations operating equally 
in all sections of the country ; as should not bring any det- 
riment to commerce and navigation ; and as should not in- 
duce too great a part of the people to neglect agriculture^ 
and engage in manufactures, from the expectation of enjoy- 
ing the peculiar favor and patronage of government 

A strong desire was expressed by the President for effect- 
ing the payment of the national debt with all possible 
promptitude. He recommended such an annual payment, 
as that the whole, might be extinguished in the term of 
eight years. But this was not a new policy, nor a plan 
peculiar to him. A system had been established ten years 
before, in the presidency of Mr. Monroe, for reducing the 
public debt of the United States in the sum of ten millions 
annually. Mr. Adams adopted the same policy; and in 
the course of eight years about one half of the debt had 
been discharged. Pursuing a similar course, the present 
administration might justly be expected to pay the whole 
which remained, besides liberal expenditures for all impor- 
tant, national purposes. 

Notwithstanding the high duties imposed by the law of 
1828) on several kinds of imported goods, the revenue had 
increased in 1829, to a large amount : owing inpart how-> 
ever, to extensive sales of the public lands. For at this 
period the purchasers of lands in the west and nortliwest, 
Delonging to the United States, had greatly increased. 
With these means, twelve millions of dollars were paid of 
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the national debt ; but particular efforts were made by the 
administration to pay as large an amount of it as possible. 
The public deposites were appropriated for this purpose, 
which caused considerable pressure in the monetary con- 
cerns of the country. ^^ And it was apprehended," the 
President said in his annual message to Congress, '^ that 
the sudden withdrawal of so large a sum from the banks, 
in which it was deposited, at a time of unusual pressure in 
the money market, might cause much injury to the in- 
terests dependent on bank acconunodation. But this evil 
was wholly averted by an early anticipation of it at the 
treasury ; aided by (hejudicums arrangements of the officers 
of the bank of the United States.''* 

The wise management of the fiscal concerns of the gov- 
ernment, under former administrations, was recognized by 
President Jackson, in his public address to the national 
legislature, at this time. '^ The state of the finances, ex- 
hibits the resources of the nation, in an aspect highly fiiat- 
tering to its industry, and indicative of the ability of gov- 
ernment, in a short period, to extinguish the public debt 
When this shall be done, our population will be relieved 
from a considerable portion of its present burthens; and 
will find, not only new motives to patriotic afl^tion, bat 
additional means for the display of individual enterpriza. 
The fiscal powers of .the several St||es will also be in- 
creased, ana may be more extensively exerted in favor of 
education and other public objects; while ample means 
will remain in the federal government to promote the gen- 
eral weal, in all the modes permitted to its authority." 

The attention of Congress was at this time called, by the 
President, to the consideration of the disposal of the surplus 
revenue, after the extinguishment of the national debt, 
which would probably be in eight years. He deemed it 
prudent to prepare for such distribution before that event 
occurred. And one great inducement with him to recom- 
mend the distribution of the surplus revenue, on the pay« 
ment of the public debt, was, that it would be more proper 
for the individual States to make appropriations according 
to their own views, than for the general government For, 
like some of his predecessors, he bad doubts of the consti- 
tutional authority of Congress to expend the fund^^ the 
nation for internal improvements. 

* At diif period, it appears that the PreeidleBt had a fiivorable opmion of Um 
bank of the United States. The goveniment then held itoek in that bank, to 
the amount of seven millions of dollars* 
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Iq this first message of 'President Jackson to Congr^ss^ 
giving his views of the fiscal concerns of the government, 
he refers to the various instances of default in disbursing 
officers for several years preceding ; and invites the con- 
sideration of the federal legislature to the subject, with a 
view to their providing more effectual preventives of 
similar evils in tuture. Similar suggestions had been made 
to Congress by President Monroe, and President Adams; 
by whose recommendations laws were passed more care* 
fully to guard the public money in the hands of receiving 
agents, by requiring frequent statements from them, and 
prompt settlement of accounts at short periods, fines, and 
removals from ofiice. But all these guards proved inef- 
fectual, and the losses sustained by the government still 
occurred every year to a large amount. The laws ap* 
peared to be sufficient, on this subject ; and the frequency 
of these defalcations were probably owing, in part, to the 
want of energy and fidelity in the higher officers of goy* 
ernment, whose duty it was to examine into the conduct 
of subordinate agents, who were receivers of the public 
money; and to punish or promptly remove the delinquents^ 
and to exact pay of their bondsmen. 

President Jackson's views and professions on this subject 
were correct and proper; but, from a want of due care in 
soaie of the principal officers in the executive department, 
during his administration, defaulters were more numer-» 
ous than they had been at any former period. The delin- 

Juents were kept in office, in many cases, long after their 
efaults were manifest, either from a desire not to make 
these enemies to the administration who had been its 
friends and supporters ; or from too great lenity in the su- 
perior officers whose duty it was to bring the defaulters to 
just punishm^it The President recommended a discharge 
or a remission of the debt from public agents who were 
delinquents unconvicted of fraud. His motives might have 
been generous and humane ; but in all financial concerns 
of a public nature, the careless and extravagant agent of 
government, should be held to a strict accountability. His 
motives cannot be known* Nothing but evident accident, 
entirely beyond his control, should be an apology sufficient 
to save him from public punishment. The experience of 
many centuries, in the nations of Europe, fully proves the 
necessity of severity or strictness towards all who are em- 
ployed in receiving and disbursing the funds of gavem^* 
ment. 
The President did not omit to refer to the condition oi 
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the Indian tribes in the United States, and especially to 
those within the limits of a particular State. He was in 
favor of the plan of their removal, similar to that proposed 
by the Secretary of War, in the administration of Presi- 
dent Adams. He felt the difficulty of deciding as to the 
proper and just treatment of them by the general govern- 
ment. He professed a desire for their welfare, for the sup- 
port of their rights, and for their improvement in the arts 
of civilized life: and in these respects, did not differ in 
opini(xi from the former federal executives. But his views 
were different from theirs, as to the authority of the State 
governments over them, within whose limits they resided. 
His opinion of State rights was such as to lead him to the 
conclusion, that the Indians must submit to the jurisdiction 
and laws of the State where they lived ; whereas the doc- 
trine of most other statesmen was that they were to enjoy 
their own customs and regulations, subject only to the 
government of the United States ; thus excluding all author- 
ity in an individual State to control or interfere with them. 
The States of Georgia and Alabama, had previously set up 
a claim to govern the Indian tribes, within their respective 
limits, in all cases : and they also demanded of Congress 
the removal of the tribes to some distant territory. 

Former administrations had also been desirous of their 
removal, if they could be persuaded to do so ; but had not 
admitted a right in a State to interfere with their municipal 
concerns, nor to compel their submission to its laws. And 
hence the previous aispute between the State of Georgia 
and the United States. President Jackson seems not at 
that time to have been in favor of any comjndsum for their 
removal ; but was inclined to admit the right of a State, 
where they were situated, to extend its jurisdiction over 
them. But the measures adopted afterwards, during bis 
administration, to induce their removal, were by many 
deemed unjustifiable, and was a matter of great complaint 
against him. 

By an act of Congress of May, 1830, provision was made 
for reviving and opening the direct trade with the British 
ports in the West India islands ; which had long been pre^ 
vented by the measures of the British government. The 
terms proposed in this act of Congress were accepted by 
the British administration, after having put their own con- 
struction on them ; which the English minister said were 
somewhat obscure, and which he interpreted in a manner 
most favorable to his nation : and the American minister 
and administration, were desirous perhaps of having the 
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honor of negotiating successfully on the subject, which 
for many years could not be favorably adjusted by the 
preceding administrations. But the British ministry 
availed themselves of the obscurity in the act of Congress^ 
and thus derived great commercial advantages from it, 
while the navigation of the United States received very 
little benefit under its operation. 

The ports in the West Indies were, indeed, opened to ves- 
sels of the United States, with their products, on terms of 
reciprocity; but the same privilege was not secured for the 
trade with the British colonies in the nortli and northeast parts 
of the United States. And the consequence was, that the 
British enjoyed almost the entire carrying trade between 
those colonies and the ports of the American States. The 
trade with the islands was not so profitable a^ formerly, and 
gave much less employment to American navigation. The 
vessels from the British northern provinces and ports hcul 
free access to the United States on favorable terms, which 
the vessels of this country did not enjoy in visiting those 
colonies.* On the approbation of the act of Congress, by 
the British ministry being declared, and their consent to its 
proposalis, when construed as they chose, officially made 
known to the federal administration, the President issued a 
proclamation, in October, 1830, declaring the terms of the 
act of Congress to *have been accepted by the British gov- 
ernment as to the West India ports, and therefore that the 
ports of the United States were opened to British vessels 
from those islands : and declaring further^ the admission of 
British vessels from the northern provinces, but without 
stating the terms on which they were to be admitted. This 
course of the administration was not approved by the mer- 
cantile portion of the community ; and was generally con- 
sidered to be unfavorable to the commercial prosperity of 
the United States, as yielding too much to the interests of 
Great Britain. 

By the statement of the President, respecting the Post 
Oflice department, at this time, it appeared to have been con- 
ducted with great intelligence and fidelity. " The report of 
the PostMaster General," he said, "was highly satisfactory. 
Abuses had been reformed, its revenue improved ; and the 

* The act of CoDfress referred to the British ports in the West Indies, and 
stated the terms on which the ports in the United States were to be opened 
to British ▼essels from those places. Fat did not extend these oooditioas to 
the north and northeast proTinces of Great Britain. The trade to and with the 
latter remamed as formerly reguUted. 
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imil traiun^rted with inereased expedition."* The adoiin- 
istraiion oi this department was attended with many dif- 
ficulties* Tti^re were constant requests for new routes for 
oonveying the pablic mail. Every village in the Uni<xi, 
however small, and every new settlement, petitioned for the 
privilege of a Post Office : and many of them did not afford 
business sufficient to compensate the carriers. But it was 
deemed impprtant, that every facility should be afforded for 
the circulation of newspapers and. other publications, for 
the information of all classes of the people. The affairB 
of this useful department were not so skilfully nor so for-* 
lunately ooanaged afterwards ; whether from want of com* 
petency or attention does not appear : but it soon fell into 
a state of embarrassment ; and the expenses of the depart- 
ment, in 1833| far exceeded its income. , 

As had been done by his predecessor, the President at 
this time recommended a revision of the judiciary system, 
for the purpose of extending equal privileges, resulting from 
that department of the government, to the citizens in the 
new, with those in the original Statesi Several States had 
then been formed in the Union, within twelve years ; /but the 
federal courts were held less frequently and in fewer places, 
in thesenew States, compared to the extent of territ<vy, than 
in the old States, The subject had been under consideration 
in Congress at several previous sessions ; ' but from a diversi- 
tv of opinion, as to the number of additional justices, and 
the places of holding the courts, nothing had been decid^. 

The President referred in this message to the Bank of the 
United Stittes, although its charter would not expire for 
more than six yesurs. He said, ^' that both the constitution- 
ality and the expediency of the bank were questioned by a 
large portion of the people :" and also expressed his own 
opinion, '^ that it bad failed in the great end oi establishing 
a uniform and sound currency. ' ' He probably had reference 
to the people in the interior, and not in the States where 
Ihey were coneerned in commerce and navigation ; for the 
merchants and others, in the Atlantic States, w«re generally 
kk favor of that bank ; and they also fully believed that it 
did nmfih to sustain a bouvA and uniform currency thiough 
Ibe UiMon ; which could not be supported without it 

If a similar monied institution were necessary, the Pres- 
ident wa^ of opinion^ that one wh(41y of a national charac- 

• Mm MoLeMi of Olib, ^ns then at the hedl •t the Foel OOte dcMrt- 
BMl} birtwwBo«»afterappMMe4a Jmke of the 9mMm9 Divrt oithm 
United States. 
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ter, under the sole and exclusive direction of the federal 
gOYernmetit, and founded on the credit of the government, 
wonid be most proper. I'his was/ in fact, the germ of the 
mA-iretisttry system of a later period ; which proposes to 
keep the public monies in the hands or under the control of 
the execntive ; and to exclude the citizens from all the ben« 
efits they enjoyed by means of the bank of the United States^ 
and would, in a gteat measure, remove the public funds from 
the power of Congress. In this institution, as originally de- 
signed in 1791, and then still maintained, the merchants 
often found relief; and if there were ever any defects 
in the management of the bank, they were not to be named 
as objections to its continuance, when compared to the ben^ 
efits resulting to the citizens engaged in trade and commerce ; 
and through them to the whole nation, and to the prosper- 
ous state of the finances of the government itself 

This session of the federal legislature continued for six 
months ; and the following laws were the most important 
which were passed during that period — for the re*appropri^ 
ation of thirty thousand dollars, for the suppression of the 
•lave trade, which had been appropriated two years before, 
but was not expended, and which waa founded on an act 
of Congress of 1819 — for repealing an act imposing tonnage 
duties on vessels, of which the officers and two thirds of the 
seamen were citizens of the United States — for the more 
effectual collection of impost duties, appointing eight ad- 
ditional appraisers to examine goods imported ; but no new 
regulations to prevent defaults in the officers of the cus- 
toms — for the appointment of an additional officer to be 
attached to the treasury department, called the solicitor of 
the treasury — ^for reducing the rate of duties on tea and 
coflfee, as recommended by the President in his annual mes- 
sage ; also on salt and molasses, and allowing a drawback 
on spirits exported, distilled from that article, which the 
existing laws did not permit — for allowing a portion oi die 
claims of Massachusetts for services and expenses of the 
militia in 1S12 — 1814, in time of war^ and for which 
that State had not been reimbursed ; the amount allowed 
being fourhundred and thirty thousand dollars, about half the 
sum claimed— for the removal of the Indians from lands oecn- 
pied by them within any State of the Union, to a territory 
west of the river Mississippi, and without the limits of any- 
State, or organized territory, and belonging to the United 
States, by purchase or relinquishment of the Indians, by 
treaty ; to divide such western territory into districts, for 
the reception and permanent settlement of theee who shouUk 
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consent to emigrate from their residence on the east of that 
river, they relinquishing all claims to lands thiey then occu- 
pied ; the tribes to have the solemn assurance of govern- 
ment, that it will forever secure and guaranty to them and 
their posterity, the tract of country so exchanged with them 
for the lands they should quit in Georgia, Alabama, and 
any other States ; and should they abandon the territory at 
a future timQ, the same to revert to the United States ; the 
Indians to have the amount of their improvements made 
on the lands they may leave ; to be aided in their removal, 
and supported for one year by the federal government ; to 
be protected against assaults from other tribes in the vi- 
cinity of their new residence ; and five hundred thousand 
dollars were granted for these purposes. 

The receipts in the public treasury for the year 1829, 
from customs, sale of lands, &c,, amounted to the sum of 
twenty-four millions eight hundred twenty-seven thousand 
six hundred twenty-eight dollars, being a little over those 
for the year 1828; which were twenty-four millions seven 
hundred sixty-three thousand six hundred thirty dollars ; 
and in 1830, it was about twenty thousand dollars greater 
than in 1839, and one hundred twenty thousand above the 
amount in 1828. The public expenditures for the same 
years amounted, in 1828, to twerUy-five miliums four hufp- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand dollars ; in 1829, to twenty^ 
five millions and forty-five hundred dollars; in 1830, to 
twenty-four millions six hundred thousand dollars ; in 1831, 
to thirty millions and ihirty^eight thousand dollars ; and in 
1832, to thirty-four millions three hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand dollars.* 

During this session of Congress, a highly interesting de- 
bate took place in the Senate, on a resolution offered by one 
of the members, relating to the public lands, which were 
very extensive, and estimated of great value to the nation. 
The sales were so loosely managed as that little, com- 
paratively, was received in the public treasury : some was 
sold to speculators ; much was nominally purchased, but 

fayment not enforced ; and large tracts, belonging to the 
Tnion, within the new States, were constantly granted to 
those States respectively, for internal improvements, and 
means of education therein. The consequence was, that 
the original States received little advantage from these 
lands, though they were originally ceded or acquired for 

* And the expeDses of the goTenimeDt were gradual] j increaaed for avfvml 
yeara, even ai^er the public debt waa paid. 
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the benefit of the whole Union. There had been already 
several systems proposed for regulating the sale and apply- 
ing the proceeds of them. Some of the new States were so 
extravagant as to claim all the public lands within their 
limits. Others proposed to sell them immediately; which 
would permit a few speculators to purchase the whole. — 
And some were in favor of selling low, and waiting a long 
period for the payment; with a view to accomplish their 
more speedy settlement.* 

The resolution offered was to abolish the office of the 
land commissioner, and to suspend the sale of public lands 
for some years, when they would probably be of more 
value. The subject was justly interesting to all the mem- 
* bers of the Senate ; for the results of these various plans 
must be very different to the States. Generally, the Sen- 
ators from the old, and those from the new States, enter-* 
tained opposite views on the subject. And a Senator from 
South Carolina, asserted and labored to prove, that the 
eastern States especially, were disposed to retard the settle* 
ment of the western parts of the Union, from selfish or 
political views ; and therefore wished to prohibit the sale 
of the public lands, till some distant future period. It was 
intimated that the statesmen of the eastern part of the 
Union, were jealous of the growth of the west, as it would 
lessen their portion of influence in the general government, 
and would also drain them of much of their population^ 
which would prove injurious to their manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Such suggestions were made by members from 
the south as well as from the west. Party or political 
views, perhaps, had an influence with some members in 
the views they expressed, and in the charges they made 
against the eastern States. For strange opinions are ad- 
vanced, and improper systems urged, not unfrequently, for 
party purposes; and those who cherish such purposes 
themselves are often ready to charge their opponents with 
sinister views. 

It had become customary, at this period, to take a wide 
range in debate, and to refer, by way of illustration or 
otherwise, to political subjects of a general nature, which 
divided the friends and the opponents of the administration. 
The Senator from South Carolina not only seized this oc- 

* It was stated at the time, that lands, to the amoimt of nine millions seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, had been appropriated, from 1790 to 1829» 
for surveys, for public roads, for academies and schools, and for varioua works 
of internal improvements; and aknost exclusively for the benefit of the new 
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oasion to reproach the eastern States with a design to pre- 
vent the settlement and increase of the western parts of the 
Union, from sectional or political views; but to plead for 
the doctrine of State rights and power, to a novel and 
alarming extent ; though it had no necessary or immediate 
connection with the question before the Senate; contending 
that the several States within which the public lands were 
situated, should have the entire control and jurisdiction 
over them. The real or direct question, arising out of the 
resolution before the Senate, was lightly touched by him ; 
while the points, just mentioned, were discussed at great 
length, and not without much ingenuity and eloquence : 
and yet, in the opinion of many impartial men, with lest 
sound reasoning than plausibility. His remarks were so 
pointed and so severe on the character of the eastern States, 
that the sensibility of th€ members from that section of the 
Union was much awakened, and they felt obliged to no- 
tice and to repel them. They differed in some respects 
fVom the views of the Senator of South Carolina, and those 
who agreed with him, as to his plan on the subject of man- 
aging the public lands ^ and as to his doctrine of State 
rights, and his insinuations of hostile feelingsin the people 
of the east towards those in the west, they were entirely 
at issue with them. They believed that State rights, as 
asserted and contended for by him, would interfere with and 
render utterly powerless the authority of the federal gov- 
ernment, which was clearly granted by the Constitution. 
The legitimate conclusion from the doctrine advanced 
would be, that a single State even might control the gen- 
eral government; in other words, that one Statei might 
govern all the others in the Union. Such probably was 
not the opinion of the able Senator, but it evidently fol- 
lowed from his doctrine. 

Mr. Webster, who was then a member of the Sebate from 
Massachusetts, replied to the Senator from South Carolina, 
with great power and effect. His argument on the powers^ 
of the federal government, granted by the Constitution, as 
being paramount in certain cases, to any and all State au- 
thority, was generally admitted to be sound and entirely 
unanswerable. He contended that on subjects fully com- 
mitted to the general government by the Constitution, 
its powers were exclusive and unlimited ; that no one 
State, nor even a number of States, might justly interfere 
with its measures ; and that the public land, not particu- 
larly and expressly ceded to a State, or sold to companies 
or individuals, was solely at the disposal and under tke 
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jarisdiction of the United States goyernment. When he 
uras charged with pleading for the consolidation of the 
States, he replied, that he was not disposed to derogate 
from their authority in any cases or on any subjects, ex- 
cept in so far as the Constitution had given power to the 
general government — which was of course paramount to 
that of a State — that in many respects, the States were sove- 
reign, and had the entire control of their own internal af- 
fairs, that he was in favor of the consolidation of the Union — 
which was the design of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States, — though not of the States, in the sense 
charged by his opponents. He then showed that the gen- 
eral government had the sole management and disposition 
of the public lands, which had been ceded by different 
States, tor the benefit of the whole. He did not wish, he said, 
to exclude the new States from their just portion of the pub- 
lic lands, or from an equal share in the benefits to be de- 
rived from the sales; but contended that the original 
States had an equal, if not a superior, right to them. He 
said he was not averse to the policy of retaining a large 
part of the lands for a future revenue, and yet was in favor 
of selling small tracts to actual settlers, and thus gradually 
to fill up the vacant territory with inhabitants. 

The Senator from Massachusetts referred to the insinua- 
tions which had been made against the politicians of the 
New England States, as if they were selfish ; or were op^ 
posed to the prosperity and improvements of the new 
States in the west and northwest And here he discovered 
some indignant feeling, as justly he might. The reproach 
on the eastern States was not just ; it was, indeed, alike 
unfounded and ungenerous. They did, indeed, contend for 
the privileges of commerce and navigation; and it was for 
the protection of these departments of business, in great part 
that the federal government had been instituted. It was 
important also, that manufactures, which were more at- 
tended to in the eastern and middle States than in the south 
or west, should be encouraged, for the prosperity of the 
whole nation. But it was not therefore attempted, nor de- 
sired, to depress the inhabitants of the west, in their agri- 
cultural enterprises, nor to prevent the settlement of the 
vast territory in that section of the Union. It was only 
contended, that the publie lands should not be wholly ap- 
propriated for the benefit of the settlers thereon, or the States 
where they were situated ; but should be sol4 er so man* 
aged) as to secure to the original States their jusi propev- 
tara» No partiimlar law resulted frcxm this pcotraded and. 
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able discussion. The subject long continued before Con- 
gress ; but so various have been the plans for the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, that no one has jret received the 
sanction of the federal legislature. 

Other important subjects were introduced and debated in 
Congress, at this session, and occupied much time, but on 
which there was no decided legislative action. A bill for re- 
trenchment in the public expenditures was repeatedly dis- 
cussed ; but it was not passed ; after all the charges of ex- 
travagance against Mr. Adams's administration, it was not 
found that any items of the public expense could be rea- 
sonably dispensed with. The charge made in 1828, of this 
nature, was chiefly for party objects, or in ignorance ; and 
the appropriations and expenditures for 1830, and annually 
afterwards, were fully equal to those made from 1826 to 
1828, except that about fifty thousand dollars had been ex- 
pended in 1826, '27, and *28, for various surveys, as au- 
thorized by laws of Congress, with a view to public and 
national objects — these were not continued during President 
Jackson's administration, as he doubted the right of the 
federal government to expend money for such purposes. 

In his public message to Congress, in December, 1829, 
the President recommended a revision of the tariff of 1828 ; 
of which the people in some parts of the Union complained 
as excessive and unequal. He was in favor of affording 
encouragement to domestic manufactures ; but believed, as 
many-oil|i|jM|i^d, that a less duty than that imposed by the 
former laJPf'would prove a suflicient protection for manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States. The subject 
was referred to a committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, by whom a report was made, that it was inexpedient 
to make any alteration in the law then in force. This re- 
port was accepted in the House, though the minority, on 
the question, was a large one. The subject was discussed 
in the Senate, where the majority were disposed to have 
the act modified ; but the vote of the Representatives, being 
in favor of its continuance unchanged, nothing could be 
legally effected. No doubt that considerations of local in- 
terest had an influence in the opinions entertained ; the 
manufacturing establishments were not to be found in the 
southern parts of the country. In the eastern and some of 
the middle States, they were numerous ; while few had been 
introduced in the south or west. In May, 1830, a bill was 
passed in both branches of the national legislature, making 
appropriations for the erection of lighthouses, beacons, &c. 
— ^for improving harbors, and for surveys — ^which was laid 
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before the President, on the last day of the session, for his 
approval. But he did not give it his signature, nor return 
it to Congress with objections. And thus it failed to be- 
eome a law. The President was blamed on this account, 
as being arbitrary, or as neglecting his official duty. It 
was said by his political friends, that he was opposed to 
some of the objects for which the appropriations were made, 
and had not time for a due consideration of the bill in all 
its parts. Some of the provisions related to works of in* 
ternal improvements, on the constitutionality of which he 
entertained doubts.* A similar complaint was made re- 
specting his conduct, at a later period, when he retained a 
bill regulating th^ sal^ of the public lands, which was of 
great importance, without signing it, and when there was 
sufficient time to have examined and returned it for the 
further action of Congress. 

The annual message of President Jackson, in December, 
1830, was unusually elaborate. It was full and minute, in 
the statements relating to the proceedings of the executive 
department of government, during the recess of the legis- 
lature ; to diplomatic occurrences and efforts ; and to the 
fulfilment of various acts of Congress, assigned to the action 
of the President ; with more of reasoning, to show the cor- 
rectness of the conduct of the executive, than usual, or was 
perhaps necessary. For it is the province of the legislative 
to examine the executive proceedings, and to judge of their 
correctness. 

The acts of the administration, duriilg the year 1830, 
besides the common and necessary duties occurring in 
the various departments of the government, were referred 
to in the message, and afford ground for an opinion of the 
true state and condition of the United States, at that period. 
The commercial intercourse with the colonial ports ot Great 
Britain, though nominally improved, remained very nearly 
on the same moting it had been for several years previously. 
A Convention had, indeed, been formed and accepted ; but 
the commercial part of the nation was not satisfied with it. 
as there was much ceded, to the benefit of England, and 
but very Utile to the United States. The restrictions on 
American vessels, visiting the colonies of Great Britain, 
were not removed. The negotiation had been conducted 

* In bis next annaal roeuii|^, the President stated his objections to the bill 
for a subscription to the stook of the Louisville and Portland Canal Companyy 
to be of this character ; and that he disapproved of the bill for ligblbousea, &e. 
u their increase served father to conftue and mislead the navigator than to he 
a means of safety. 
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and concluded in a friendly manner by the ministers of the 
two governments ; and a hope was expressed by the Presi- 
defnt, that in due time more favorable terms might be ob- 
tained, and a fair reciprocity in trade, between the ports of 
both nations, be established.* The attempts made tor par- 
ticipating in the trade of the Black sea, had not proved un- 
successful ; and by a treaty then recently made with the 
Sublime Porte, similar privileges were granted to the 
United States as to the most favored nations in Europe.f 
The relations between the United States and Russia were 
of a stable and satisfactory character. A treaty had been 
agreed on with Denmark ; by which six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were to be paid to American citizens, as 
an indenmity for spoliations on their commercial property 
in 1808 — 1811. Similar indemnity was expected soon to be 
received from some other European governments, oh whom 
claims had been several years before made, for like previous 
' depredations. The negotiations with France for a recogni- 
tion and allowance of claims on that government, in con- 
sequence of depredations committed on American commerce, 
at former periods, and to a large amount, had been prosecute 
with renewed zeal, and with a strong.hope of speedy success ; 
for a friendly spirit was manifested bjr the French govern- 
ment on the suDJect, although some objections were offered, 
as to an allowance of all the claims; the recent revolution 
in France indicating a favorable result to the negotiation,]: 
as well as a proper occasion for extending the commercial 

* It was more than intiinated, in the mstructions given to Mr., McLane, the 
Envoj to the British court, in 1830, that the embarrassments on the commer- 
cial interoonrse between the two countries, especially with the colonial ports 
of Great Britain, shonid be attributed to the improper demands or the mistakes 
of the preceding administration ; and that President Jackson and his ministerB 
were more desirous of adjusting the difficulties on this subject, and would be 
more ready to agree to the terms proposed by the British government. A sug- 
gestion indk»tive of a want of good policy as well as of true patriotism. Pres- 
ident Adams had made every reasonable and proper effort for adjusting these 
difficulties. But the British chose their own peculiar policy, or not treat at 
all. JNo one was more desirous of treating on the subject of commercial inter* 
course with foreign nations, on terms of reciprocity, than Mr. Adams. 

t The commissioners by whom this treaty was formed, had been appointed 
by the President in 1829, without consent or knowledge of the Senate ; nor 
was the Senate's consent asked at the next following session. This was a sin- 
gular proceeding ; for in all cases, a mission on a new subject, had not been 
made by the President without cx)nsnlting the Senate. Mr. Tazewell, of Vir- 
ginia, severely censured the President for this act ; and opposed the bill for 
allowing a salary to the commissioners. He said the act was unconstitntional, 
a flagrant derogation of the rights of the Senate ; and ought not to be passed 
over by the Senate without express condemnation. 

t Mr. Rives, of Virginia, was then the minister of the United States to 
Franco ; whose ability and attention the President acknowledged to be highly 
iatisfaetory. 
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interconrse between the two countries : new efforts were 
made for bringing the subject of the boundary between the 
United Elates, and the British possessions adjoining, to a 
final termination, by submitting the question to the arbitral 
tion of a Prince, friendly to the two nations, and laying 
before him all the evidences in the case ; and a hope was 
confidently entertained, that his opinion and decision would 
soon be known. The misunderstanding with the republic 
of Mexico promised to be removed, as the jealousies of that 
government towards the United States had .in a great 
measure been obviated, by the explanations which had been 
then recently offered — ^measures had also been adopted for 
preserving tranquillity on the borders of the United States 
and that repubhc. The financial affairs of the government 
continued in a prosperous condition ; the expenditures being 
less than fourteen millions of dollars, exclusive of the 
amount appropriated for paying the annual instalment of 
the public debt, which was eleven millions ; and the re- 
ceipts into the treasury, exceeding twenty-four millions; 
a large portion of which accrued from the sales of land 
belonging to the United States. 

In the address of the.President, at this time^ he expressed 
his views at some length of the powers of . the federal and 
State governments, and of the importance of avoiding all 
encroachments of each on the other. He had given similar 
opini(ms before, and they had an influence in leading him 
to object to bills for appropriating the public funds to most 
works for internal improvements. For unless of a mani- 
festly general and national benefit, they would be unequal, 
and inevitably give occasion for complaints from some 
parts of the Union. He considered it of vital importance 
'^ to the Union to sustain the State sovereignties, as far as 
consistent with the rightful action of the federal govern- 
ment, and of preserving the highest attainable harmony 
between them." The opinion was again expressed of the 
propriety of limiting the ofiice of President to one term, and 
that for four or six years. And the entire independence of 
the legislative and executive departments of the govern- 
ment, of each other, was strongly urged, as necessary to 
the general welfare. But the doctrine, as it appeared to be 
imdeirstood by the President, was disapproved by a great 
portion of the people ; and it was believed that the execo* 
tive was but the organ or agent of the legislature, in most 
cases, designed to carry into effect the laws enacted by the 
Representatives of the people. In some respects, indeedi 
thcr chief magistrate is independent of the other branches of 
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the goremment ; but not to the ettent supposed and claimed 
by General Jackson. 

In this message the President again referred to the con- 
dition of the aboriginal tribes of the country ; and gave his 
unqualified testimony to " the benevolent policy " of the 
fbderal government from its origin towards these tincivil- 
ized pedple. He repeated the opinion, which he had before 
given, in favor of their removal to a territory entirely ex- 
clusive of the settlements of the white population. It had 
been the desire of the government, as he said, for thirty 
years, to effect their settlement far west of the Mississippi, 
And separate from any State or territorial district of the 
United Slates ; but nothing like compulsion had been pre- 
viously used to effect the object. This conduct was alike 
humane and just towards the native tribes, and favorable 
to the settlement and peace of the States where they had 
resided. It was justly a matter of complaint only when 
these tribes were absolutely ordered to remove, and threat- 
ened with the displeasure of the government if they did not 
speedily consent to depart from the lands formerly occupied 
by their ancestors. The President avowed his friendly 
regards for the native tribes of Indians; and no one could 
justly doubt the sincerity of his professions; while his 
winking at the strong measures of some of the southern 
States, where they then resided, to force them to remove, 
subjected him to censure in other parts of the country. 

The strong opposition to the high tariff of duties on 
many imported articles, which was adopted in 1828, and 
^as designed to encourage domestic manufactures, induced 
the President to refer again to the subject on this occasion. 
He expressed an opinion favorable to the protective policy, 
as necessary to the prosperity of the United States : but 
miggiested the importance of some modification in the law, 
passed two years before, to reconcile it to the views of the 
people in the non-manufacturing States. He was aware 
of the difficulty of accomplishing this desirable object 
His immediate predecessor had expressed a similar opinion, 
in 1828 ; and suggested some modification for the purpose 
i)f tendering the operation of the tariff of that period more 
ec^ilial and satisfactory to all classes of citizens, and to all 
patts of the Union. No act was passed, however, either in 
1889, or 1830, for modifying or altering the law of 1828. 

President Jackson, early discovered his disapprobation 
of the Bank of the United States. He had doubts of the 
constitutional power of Congress to incorporate such a 
company : and he expressed an apprehension of its mis- 
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management, by which it was productive of more evil than 
of benefit both to the government and the people. He even 
doubted the utility of any banking institutions in the na- 
tion. Probably he had prejudices against them, as they 
often afforded facilities to speculators, and served to sup- 
port the credit system of the country to a mischievous 
extent : and from the failure or suspension of specie-pay- 
ments with many banks in the western parts of the Union. 
No doubt there was some foundation for his opposition to 
them : but it was an unjust conclusion, that all such com- 
panies should be prohibited, because some of them had 
been unwisely administered. He had referred to this sub- 
ject in a former message, and fully expressed his views 
unfavorable lo a renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States. But the committee of the Senate, and of 
the House of Representatives, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, at the preceding session, made a report adverse to 
the opinion of the President ; and in favor of continuing 
the bank : and they disapproved of the project of a gov- 
ernment bank. They believed " the latter would derange 
and injure the currency, and what was far worse, destroy 
the liberties of the people." And as to the constitutionality 
of the Bank of the United States, they said, it had repeatedly 
received the sanction of Congress. In repeating his opinion, 
at this time, he suggested the plan of a bank, very differ- 
ently formed, and wholly under the management and 
control of the government. It might still be called the 
Bank of the United States, or a. Bank of the Treasury de- 
partment, he said; and its object be to secure all the ad- 
vantages afforded by the bank then in operation, as to the 
finances of the nation. ** It might," he said, ** be based 
on public and individual deposites, but without power to 
make loans^ or to purchase property : not being a corporate 
body, having no stockholders, debtors, or property, and 
but few oflScers, it would not be obnoxious to the constitu- 
tional objections which might be urged against the present 
bank : and having no means to operate on the hopes, fears, 
or interests of large masses of the community, it would be 
shorn of the influence which makes that bank formidable; 
the States would be strengthened by having in their hands 
the Aieans of furnishing the local paper currency through 
their own banks ; while the bank of the United States, 
though issuing no paper, would check the issue of the 
State bauks^ by taking their notes in deposite and for ex- 
changes, only so long as they were redeemed with specie." 
It did not appear, however, by these suggestions of the 
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President, that he had matured any pl^n for a bank, as a 
substitute for that of the United States, whose charter 
would expire in 1836. But one may see, even in these 
outhnes, that he was in favor of depositing and keeping 
the public funds, in a mode similar to that afterwards pro- 
posed by his successor. The plan was, indeed, that of 
a Sub-treasury system, in embryo : which provides for 
placing the funds of the nation entirely under the control 
and management of the executive part of the government 
President Jackson gave a practical proof of his views on 
this subject, in 1833, by taking the public funds into his 
own hands, without authority of Congress, and most evi- 
dently contrary to the spirit of the Constitution and of the 
laws relating to the treasury department. 
. In all free governments, the public treasury is under di^ 
control of the representatives of the people, and of the most 
popular branch or House of Representatives ; and this also 
nas the exclusive right to originate bills for grants and 
appropriations of the people's money. The chief magis- 
trate has indeed a voice in the laws made for the regula- 
tion of the funds; but it is an arbitrary assumption of 
power in him to make any use or disposition of them other 
than such as the laws of the legislature have directed. 
This is a fundamental principle .recognized by the framers 
of our Constitutions, State and federal ; and a violation, or 
disregard of it, is far more alarming than any single act of 
misjudgment or impolicy. What stampt this conduct as 
particularly improper and arbitrary, was the consideration 
that the legislature had just before instituted an inquiry 
into the state of the bank, and declared it a safe deposite 
for the public funds of the government. 

There was a large deficit in the Post Office department, 
for the year 1830. Two years before, under the manage- 
ment of a different person, — Hon. John McLean, of Ohio, 
afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, — it was in a very prosperous state. But either 
through the inefficiency of the present Post Master General, 
or an injudicious increase of post routes and post offices, 
the balance was aeainst the department in 1830. It had 
not always, indeed, yielded a sufficient sum to meet the 
expenses ; but at this time the deficit was greater than for 
many preceding years. The officer now at the head of the 
department, was accused, how justly cannot be proved, 
of party views in his appointment of mail contractors, and 
of multiplying post offices unnecessarily. 

An effort was made, in 1831, to alter the law of the 
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United States, passed at an early peribd of the federal gov- 
ernment, defining the duties and declaring the authority of 
the Supreme Court under the Constitution. A report was 
made in the House of Representatives, to repeal the section 
of that law, which gave jurisdiction to the court, in certain 
cases, on appeals from decisions of the State courts. The 
law, a part of which was now proposed to be repealed, 
had been adopted more than forty years, and no complaints 
made against it. It was now pretended that such super- 
vising power in the federal court, was inconsistent with 
the authority and rights of a sovereign State ; and the al^ 
teration was urged by those who were opposed to all ap- 
peals from the State courts, to a court of the United States* 
The report indicated hostility to an independent judiciary, 
as well as to an evidently legitimate a^uthority in the fed- 
eral government, to decide on questions of a general nature, 
and given exclusively to its jurisdiction. It |ave alarm, 
therefore, to the true friends of the Union and of the federal 
Constitution. But the report received the negative vote 
of a large majority of the House of Representatives ; and 
did not go to the Senate, for the opinion of that branch of 
the federal legislature. 

At the session of Congress, in 1831, a large sum was ap- 
propriated for extending the Cumberland road, through 
Ohio and Indiana, to Illinois. It was considered of great 
general or national benefit ; and therefore, several members 
of Congress voted for the expenditure, who were opposed 
to appropriations for most works classed under the head of 
internal improvements. President Monroe,^ as well as 
President Jackson, doubted the right of the federal govern- 
ment to expend the funds of the nation, except the object 
was evidently of great public and general advantage. But 
as this road had been commenced, there was good cause for 
extending it far west, to the vicinity of the public lands, 
and as a very convenient passage way, from the Atlantic 
to the farthest western settlement. 

Another act was passed at this time, showing a disposi- 
tion and a supposed right in the federal government, to ex- 
pend public money or property, for the internal prosperity 
of the country, not expressly enumerated in the federal 
Constitution among the powers granted to the general gov- 
ernment. This was for the encouragement of the cultiva- 
tion of the olive. A law was passed on the subject in 
1817, granting tracts of land, as a premium to those who 
should, within a certain number of years, cultivate the 
olive with success. The propriety of that law was now 
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recognized, by confirming the former grants of land, on 
proof having been adduced that the cuiiivation had been 
pursued, and in some cases with success : and by a condi- 
tional grant of lands to others engaged in the growth of 
the olive, if they should persevere, and succeed in the ex- 
periment. On the same principle, — that of regard to the 
general prosperity — expenses were incurred by Congress, 
with reference to the culture of the mulberry-tree for the 
silk-worm, and the manufacture" of silk, — in paying for 
treatises written on these subjects. A pamphlet was pub- 
ii&lied in 1828, in pursuance of a resolve of Congress; but 
the general government gave no further encouragement ; 
probably doubting the utility or propriety of the measure. 
During this Congress, an act was passed for the, benefit 
and relief of insolvent debtors to the United States. It ex- 
tended to all debtors to the federal government, except the 
principals on official bonds; or such as had received public 
monies, and not paid the same over to the treasury depart- 
ment. A few honest and unfortunate men found relief iu 
this law ; but its beneficial effects were not very extensive. 
The debtors to the government were chiefly of that de- 
scription who were excepted from the provisions of the 
act. It was but an apology for a bankrupt law, which 
Congress is authorized, by the Constitution, to enact. The 
present insolvent law was a poor substitute for the former. 
And it is certainly strange, that, with the express grant of 
power to the federal government to pass uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcy, and imperfect as all State insolvent 
laws must be, as they are not binding out of the State adopt- 
ing them, a law of Congress for this purpose has not bcSeu 
enacted. As such a law is chiefly for the benefit of traders 
and merchants, whose business may, and often does, extend 
in various parts of the United States, it belongs to the general 
government to legislate on the subject ; and thus to provide 
that the laws shall be one and the same throughout the 
nation. 

In the course of this year, 1831, treaties were concluded 
and ratified with the republic of Mexico — one referring to 
the boundaries between the two countries; and the other to 
commerce and navigation. A convention was also con- 
cluded, the same year, with France, on the subject of claims 
made by the United States on the government of that king- 
dom, for depredations committed on the American commerce, 
several years before, under the reign of the first Consul, the 
Emperor, or the Directory. Negotiations for this purpose 
had long been conducted by able ministers from the United 
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States, but no satisfactory tenns had been definitely settled* 
The French government set up ap oppoeing daiin, on ac« 
conntof the non-^fulfilment of a treaty made in* 1778, be« 
tween the United States and the Kin^t of France^ for the 
assistance oJF the former to defend the West India islands of 
the latter, if attacked by the British. The American ad" 
ministration believed they were exonerated of jail such de- 
mands from France by Ksubsec^uent events; After much 
discussion and delay on the subject, a great portion of the 
claims of the United States were now consented to be paid 
by the French government * and an abandonment declared 
of its former demands and claims on account of the treaty 
of 1798, relating to a supposed guaranty of thd West Irtdia 
isl9.nds by the former American Congress. But this promise 
of indemnity was not fulfilled in the time agreed; and the 
delay furnished an occasion for unpleasant and minatory 
dispute, three years afterwards^ 

As a census of the United States bad been taken in 
183Q-1, a new appointment of Representatives among the 
several States was now ordered ; and after a good deal of 
discussion, and different ratios proposed, the nutnber fixed 
for one Representatii:e was forty-seven thousand and seven 
hundred. In 1791, it was one for every thirty thousand ; 
in 1801, one for thirty- three thousand; in 1811, one for 
thirty-five thousand; in 1821, one for forty thousand. 

Among the important measures of the federal government, 
in 1831, and the political events affecting the United States, 
were those relating to the subject of boundaries between 
the State of Maine and New Brunswick, which had been 
submitted to the arbitration of the King of the Netherlands; 
hot in whose judgment the government of the United States 
did not acquiesce; as in his decision he had departed from 
the real question referred to him, and had given an opinion 
which was of the nature of a compromise, allowing to 
Great Britain a large tract of land, claimed by the United 
States, by virtue of the local boundary described in the 
treaty of 1783, and which was recognized by the treaty of 
Ghent in 1815. The friendly relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, were, however, still fully preserved 
and maintained. The treaty with France, was finally settled 
a short time before, the sum promised to be paid, for com- 
mercial spoliations, though not so large as claimed, being 
sufficient to satisfy most of the claimants ; while a small sum 
was stipulated to be allowed the French government for de- 
mands on the United States ; and a reduction of duties on 
American cotton, and on wines imported from France, which 
60 
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was agreed to as a* consideration for yielding an important 
claim f^r certain commercial privileges, which the French 
government had urged under their construction of the treaty 
for the cession of Louisiana. Treaties of commerce had 
also been renewed with Sweden and Denmark. Fresh ne* 
gotiations had been instituted with the governmental of Cen- 
tral and South America, (formerly colonies of Spain,) on 
account of depredations on the commerce of the United 
States, for which they apologized, by pretending that vio- 
lations of blockades had been committed by the vesseU 
confiscated or detained ; and. by the eonsideratibn that no 
commercial treaty had been formerly made by the United 
States and Spain, their parent governm,ent, which obliged 
them to allow such privileges or favors, as had been stipa- 
Jated in the trciaties of other European powers. 

The removal of some Indian tribes from the States, in 
which they had formerly resided, had been effected duringthe 
year, and others were preparing also to remove in the year 
following — they were chiefly from the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia — and the lands, provided for their 
future settlement, were far west of the river Mississippi, and 
beyond the territory occupied by citizens of the United 
States ; and where they were to be entirely separated from 
all State j^uthority ; which it was supposed would conduce 
to their welfare, their preservation, and to the peace of the 
nation. The public finances appeared to be in a prosperous 
State, as for several preceding years, and the usual reduction 
of the national debt made. The Presidentagain expressed his 
views, ad given on a former occasion, on the propriety of an 
alteratiou of the Constitution, for preventing the same per- 
son to serve or be elected as President of the United States 
a second term; and against the policy of renewing the 
charter of the bank of the United States, which would 
expire in 1836.* 

* Th6 Seeretarj of the Treaimry^-LoQis McLane> of Delaware— in hit n^ 
port on the public finances and the carrency of the United States, expressed 
views very different from those contained in the annual' message of the Preai- 
dent, at this period. His opinion was in favor of the national bank, and a fuU 
conviction declared of its utility, both to the government and to the people. 
And yet he admitted that there were some defects in the charter,~and some 
abuses in the administration of the institution. But these, he supposed, might 
be remedied; and the bank continued, with safety and with highly favorable 
results to the whole country. Many of the political friends of President Jaok- 
flon differed in opinion from him, as to the constitutionality and public ad- 
vantages of the bank of the United States. At a very large meeting of citizens 
of Philadelphia, m July, 1882, soon after the negative of .the President to the 
ball, which was passed by Congress for a renewal of the charter of the bank 
of United States, composed of his former political friends, it was 

" Rtwlved, That the rejection of the bank of the United Statet--ihe re- 
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An additional pension law was passed in Jnne, 1S32 ; by 
wliich provision was made for all those who bad served in 
th3 war of the Revolution for the term of six months: The 
pension allowed was a sum equal* to the wages received 
when they ^ere in service, on proof of the time being two 
years — and a proportionate sum for a less term of service, 
till it was as short as six months ; but none who' had served 
less than six months were included. By this act of Con- 
gress, a great number of persons in the decUne of life, and 
most of them in reduced circumstances, received the bounty 
of the government, who could not avail themselves of the 
former laws panting pensions. And yet it was found dif- 
ficult to do justice to all. A large portion of the men, who 
had served their country in the contest for liberty and in- 
dependence, in the war of the Revolution, had deceased ; 
and equity seemed^ to require that their children should re- 
ceive what the parent would, had he survived. To have 
done this with proper discrimination, however, was scarcely 
possible : and the chief design of a pension is the personal 
comfort and benefit of one who Uazaxded life and performed 
important services himself. 

The law. of 1828, relating to duties on imports, by which 
the rate was raised to a higher amount than was fixed four 
years btefore, (both of which were designed to encourage 
and aid domestic manufactures,) met with great opposition ; 
and in sotne parts of the Union, the complaints and denun- 
ciations pf it, as an unequal and oppressive measure, re« 
ceived some modification by Congress, in July, 1832, by an 
additional law "to alter and amend" the formei'. The 
principal alteration consisted in fixing a less duty on coarse 
woollen goods, used chiefly by the common and poorer 
classes of people^ The duty on the higher priced woollens 

peaUd <u8avlt$ ff Prendent Jack»on (m Ihe principlei of proteetion to Amer- 
ican imkuiry ; on the authority cf ths Supreme Court, and on the indepen- 
dence <^ both Houies of CongreUf haee severed every juet and honorable tie 
by which the people of Penneylvania were connected with him — that the re- 
election of a Preeidentf whou political path ha$ been literally strewed with 
hie own violtUed pledges, and with the disappointed hopes rf his patriotic 
friends who has thus wantonly trampled on the interests of his ftUoW'Citi- 
z^ns, and on the Constitution if hie country, would, in the estimation of this 
meeting, be a national calamity, the consequence of t^ich we cannot con^ 
template without a shtulder^-that we will, therrfore, use all lawful and honor 
able means, by opposing th£ re-election cf Andrew Jackson, to avert this 
calamity. And we solemnly call on our fellow-citizens of Pennsylvania 
and of the Union, heartily and manfully to contend, at the approaching 
Section, for the maintenance of thoee principles, and the promotion of those 
righU^ which the patriots of the Jtewdution sealed with their blood." 
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were eontiniied with little diminution; wd ibe minimum 
principle adopted in the former law, was abolished. Those 
which GoBliioo dollars fifty cents again paid the same duty 
under the new as under the former act On all which cost 
leas than that sum, the duty was reduced; and on those 
which were of the value of one dollar, and five cents the 
yardi it was fifty cents less than by the law of 18d8. By 
that act, which adopted the minimum principle, woollens 
tinder thitty-five and thirty- three cents the yard, paid more 
than one hundred per cent, duty; ^y the former law, wool 
imported was subject to a specific duty of four cents on a 
pound, besides an ad valorem duty of fifty per cent. The 
law of July, 18%2, imposed no duty on imported wool whieh 
co$t bnlyjeight cents a pound ; and on that which cost more 
than eight cents, four cents, and forty per cent, ad valorem. 
On ebtton cloths, aiid on iron, the duty was al^ now re- 
duced from the rate fixed by the law of 1828 ; on silk goods, 
«nd on tea and wine, it was greatly reduced; and common 
leas, imported directly from li^yond the cape of Qood Hope, 
'tirere tow exempted from all duties* 

The law of 1828, was considered unequal and impolitic, 
by a great portion of the people, In all parts of the Union ;* 
nnd it was said, with much reason atid justice, that a rev-- 
enue should be raised chiefly by high duties or taxes oa 
luxuries * and that such had been the policy of most gov* 
ernments in Eurone. The objections and complaints 
agaiiist the act of 1828 were indeed more vehemently urged^. 
and relief more loudly and generally called for, in the 
southern parts of thb United States, than in the middle and 
eastern parts. And the Ia\«r of 1832, with the small and 
partialjeduction of duties, did not remove nor lessen the 
opposition, in the southern States, to the American system, 
as the policy of high duties on imports, for protecting do^ 
mestic manufactures, was then called. Where the slave 
population was large, coarse and low priced woollens were 
much in demand; and in their operation, both the law c^ 

* It WM often ftated in Confrew, by oMoiben from tbe BAntkeni Stales, 
Vfliile die subject of the tariff wae andet dticuaeloni that tto Repreeentetitei 
fiom tbiB New Engtuid States were ]jkiBbing tbe bill fw b^ dntiesr fioMi eetf- 
idi nottTet , as the tnannibcttiren of wooUen and cotton goeda were Yery mi* 
mepona m that fiart oil tbe Unions Bat the Aot was, that the nMJority of the' 
RefiresentatiTea from the New Enj^and States ' were opponed both to* tlie lair 
o* the snbjeot wUcb was passed* in 1816, and in 1S24. fiut aflerwarda, when 
It was fbnid to be the polkj of the federal goyernnent to aid domeetie mana^ 
faotares, and these estaUishmeiits hdmug been mnhlplledi tbej were in fkvor 
of tbe proteeting system } and 9Qaoa^ of' them, perhnp8» ttigeil the ii^reafe of 
duties beyond the pomt of jostiee and proprie^. 
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1S38, and of 1832^ were considered oppr^sire, as \reil a» 
arbitrary ^nd unjust In South Carolina, the eomplainta 
and the opposition exc^ded those made in any other of the 
States; and it was resolved, a few months after the law of 
July 1832, not by a few individuals, but by the legislature 
of the State, that that and the former law of 1828/wete iti-* 
fractions of the Constitution, or exceeded the power given to 
the federal government by that compact ; and were therefore 
null and void ; and thtU ike execution of those acts within the 
State were to he prevented, ^ven hy jorce^ if necessary. 

This was truly an alarming movement on the part of 
South Carolina ; and it was, in some respects, a no^el pro- 
ceeding of a single State, In 1794, there was indeed, a 
formidable insurrection, in Pennsylvania, against the excise 
laws of the general government, passed ^t that time; but the 
State authority did not sanction it, and even made exertions 
to prevent and suppress it. And the strange resolntions and 
proceedings of the legislatures of Virginia and of Kentucky, 
w 1798, in opposition to the sedition and alien laws, did 
not expressly propolie opposition to them by force, thou^ 
aasutmng that thes^ laws w^re unconfstitutionalj they fuUy 
mttnBated that tbey were a nullity. When they adopted 
stioh resolutions and declared such an opinion, these States 
appealed to other States to pronounce those laws to be void ; 
with the intention, no doubt, of having them considered 
micbnstltutional, by a majority of the States, that they 
Hiight be repealed ; and perhaps to have the Constitution 
0o amended as to prohibit, in ftiture, the passage of a law 
either to. prevent the freedom of the press, or the banish^ 
ment even of aliens from the country, without^a formal and 
legal conviction of treason. 

But not content with a public declaration that the laws 
liUely pi^ssed, imposing high duties on imported goods, fot 
tbe purpose of aiding manufacturer were unconstitutional, 
and therefore to be deemed null and void, the legislature of 
' South Carolina explicitly declared its determination to pre* 
▼etit, by force, the execution of those laws within that State ; 
and fliccordingly prepared to oppose the authority of the 
federal government' m- any attempts to enforce or execute, 
them. On this occasion' of great excitement and alarm, the 
President issued a proclamation, in December, 1832, warn- 
ing and forbidding the people in all parts of the Union from 
armiiig, with any intention of opposing the laws of the 
United States. And he adopted measures to maintain the 
authority of government with decision and promptitude^ 
~js oondttcty in this lespeet, was approved by Ae people 
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generally through the country. And the citizens of South 
GaFolitia were patriotic and prudent enough, soon after, to 
cease all forcible opposition. By a- few persons indeed, a 
distinction was made between preparing to coerce a State 
to submission, without the full and direct authority of a 
legislative resolution of Congress, and putting down an 
insurrection promptly, supported by the minority of a State, 
and when the aid of the federal 'government was desired by 
the constituted authority of the State, as it was by Penn- 
sylvania in 1794. But as a State is only pUrt of the Union, 
over which the federal government has authority in certain 
cases, one of which is raising a revenue, which includes the 
power of laying duties on imports, all determination to op- 
pose the due execution of the laws, passed by the national 
legislature, is evidently improper ; and all preparations and 
threats to resort to force for such purpose may be justly 
considered as disorganizing, and dangerous to the welfare 
and integrity of the Union. 

During this session of . Congress, and soon after obstruc- 
tions had been placed in the way of collecting import duties 
in South Carolina, a bill was brought before Congress for 
giving the President fulk power to enforce the laws on the 
subject in any and every part of the United States; which 
was warmly opposed by the members from South Carolina, 
and some others. While, the bill was before, the Senate, 
January, 1833, the following resolves were offered. by Mr. 
Calhoun, a Senator from South Carolina — ** That the people 
of the several States are imited as parties to a constitutional 
compact, to which the people of each State, as a separate 
and sovereign commimity — and that the Union of which 
that compact is the bond, is a uhion between the States 
ratifying the same. That the people of the several States 
delegated to the general government, thus proposed and 
formed, certain definite powers, reserving to each State the 
residuary mass of powers to be exercised by its own sepa- 
rate government — and that whenever the general govern- 
ment assumes the exercise of powers, not delegated by the 
compact, its acts are unauthorized, void, and of no effect— 
and that the general government is not made the final judge 
of the powers delegated to it, since that would make its 
discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers — that the assertions, that the people of these States, 
taken collectively as individuals, are, or have been, 
united on the principle of the social compact, and as such 
are formed into one nation or people; that the people 
g[ the several States composing the Union hav« not, as 
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members thereof, retained their sovereignty;^ that the alle- 
giance of ^heir citizens has been transferred to the general 
government ; and that they have not the right of judging 
in the last report, as to the extent of powers reserved, and 
consequently of those delegated — are not only without 
foundation in truth, but are contrary to the ^ most certain 
and plain historical facts, and the clearest deductions of 
leason-^and that all exercise of force, on the part of the 
general government, or any of its departments, are* uncon- 
stitutional ; tend directly to subvert the sovereignty of the 
States, to destroy the /ecfcro/ character of the Union; and 
to rear on its ruins a consolidated government, without any 
constitutional check or limitation." The next\day a Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, Mr. Grundy, proposed the following, 
as a substitute for the resolves offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina — *' Resolved, that, by the Constitution of 
the United States, certain powers are delegated to the gen- 
eral government, and those not delegated nor prohibited to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively or. to the 
people — that one of the powers expressly granted by the 
Constitution to the general government, and prohibited to the 
States,' is that of. laying duties on imports — that the power 
to lay imposts is wholly transferred irom.the State author- 
ities to the general government, without any reservation of 
power. or right on the part of thfe State— that the tariff laws 
of 1823, and of 1832, are exeicises of the constitutional 
power possessed by the Congress of the United States, what- 
ever opinions may exist as to their policy or justice — that 
an attempt on the part of a State to annul an ^ct of Con- 
gress, passed on ahy subject, exclusively confided by the 
Constitution to Congress, is an encroachment on the rights 
of the general government." 

In these different resolutions, offered for the sanction of 
Congress by those who repudiated the conduct of the exec- 
utive, and apologized for the measures of South Carolina, 
and by those who condemned the measures of Sonth Caro- 
lina, dnd approved the conduct of the federal executivcj 
chiefly indeed, of an abstract nature, one may perceive the 
diversity of opinion then existing, as to the extent of the 
power of the federal goverment, and to the authority r^ 
tained by the several States.* 

* AdistJngnisbed political character in one of the New England States, 
when the embargo was in force, lSOS,on a public oocasioo, observed, ''That 
the government of tlie United States was a limiUd government, and that Con^ 
gress did not possess all the powers of legislation ; that the individaal States 
were originally complete sovereignties ; Sax they were so many distinct hmf- 
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III his annual message to Congress in December, 18S2, 
the President referred .paTticulail7, and at great length, 
to the laws regulating duties on imported articles, more 
especially on woollen and cotton goods; although an aot 
was passed at the previous session of the federal legislature 
on the subject, adopted after deliberate consideration, and 
intended to be continued in force for s6me, years, and until 
the entire payment of the public debt should be effected. 
But that act had not given the general satisfaction which it 
'Was hoped it tvould have produced ; for after its passage, 
the opposition in South Carolina to the system of high 
duties for the protection of manufactures had* continued, 
and assumed an alarming character, as already related. 
The President did not indeed, recommend a total repeal of 
tlie law in consequence of such opposition : but. be ex- 

Eressed the opjnion and desire, that Some compromise should 
e made; and' the law so modified as to be less exceptiona- 
ble than it was with its present provisidns. And an act 



tions, rightfully possewing and exercising, e^ch within its own juriedicdoi^ aQ 
the attribate« of 8i>{>reme power ; that, by the federal Constitutioi, they agreed 
to fbrm a general government, and to anrrendef a jntrt of their powerSf not the 
whtUe, hito the hands of this govemnient ; th^t, having described the form of 
the new government, they declared precisely- what powers th^y gave it ; and 
having cautiously described and defined the powers given to the federal gov- 
ernment for greater security, they expresely declared that the powers not dele- 
gated ,Xo the United States, by the Constitution, are reserved to thp States, or to 
tha people thereof." Another highly embent and learned statesmen hai ••- 
serted, in a late public address, ** That these States, separately considered awl 
existing, were never sovereign and independent ; and are only so in their united 
and aggregate character.** But this doctrine'does not appear entirely consistent 
with the phrase in the Declaration of Independence, ** Thattheise colonies itere 
tov9reign and independent States" — not that these States were soveteign and 
independent merely when united, or when acting in eonoert for liberty— 4nd 
the Constitution of the State of Maitsachusetts required of eveiy one in public . 
olfice to declare, that the commonwealth was of right a. free, sovereign, and 
independent State, though it contains a clause authorizing a grant of civil power 
to Congress for general purposes. 

This doctrine or opinion has not generally been admitted ; nor does it now 
prevail to any great extent In addition to th^ remarks in the first part of this 
volume, the following preamble to resolves is presented, which were adopted 
by a large meeting in New Hampshire, m ISOS, and said to h^ penned by the 
distinguished expounder of the Constitution, in a more recent period. *' The 
government of the United States is a delegated, limited government — the in- 
dividual States originally complete sovereiffoties. They were so many distinct 
nations, rightfol^y possessing and exercising, each within its own jurisdiction, 
all the attributes of supreme power. By the Constitution, they mutuuUy 
agreed to fiftm a general government, and to surrender a part of their powers, 
not the whole, into the hands of this government. Having described the fonn 
they declare precisely what powers they give it ; and then, for greater security, 
expressly declare, tfast the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
CoDsthotion, are reserved to the States respectively, or t^ the people.' 
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was passed by Congress, in March, 1833, modifying, in 
some important points, the law of the previous session. It 
provided for the gradual reduction of duties on imports, to 
take effect, in part, on the first of January, 1834 ; on the 
first of January, 1836 ; on the first of January, 1838 ; and 
on the first of January, 1840 : in the following manner — 
from all duties, which exceeded twenty per cisnt. on the 
value of the imported goods or articles, one tenth part of 
such excess should be deducted, at each of the said periods ; 
and that on and after the first of January, 1842, one half 
of the residue of such excess should be deduced, and the 
other half on and after the first of June, 1842.* 

One design of this compromise-act, supported and urged 
with great zeal by Mr. Clay, a member of the Senate from 
Kentucky, w^s to conciliate the southern States. The grad- 
ual operation of the law, it was also said, would prevent 
all injurious effects on the manufacturing interests of the 
country. And the fact, that the public debt was then almost 
and would soon be wholly extinguished, furnished another 
consideration for discontinuing the high rate of duties, for 
the purpose of a large revenue. This act however, was not 
passed without great opposition, and chiefly from members 
belonging to the eastern and middle States. By them, it 
was considered an abandonment of the established policy 
of the federal government, which had previously been in 
favor of the protective system ; and would prove not only 
an injury to individuals, but serve to check the extension 
of manufactures, so important to the general prosperity of 
tfie country. 

* See pege 886. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

General Jackioii elected IVesideiit for a ■eeond Tenn. Difficeity with Sooth 
CftroUna, on acoonnt of the Tuiff Laws, and Regolationa. Preaident'i 
Phxdamation. Debates in Congress on State Rights. Controveny with 
France for not Paying United States according to Treaty of 1831. Preai- 
' dent proposes Reprisals, and uses strong terms censoring the FVenoh Gov<- 
emment Northeast Bonndaiy (^nestion. Removal of the Indian Tribes. 
Bill for distribnting proceeds of Sales of Public Lands. President's preja- 
dices and denunciations against the Banks. His views of a Metallic Cur- 
rency. Increase of Biints. General evils of discontinuing Banks. A 
plan for a Sub-TVeasury. Separation of Banks and the Government— Under 
control of Executive — ^Danger of such a System. General Jackson's Polit- 
ical Character. His Views of Executive Power novel and alarming. The 
Effects of his peculiar Policy as to the Currency-^His retirement from Office. 
Failure of his Financial and Monetary Schemes. 

It has been already noticed that President Jackson early 
discovered views decidedly hostile to all banking companies, 
and in favor of introducing a metallic currency. Of the 
bank of the United States he appeared particularly jealous. 
He overlooked its numerous advantages to the country: 
represented it as improperly administered ; and intimated 
that there was a settled design to dictate to the federal gov- 
ernment, and to corrupt the people. This opposition to the 
institution was sharpened by a belief, in the President and 
some of his friends, that its officers were his political ene- 
mies, and were exerting their influence against his re-elec- 
tion, by granting pecuniary accommodations to induce in- 
dividuals to oppose it. The prejudices which he entertained 
against the United States bank were, in a great measure, 
unjust ;* and yet his opinion of the evils arising from the 
multiplication of banks, and of an increased circulation of 
bank paper in the country, was adopted by a large portion 
of the people, who were not interested in those institutions. 
But his plan of an immediate prevention of a paper cur- 
rency, and of introducing one exclusively of gold and silver, 
was utterly impracticable, and must have operated to the 
injury of the whole community : and so far as the policy 

* His hostility to the bank, and the misrepresentations of his political fiiends, 
had, perhaps, induced the directors and advocates of the bank to oppose his 
contiiuMiice in office. 
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prevailed, it produced great embarrassments in the mon- 
etary concerns of the country. In accordance with his 
views of the insecurity and defects of banks, the President 
recommended an examination into the state of the bank of 
the United States, and the proceedings of its directors. He 
even intimated doubts of the safety of the goveniment funds 
in that bank, and the propriety of having some other place 
of deposite. An examination of the state and administra- 
tion of tliat bank was soon after had by a committee of 
Congress ; which reported in favor of its safety and good 
management. But the President was not satisfied with the 
report, nor disposed to leave the public funds under the di- 
rection and control of Congress, which as the representatives 
of the people, have the only legitimate and constitutional 
authority over them. And in the course of the year, by an 
arbitrary act, assumed to himself the right to decide as to 
the place and manner of keeping them, without authority 
from Congress, contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, 
and to all former practice by the executive. 

There was a general expression of disapprobation of this 
act of the President. All impartial men condemned it : and 
many of the friends of the administration admitted it to be 
arbitrary, whether the management of the bank had been 
improper or not, as it was an exercise of power not within 
the constitutional competency of the executive. Even his 
belief that the public good required it, could furnish no just 
apology ; as the national legislature was soon to meet, and 
would adopt such measures in the case, as its collected wis- 
dom might dictate. 

The conduct of the President rfterwards, in reference to 
this subject, was not calculated to show that he was alto- 
gether free from personal or party prejudices in the transac- 
tion. When the Senate requested a statement of his reasons 
for the measure, made by him to his cabinet, before its 
adoption, but after his resolution had been taken, he refused 
to communicate it ; and Congress was thus left in doubt as 
to his real motives, or his arguments in favor of the act of 
removing the public funds from the bank, where by law 
they were deposited. — After full and able discussion, a large 
majority of both branches of the national legislature gave 
their assent, at this session, to a bill for distributing the pro- 
ceeds of sales of the public lands among the several States, 
according to their population. It was not proposed to include 
all the lands belonging to the United States, but such portions 
as might be sold within a certain limited time. The public 
debt would soon be entirely paid ; and the lands, it was 
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contended, being granted for the benefit of the Union, or all 
the Stales in the Union, might now justly be appropriated 
for such purpose. Many of the States were then engaged 
in making internal improvements, and needed the aid to be 
derived from their part of the proceeds of the sale. The 
States in which large tracts of the public lands were found, 
were claiming or requesting more than their due proportion, 
for these and similar purposes; and it was justly urged, 
that the other, especially the original States, should receive 
their full share. This measure was generally considered to 
be beneficial and equitable : but it was opposed by the mem- 
bers of Congress from the new States, and by some of the 
friends of the administration, who desired the amount 
arising from the sale of public lands should be at the disposal 
or in the keeping of the executive department of the gov- 
ernment. It was passed, however, by a vote of more than 
two to one, in the House of Representatives, and of twenty- 
three to five, in the Senate. And yet the President declined 
giving it his approval and signature. His conduct on the 
occasion was severely censured : not that his right to with- 
hold his signature was denied, though it was taking great 
responsibility after the passage of the bill by so large a 
majority ; but the manner of destroying the bill was deemed 
unprecedented and arbitrary. Had he returned it to Con- 
gress, with his objections, it might and probably would still 
have become a law ; as more than two thirds of each branch 
of the legislature had voted in favor of it. But he retained, 
it in his hands, till the session was closed, and that Con- 
gress expired ; and thus an important measure was defeated, 
by the arbitrary will of the chief magistrate. 

This act of the executive was not only arbitrary, but 
was highly injtirious in its consequences. Had the bill been 
approved by the President, and passed into a law, the States 
would have received, from the proceeds of sales of the 
public lands in three years, upwards of fifty millions of 
dollars — besides twelve and one half per cent, allowed to 
the States in which the lands were situated, amounting to 
over^ix millions. Nor would this plan have been oppressive 
to the common people, who wished to purchase small lots 
for their own possession, nor given facilities to capitalists to 
purchase large tracts for speculation : for it provided for 
Bales ins mall parcels.* Since that time, the dominant party 

* The State of New York would have thas received between 18S8 and 18S6, 
0ight millions of dollars : Pennsylvania, five millions seven hundred and fiAj 
thoosand : Virginia, four and one half millions : Ohio, about the same sum ; 
MsasacbosettS; two millions: North Carolina, nearly four millions: South Car6- 
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in Congress has opposed all similar efforts to dispose of the 
public lands, the sale of which would have given a large 
amount to each State. And these lands are melting away 
from the hands of the government, in continual grants for 
roads, or for public buildings and institutions for the benefit 
of particular States; in utter disregard of the conditions, on 
which they were ceded or purchased. 

It is difficult to account for this conduct of the President, 
or of the dominant party in Congress, which gave him its 
support; but on the supposition, that they were to be ap- 
propriated, as circumstances might require, for the purpose 
of conciliating certain States and sections of the Union.-— 
It is hardly to be supposed, that personal feelings dictated 
this conduct of the executive, and that he opposed and 
prevented the plan solely from his prejudices against the 
author of it.* 

Another measure of deep interest to the Union, and in- 
volving great constitutional questions, as to the extent of 
the powers of the federal government, was adopted during 
this meeting of Congress. This was an additional law 
relating to the collection of duties on imports into the 
United States. The State of South Carolina, had not only 
passed resolutions, declaring the tariff law of July, 1832, 
unequal and oppressive, but unconstitutional and void; 
and had even made an ordinance to resist and repel any 
attempts to execute the law within that State by officers of 
the federal government.f Congress saw fit to legislate on 
the subject ; and a law was passed authorizing the Presi- 

lipa, two millions : New Hampshire, one million one hundred and twenty 
thousand : Georgia, one million and four hundred thousand : Tennessee, two 
million six hundred and seventy thousand &c. 

♦ This bill for •• the temporary appropriation of the proceeds of the tales of 
the public lands,*' provided that, for the term of five years, from the first of Jan- 
nary, 1S33, there should be allowed to the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, Ala- 
abma, Missouri, Mississippi and Louisiana, respectively, above their due share, 
twelve and a half per cent, for objects of education and internal improvements, 
as the legislatures of those States should direct : and that the other seven- 
eighths should be divided among all the States in the Union. This bill was 
neither approved nor returned to Congress, at the session when it passed the 
two branches of the legislature, as has been before noticed; and when the 
President returned it, at the next session, his principal objection to it was, that 
H was contrary to the terms of the cession of these lands to the United States; 
whicli were, that they should be for the benefit of the whole Union; whereas 
the bill gave more than an equal portion to the new States, in which the land» 
were situated. Apd yet he had before expressed an opinion that. these public 
lands should be considered as belonging entirely to the States wherein they 
were found. 

t See page 397. 
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dent to enforce the laws for the collection of a revenue 
arising from imposts, and to establish custom houses in 
such other places as might be necessary for security, and 
for the collection of the legal duties, instead of the place 
designated by the existing laws of Congress. 

It was. on this occasion, that the resolutions were offered 
by a Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun, relating 
to the powers of the federal government, and the reserved 
rights of the several States. He opposed the new collec- 
tion bill, and supported the resolutions, which were in favor 
of the right of a State to declare and to oppose a law of 
Congress as unconstitutional, when supposed by such 
State to exceed the power delegated to the federal govern* 
ment. His speech was considered to be plausible, in- 
genious, eloquent, and in some parts argumentative and 
powerful. But he pressed the doctrine of State rights so far, 
as to deny the paramount authority of the federal govern- 
ment, and to endanger the stability of the Union. Those 
who had before advocated the doctrine of State rights, had 
admitted, that the general government was absolutely su- 
preme in its authority throughout the States, as to the ob- 
jects and purposes aeclared in the Constitution to belong 
to it ; while all power not given was reserved to the several 
States. The collection of a revenue, and the rate of duties 
to produce a revenue, were exclusively in the jurisdiction 
of Congress. The Senator from South Carolina contended, 
that a single State might judge of the constitutionality of a 
law of Congress on any subject, might declare it unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore render it null and void in such 
State. He hesitated to insist explicitly on the right, or the 
propriety of using force against the authority of the United 
States ; but measures were adopted in that State, to resist 
force by force; and many there asserted aright to make 
such resistance. It was indeed, proposed by the legisla"* 
ture of South Carolina, to have a convention of delegates 
from all the States, to alter the Constitution, and deny to 
Congress alt authority to impose duties for the protection 
of domestic manufactures, and only for the purposes of a 
revenue. 

The new Collection Bill was advocated by the most able 
members of the Senate,* and particularly by one of the 
Ssnators from Massachusetts, Mr. Webster. And in giving 
his reasons' in favor of the measure, he referred to the reso- 
IttiioBs offered by Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, which 

* See Appendix. 
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were then pending before the Senate, and the correctness 
of which that Senator had endeavored to vindicate. The 
reply of the Senator from Massachusetts, was admitted to 
be uncommonlv powerful ; and his^ doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of the federal government, in all cases wherein the 
Constitution had given it jurisdiction, was allowed to be 
correct, and even ne<;essary to the authority of Congress in 
any case, and to the preservation of the Union. The 
theory of the Senator from South Carolina, was shown, by 
the Senator of Massachusetts, to be fraught with danger to 
the Union, smd as leading to the utter prostration of all the 
powers of the general government. It was denied, that a 
State had a right to annul an act of the national legislature 
relating to a subject exclusively placed under its authority; 
and much more to oppose its acts by force, on the pretence 
diat they were unconstitutional; but admitted that any 
State, considering itself aggrieved by an act of Congress^ 
or in the belief oi its unconstitutionality, might appeal to 
other States, and propose a general convention for an altera- 
tion of the Constitution. Any other opposition was deemed 
to be rebellion and revolution. 

Similar arguments were advanced by the Senator of 
Massachusetts, on this very interesting occasion, as he had 
o&red a few years before, in his reply to another Senator 
£com South Carolina, Mr. Hayne, who asserted the doctrine 
contended for in the resolutions, when he was pleading for 
a liberal allotment of the public lands to the settlers in the 
iM^w States. On both these occasions, the Senator of Mas- 
sachusetts was believed to be the most correct in his views, on 
the powers of the general government, as well as most 
convmcing in his arguments : and these two speeches, 
perhaps, contained the best explanation and vindication of 
the authority of Congress, under the Constitution, which are 
to be found in any productions or publicatioDS on the sub-^ 
ject In the exercise of political authority relating to the 
sulgectSy stated in the federal compact, to be vested in the 
nationaLgovemment, it is paramount to all State authority : 
but on subjects, not enumerated as committed to the juris- 
diction of Congress, the right of a State to legislate, is.indi»* 
putable and exclusive. And it can justly become a ques- 
tion, as to the power of the federal government in a measure 
pix>pesed, only so far as to ascertain if it be included in 
some of the enumerated powers, or necessary to*caf ry into 
•effect the authority clearly delegated. 

To pretend that a State may declare a law of Congress, 
relating to a subject, the regulation of which is given to 
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the national government, unconstitutional, and therefore 
null and v6id, is evidently unsound in theory, and of a 
directly disorganizing character. Nor can it justify the op- 
pugnation of a State, that the law operates unequally, if 
such was not its object and design. All laws on naviga- 
tion, imposts, and taxes, operate in some measure un- 
equally, yet if they are of an uniform character, and are 
founded on general principles applicable to all, there is no 
just cause to complain ; certainly not, forcibly to oppose. 
Partial and unequal statutes are in some degree arbitrary, 
and remonstrances against them are perfectly justifiable. 
But a declaration to nullify them would be identical with 
revolution ; or must be deemed an idle threat. While the 
federal government exercises the powers given to it by the 
Constitution, even with some want of' wisdom, and with 
incidental results not perfectly equal and imiform, the citi- 
zens are bound to submit, until a remedy or prevention 
can be legally provided. 

On the fourth of March, 1833, Andrew Jackson com- 
menced a second term of President of the United States; 
having been previously and officially declared by Congress 
to be duly re-elected by a large majority of the votes given 
in all the States. Martin Van Buren, of the State of New 
York, was chosen Vice-President for the same term. Mr. 
Van Buren had been Senator in Congress, Governor of the 
State of New York, and minister to the British Court, by 
appointment of General Jackson : and he professed to be a 
great personal and political friend of the President Gen- 
eral Jackson had then a strong hold on the confidence of 
the people; and yet his opposition to the bank of the 
United States, and his prevention of the passage of the bill 
for a distribution of the proceeds of sales of public lands 
among the several States, gave dissatisfaction to many of 
his former supporters. 

In the address of General Jackson, when he was induct- 
ed into offi.ce, as chief magistrate of the Union, for a second 
term, he expressed his gratitude to the people of the United 
States, for this renewed proof of their confidence. He ob- 
served, " that there were two objects, relating to the do- 
mestic policy of the government, which especially deserved 
the attention both of the people and of their representatives, 
and which had lately been, and would probably continue 
to be, subjects of deep solicitude ; and these were, the pres- ' 
ervation of the rights of the States, and the integrity o{ the 
Union. These great objects are necessarily connected, and 
can only be attained by an enlightened exercise of the. 
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poirew of each within its appropriate sphere, iir conformity 
wkh the public will, constitutionally expressed. It be- 
comes the duty of all, therefore, to yield a ready submis- 
sion to laws constitutionally enacted, and thereb^ promote 
and strengthen a proper confidence in those institutions of 
the several States, and of the United States, which the people 
themselves have ordained for their own government." And, 
as to the foreign policy adopted by the federal government, 
soon after its formation, and generally pursued by successive 
administrations, he said, " it had been crowned with almost 
complete snccess, and had elevated the American character 
among the nations of the earth. So happy have been its re- 
sults, that we are at peace with all the world, and have few 
causes of controversy, and those of minor importance, re- 
maining unadjusted." In conformity to the obligations of 
tbe oath, which he was about to take, he declared^it to be 
*^his fixed and solemn purpose to exert all his best facul- 
ties to maintain the just powers of the Constitution, and to 
transmit, unimpaired, to posterity, the blessings of the fed- 
eral Union." 

Pew, perhaps, doubted the sincerity of these declara- 
iSons, or dcniecl that the President was generally actuated 
by patriotic views. And yet, in administering the govern- 
ment, he committed errors of a dan^rous tendency, and 
the practical eflfects of which were injurious to the enter- 
prises of the people, unfavorable to the advancing prosper- 
ity of the country, and encroaching on the powers of the 
legislative branch of the government. The caiises of these 
errors have been diflferently estimated, both as to their 
character and their direct results. President Jackson had 
strong passions, and he was susceptible of jealousy, under 
the influence of selfish individuals, with much of mere 
party feelings ; and his natural decision of character led 
him sometimes to adopt injudicious measures, and to ad- 
here to them with great pertinacity and obstinacy. With 
impartial men, it can hardly admit of a doubt, that it was 
a great error, in a government like that of the United 
Slates, where the powers of the executive are expressly 
declared and limited, and a written Constitution is the 
guide of the rulers as well as of the people, for the chief 
magistrate to assume undelegated authority, and to take 
on himself the responsibility of measures not sanctioned by 
Congress, except in cases of sudden and imexpected emer- 
gency ; and still more so, to give directions' relating to the 
disposition and keeping of the funds of the United States, 
contrary to the regular laws of the whole national legisla- 
62 
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ture. But this the President presumed to do, in Septem- 
ber, 1833, by an express and peremptory direction to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to remove the public funds from 
the bank of the United States, and to take them into his 
personal keeping, subjeqt, however, to his own con- 
trol and orders. This extraordinary act was not commit- 
ted, indeed, without some show of reason, though wholly 
unjustifiable in a legal view; or from any necessity, as a 
measure of security, in the exigency of the time. The 
strong prejudices and opposition of the President towards 
this bank have been already seen. His official right to give 
a negative to a bill which passed the two Houses of Con- 
gress, some time before, for renewing the charter of the 
bank, was admitted ; although, in withholding his assent, 
he discovered rattier the strength of his prejudices, than a 
correct knowledge of the benents derived from that institu- 
tion, both to the government and to the people throughout 
the United States. The hostility of the President to the 
bank, arose in part, perhaps, from his opinion that the 
banking system was too much extended, and a wish to 
diminish the paper currency of the country, and to intro- 
duce that of specie in its place. He had also been led to 
believe that the bank was, in some measure, a political en- 
gine, and had been instrumental in opposing his re-election. 
But this belief furnished no good apology for his conduct, 
in arbitrarily withdrawing the public funds from the bank, 
where they were kept by a law of Congress. It is a fun- 
damental principle, in a free government, that the immedi- 
ate representatives of the people should keep the purse. 
strings, and should have the constant and supreme control 
of the public funds. The Constitution of the United States 
fully recognizes this important principle. It was by a law 
of Congress, that the national lunds were deposited ia the 
bank of the United States, for safe keeping, and for the 
benefit of government And, in consequence of vague re- 
ports, unfavorable to its management. Congress had then 
recently had an examination, by a committee, of its ad- 
ministration and of its condition. But they found no rea- 
son to order the removal of the public funds from the 
bank, either for safety or for any other object And it 
would have been sufficient for the President to have given 
information to Congress, at the ensuing session, of any 
supposed mismanagement or insecurity of the bank, with a 
view to legislative action on the subject ; unless, indeed, 
during the recess, some gross frauds, or great defalcations, 
had come to his knowledge, and the removal of the natiouiU 
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funds were imperiously and immediately Required for se- 
curity. No such crisis had occurred. Nor were fears 
generally entertained of the ability or safety of the bank. 
One Secretary of the Treasury declined being instrumental 
in removing the government funds, as there was no law of 
Congress for such an act. But the President had resolved 
on the measure, and assumed the responsibility of ati act, 
which required the authority and sanction of the national 
legislature. This arbitrary conduct, which was an as- 
sumption of the power of the whole government by the 
executive, was highly alarming to the friends of rej)ubli- 
can liberty and of law, who cherished a due regard for the 
Constitution. They thought they saw in it a dangerous 
inroad on constitutional liberty, especially as it was pre- 
tended to be done at the will and for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. For such has been the pretence of usurpers and arbi- 
trary rulers in all ages. The power they have exercised 
without ' right and without law, they have attempted to 
justify by the necessity of the case, or the plea of more 
directly and more effectually promoting the good of the 
people. Popular governments have generally been des- 
troyed by such plausible pretexts. 

The measure of the President, in his removal of the pub- 
lic funds from the bank of the United States, where they 
had been kept by a law of Congress, and after a committee 
of the House of Representatives had reported in favor of 
the faithful administration, and the safety of the institution^ 
was condemned as highly improper by all but his devoted 
political friends. The Senate called on him for the in- 
structions he gave for the removal of the public funds, and 
other proceedings on the subject. But this he declined 
doing, on the pretence, that he was the keeper, and had the 
control of the treasury and of the officers appointed in that 
department ; and asserted his independency of the Senate, 
and his irresponsibility to them, in this case, as he was the 
chief executive officer of the government. He remonstrated 
against this act of the Senate ; and demanded his remon- 
strance to be put on their records. But they did not sub- 
mit to such an humiliating act. And the demand of the 
President was deemed highly improper, and an instance of 
the dangerous interference with the independence of that 
branch of the government. The majority of the Senate, at 
that period, disapproved of several of the projects and 
measures of President Jackson ; among which was that of 
discontinuing the national bank, and of having the currency 
U> consist wholly of specie. The latter, they considered a 
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mere ez|)erimeiU; at once injurious Mnd impracticable. 
Tbef werje advocates for the credit system, which he 
viewed with much disfavor ; and they expressed the opin- 
ion that well regulated banks, and bills, when there were 
means for redeeming them, were of essential benefit in the 
present state of the country. 

The President continued his hostility to the bank of the 
United States to the close of his administration^ He bad 
persuaded himself that it was a dan^rous institution ; al-> 
though there was probably much prejudice operating in the 
formation of this opinion. He considered it a ra^onopoly, in 
the hands of a few ; and as an instrument (ox electioneering 

fmrposes, inconsistent with the free and independent suf- 
irages of the people. While the bank continued, he deemed 
it also a great obstacle to his scheme of an exclusive metal- 
lie currency in the nation. 

Banking companies had then been greatly multiplied ; 
and the abundance of paper bills issued, were in some re- 
spects an evil in the community. And this increase of 
paper money had served, in a great measure, to exclude the 
circulation of gold and silver, as the medium of business 
and trade. The President proposed th^ impracticable plan 
of prohibiting all banks, and of introducing an entire metal- 
lic currency for the Union. And this plan led him into 
great errors, of a paralyzing effect on the enterprise and 
business of the country. It was believed that, in the pros- 
ecution of this visionary plan, he and his political friends 
were opposed to the credit system, which bad always 
existed m the country, and which in a young and growing 
nation, like the United States, was indispensable to any 
great prosperity, and to the development of its unbounded 
resources* 

The effects of this policy of the administration were highly 
disastrous to the enterprising efforts of the people, some 
time before the close of President Jackson's administration, 
and during the year in which he retired from office. The 
discontinuance of the United States Bank produced a great 
shock to the trade and enterprise of the country ; and led 
to the increase of State banks, of far less ability, and^enjoy- 
ing much less of the public confidence. The results were 
a great pressure in the monetary concerns of the people, 
and of numerous instances of insolvency. The paper of 
banks, which were well established and wisely adminis- 
tered, had been a spreat facility to men in business ; and the 
bank of the United States was alike a standard aiid a teg* 
ulator for the paper currency throughout the country. 
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When the President was called upon by petittoiiB and by 
committees from the large trading cities, he coolly repliea, 
'^ That the government could give no relief, and proyide no 
remedy ; that tlie banks were the occasion of all the evils 
which existed, and that those who suffered by their great 
enterprises had none to blame but themselves." Had all 
the evils arisen from over trading or imprudent speculation, 
it might have been a just rebuke. But there was little sat* 
iflfactiQU derived from it, and little justice in the declaration^ 
since the evils and embarrassments which existed, were, in 
a great measure, owing to the arbitrary interference and the 
impolitic measures of the administration ; and these meas* 
ures had been approved, and in most instances strongly 
recommended by him. His popularity and influence were 
great ; and it was generally sufficient to ensure the passage 
of a law, that he had proposed it. But for his opposition, the 
bank of the United States would have been continued ; for 
not only the Senate, but the Representatives were in favor of 
a renewal of its charter ; and their committee had reported in 
its favor, a few months before die President injflicted a 
deadly blow on it, by the removal of the public funds. The 
pretence of the unconstitutionality of the bank cannot be 
supposed sincere, nor the greatest objection to the institution, 
without the charge of some vanity in those who made it ; 
after it had received the sanction of Washington, Madison, 
Monroe, and Adams. The evils predicted to follow from 
its discontinuance were soon and fully realized; while the 
benefits and blessings which were to result to the commu- 
nity, from the experiment, have not yet been witnessed in 
any part of the Union, nor enjoyed by any class of people, 
or department of industry. 

The question respecting the boundary line between the 
United States and the British province of New Brunswick, 
which had often been discussed under former administra- 
tions, remained undetermined, during the presidency of 
Greneral Jackson ; and was, at times, the cause of serious 
apprehensions of a war with England. The description 
contained in the treaty of 1783 with Great Britain, at the 
dose of the war of the Revolution, (referring in some meas- 
ure to old maps and treaties* between France and Eng- 
land,) and recognised by the treaty of Ghent in 1815, was 
not sufficiently precise and clear to prevent all controversy 

* The treaty betwees Ex^land aiMl France in ITSS, which waa followed, aa 
to the bounds between Nova Scotia and Maine, in 17S8, described the line aa 
ramiini nertli t\pom the aoaiee of the St Croht to the h^Mands sepantiBg tha 
riven fidliag iat» the Atlaatio finam tfaaaa fldli&g into tha 8u lAwoaoa. 
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on the subject. And it was doubtful how far north the line 
should be run ; and where were the highlands separating 
the rivers running into the Atlantic ocean, or bay of Fundy, 
on the one hand, and into the river of Canada, or St. Law- 
rence, on the other ; before making an angle, by running 
southwesterly. 

The administration was accused of having made conces- 
sions, or overtures, which the British ministry turned to 
their own account, by construing the proposal as an ac- 
knowledgment, that the government ot the United States 
was sensible of the weakness of its claim so far north, as 
had been usually advanced ; or at least as indicating a read- 
iness to relinquish a part of the claim for land near the 
Atlantic. One proposition of the executive also was to 
yield to the British claim in part, for the purpose of settling 
the dispute, by giving up a large tract in the northeast of 
Maine, and to give an equivalent to that State, by the grant 
of a tract of the public lands in the western part of the 
United States. In this case, the rights and interest of Mas- 
sachusetts appear not to have been regarded : for the latter 
State owned a moiety of the territory, in dispute, in the 
northeastern part of Maine. 

Had the administration invariably contended for the 
whole claim, as had been previously urged, according to a 
strict construction of the treaty of 1783, the difficulty would 
probably have been settled at an early day ; and in such 
manner as to have satisfied the people of the United States. 
This proposition, however, might have been made in a sin- 
cere desire to bring the controversy to a close. The dispute 
wast referred, by the former administration, to the decision 
of an arbitrator, who was to judge where were the dividing 
highlands ; or how far north the line should run, before an 
angle should be made by a line tending westerly. He was 
not, indeed, authorized to propose a compromise ; and yet 
must have had some discretionary power. 

The British government conducted with less fairness and 
candor, in this dispute, than might have been expected. — 
There was certainly little justice, or reason, in their claims. 
The royal arbitrator, to whom the subject was referred in 
1830, although he did not establish the entire claim of the 
United States, but proposed a compromise, which he was 
not authorized to do by the terms of the reference, gave an 
opinion adverse to the pretensions of the British. For by 
his opinion, he extended the right of the United States far 
north of the lands or territory, lor which England had con- 
tended, as being beyond the bounds between Nova Scotia 
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and Maine, fixed by the treaty of peace. They contended 
for limiting the north line from the St. Croix to the first 
highlands to be found in that direction ; instead of extend-' 
ing farther north, as the treaty had defined it, to the high- 
lands separating the rivers flowing into the Atlantic from 
those which emptied into the St. Lawrence. And this made 
a difference of more than one hundred miles in the extent 
of the line, and of several millions of acres of lan^* The 
conduct of the British government, in this controversy, 
seems to have been dictated hy a strong desire to have a 
more direct route, over their own territory, from the provilice 
of New Brunswick to Canada. 

In 1833, there existed some apprehensions of a war with 
France ; arising from the refusal, or delay, on the part of 
the French government, to fulfil the terms of the treaty, 
made two years before ; in which compensation wa^ prom- 
ised to be made for depredations on American commerce, 
at a former period. This claim had long ibeen a subject of 
negotiation between France and the United States. But 
the Fjencli rulers did not explicitly acknowledge the validity 
and justice of the American claims, nor engage to make in- 
demnity for former depredations until the year 1831. In 
that year, a treaty was made for the purpose, through the 
able and zealous efforts of Mr. Rives, then the American 
Envoy at the court of France. The agreement was to pay 
the amount, admitted to be due, in several annual instal- 
ments ; the first to be made in January, 1833. But this 
first payment was not made when due, according to the 
treaty. And after several demands, or requests, for the 
sum, the President appeared disposed to enforce the pay- 
ment. In his public communications to Congress, and in 
his instructions to the minister of the United States then at 
the French court, his language was somewhat of a threat- 
ening character ; and the implication was, that he consid- 
ered both the honor and interest of the nation required a 
resort to force, unless the payment were immediately made, 
as stipulated in the treaty of 1831. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that he would have solemnly advised or proposed 
war, for the delay of payment of a few millions ot dollars, 
however justly due ; especially as there was reason to be- 
lieve that the French government would not wholly refuse 
to pay, though there was an unreasonable delay on tha 
subject. In a special message to Congress, early in 1834, 
the President spoke in strong terms of the injustice of France, 
by such delay of payment ; and expressed an opinion that 
war, on this account, would be justifiable ; but he did not 
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reGommeiid such a measure. And had he proposed such a 
course, great as was his influence, at that period, Trtth the 
majority in Congress, it is doubtful whether the project 
would have been approved and sanctioned : and yet as im- 

Jiroper and imprudent measures have often been supported 
rom party feelings, and for party purposes. The language 
of the President was the more alarming, becatise he was a 
military character. Bnt the conduct of France justified him 
in speaking emphatically ; and probably any one of his 
predecessors would have considered it a duty to the nation, 
to speak in a decided tone of the injustice of the act The 
delay, on the part of France, however, was not to be im- 
puted to any deliberate purpose to violate its solemn en- 
gagements ; but to the struggles of political parties in that 
government at the time.** 

Judging from the representations given by the President, 
in his annual message to Congress, December, 1834, the 
state of the country was highly prosperous, and its future 
prospects flatterinfg to every patriotic citizen. Bnt he still 
admonished the representatives of the people of the neces- 
sity of constant attention, to realize these anticipations. — 
The attention of the administration, he said, had been given 
to the subject of the northeastern boundary ; and efforts 
made, by negotiations with Great Britain, as advised by 
the Senate, to settle and adjust the dispute, by establishing 
a line according to the treaty of 1783. There had been no 
definite result, indeed, as had been desired and expected; 
but there was reason to believe that the controversy would 
soon be brougjht to a satisfactory termination. President 
Jackson and his predecessors, had made repeated efforts to 
have the line fixed, and to prevent all further collision and 
dispute; and it was l^elieved that General Jackson had 
authorized the Secretary of State to make proposals, with 
a view to an amicable settlement of the controversy, for 
disposing of the extreme north section of the disputed ter- 
ritory, by way of compromise. Such a mode of adjusting 
the dispute, was not approved by the people generally ; and 
least of all by the citizens of Maine, who had ever been 
determined to retain the whole. 

* It is not improbable, that bb predecesflora would have spoken decidedly 
on this subjeot; and pressed the demand fbr payment with earnestness and aeal. 
And, in afes past, the oondnct of France might hare provoked a war. Bnt, 
happily, there is no^ a spirit abroad in the world' opposed to war, and in favor 
of peace, where it is possible to obtain jnstice by nefotiation; and the rnleia 
of a nation, who now rash hastily into a state of war, would receiTe the cen* 
anrsf of a great part of efarisiendoiii. 
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Agreeable to treaties made with Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Streeden, Holland, and Denmark, the commerce of the 
United States with those nations was fostered by reciprocal 
good will ; and no disputes existed • with either of them. — 
The government of Spain had recently ratified the Conven- 
tion, previodsly signed by the Envois of that court and of 
the United States ; and by which the claims of American 
citizens were agreed to be allowed and paid. The parent 
government of Spain had been reconciled to the indepen- 
dence of its American colonies ; and the President stated, 
" that the government of the United States had been in- 
strumental in this happy event." He also alluded to the 
republics of South America; and while he regretted, " that 
they had not reached a more settled and tranquil civil state," 
he said, ^' there was no just apprehensions of immediate 
misunderstanding or collision between them and the United 
States." 

The payment for claims on the Neapolitan government, 
for confiscations of American vessels and property, was 
made during the year 1S34, as had been stipulated by a 
treaty previously ratified. The claims had long been 
pressed for allowance, but various unexpected delays had 
occurred to prevent both the allowance and the fulfilment 
of the promise to pay. The Belgian government, at this 
time, refused to ratify the Convention which had been signed 
by the minister of that government and the United States, 
on the subject of commercial intercourse between the two 
nations ; on the plea, that the Belgian Envoy had exceeded 
his instructions. An offer was made on the part of Belgium 
to resume negotiations ; but the conditions and terms, pro- 
posed in the overture, were not approved by the President ; 
and he therefore declined it. 

The treaty, previously adopted between the United States 
and the Sublime Porte, in the opinion of the President, gave 
favorable promise of benefit to the great commercial interests 
of the country, and would serve to maintain friendly re- 
lations between the two governments. 

The boundary line between the United States and Mexico, 
agreed by treaty, some time before, to be run and fixed, 
and wdich the President had urged to have accomplished, 
was delayed, from a failure of the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the government of Mexico, which was then in a 
state of great internal commotion and contests between 
different parties. The Mexican authorities had not refused 
to join in establishing the boundary ; and it was believed 
would be desirous of effecting it, in a more tranquil state. 
63 
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The President, in this message, recommended the appoint- 
ment of a minister to Venezuela, with a view to secure 
commercial advantages to the citizens of the United States. 
Ministers had been already sent to Central America, to Peru, 
and to the Brazillian government. Venezuela was one of 
three provinces— New Grenada and Bquador were the 
others — which had been recently united with the republie 
of Colombia; which was at this time in an unsettled state, 
with a probability of being again divided. 

The state of the public treasury, at the close of the year 
1834, according to the President's message, was a» follows : 
The revenue exceeded somewhat twenty millions and a 
half, and the balance in the' treasury, at the beginning of 
that year, was eleven millions and a half; thus making 
aa amount of thirty-two millions and a half for the ex« 
pen^es and payments of the year : The expenditures for 
the vear amounted to twenty-nve millions and a half; but 
the last portion of the public debt, which had been dimin^ 
ished. annually, for twelve years, was included in this 
9um ; being nearly six millions. 

As on several former occasions, the President spoke in 
this message, with strong disapprobation of the inanage- 
ment of the national bank. If he had not full proof of any 
mal-administration, pr of any pernicious public influence, 
of which few impartial men appeared to be sensible, be 
must have indulged in unfounded prejudices against the 
institution, when he said that, '^ created for the convene 
ience of government, it had become the scourge of the peo- 

Ele." Others believed that the bank of the United. States 
ad fully answered the purposes for which it was incorpo^ 
rated ; and had occasionally proved of great convenience 
to the government, and been favorable to the trading por- 
tion of the citizens ; without being a '^ scourge " to any class 
p( people. Even a few in3tances of favoritism, which 
possibly might be justlv cbarffed against the directors, 
could not render it, on the whole, nor extensively, an evil 
to the public. But its discontinuance, by the advice and 
influence of President Jack3on, produced results of incalcu- 
lable inconvenience and embarrassment throughout the 
Union — to the merchants first, and then to other classes ; to 
the farmer and the mechanic. The evils, such as they 
werjs, arising from banking companies, were more justly to 
be attributed to their multiplication in the several State-s ; 
many of which were either unwisely managed, or estab- 
lish^ without sufficient funds. 

The President was persuaded into the belief that the in- 
utitution was corrupt and corrupting: for he spoke "of its 
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comipt and partizan loans." He officially exprefssed the 
opinion to Congress, that the public fun^s, still remaining 
in the bank, were unsafe, and ought to be removed, forth- 
with, by an act of the legislature. But the majority of 
Congress, although approving generally, at that time, of 
the measures of the President, did not respond to his opin- 
ion respecting the bank, nor denounce it as the source and 
cause of all or most of the prevailing evils in the trade and 
currency of the country. 

It has been often interrogated whether the conduct of 
President Jackson, at the time, or of his political disciples 
since, were conformable to his sentiments expressed in the 
following passages in his message, in 1834,— ** The State 
banks, are found fully adequate to the performance of all 
the duties and services, which were required of the bank 
of the United States ; quite as promptly, and with the same 
cheapness. They have maintained themselves; and dis« 
charged all those duties, while the bank of the United 
States was still powerful, and in the field as an open ene- 
my : and it is not possible to conceive, that they will find 
greater difficulties in their operations when that enemy 
shall cease to exist. 

" The attention of Congress is earnestly invited to the 
regulation of the deposites, in the State banks, by law. 
Although the power now exercised by the executive de- 
partment" in this behalf, is only such as was uniformly 
exerted through every administration, from the origin of 
the government up to the establishment of the present 
bank, yet it is one which is susceptible of regulation by 
law ; and therefore, ought to be so regulated. The power 
of Congress is direct, in what places the treasurer shall keep 
the monies of the treasury, and to impose restrictions on e^r- 
ecutive authority in relation to their custody and removal, 
is unlimited ; and its exercise will rather be courted than 
discouraged, by those public officers and agents on whom 
rests the responsibiUty for their safety. // 1^ desirable that 
as little power as possible should be left to the President «r 
the Secretary of the Treasury, over these institutions, whichj 
being thus freed from executive influence^ and without a 
common hecul to direct their operations, would have neither 
the temptation nor ability to interfere in the political conflicts 
of the country. ^^^ This is sound, republican doctrine; but 

* It is believtid that the Svb-treuury plan ia liable to theae objeetiona, and 
direetlj calcalated, if not intended, to produce corruption, and to answer elec- 
tioneering purposes, as well as to place the public funds wholly at the disposal 
of the executive and his o'fficers. 
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the official conduct of President Jackson was often in dis^ 
regard of it. He was not only williag to take the respon- 
sibility of measures, without authority of law, which in 
some great exigencies might be justified or excused ; but 
in removing the public funds from the bank of the United 
States, and withholding the bill for appropriating the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands, for the benefit of all the 
States, he acted from his own mere wiil and motion ; and in 
known opposition to the opinion of the majority of both 
branches of the federal legislature : thus setting up his own 
opinion to control that of the Representatives of the people, 
and assuming power for the executive highly dangerous in a 
republican government ; or regarding the opinions of a por- 
tion of the people, expressed informally and under great 
excitement, as a guide, rather than the legislature, the only 
constitutional arbiter to decide and control as to the laws 
of the Union. 

General complaints were made, during the years 1834 
and 1S35, of the great and increasing expenses of the 
federal government. Nor were these complaints confined 
to that portion of the people who had been opposed to the 
election and administration of General Jackson. Many 
of those who were favorably disposed to his election be- 
lieved that the public funds were unfaithfully managed, 
or unnecessarily and wastefuUy expended. The reform 

i>romised, in this respect, had not been witnessed. Very 
arge sums were expended by the conduct of laud commis- 
sioners, of the Post Master General, of pension agents, and 
of Indian agents. There was evidently a want of faithful- 
ness or of competency in these public officers : and the 
higher functionaries of the government did not insist on 
the settlement of their accounts with the promptness and 
searching care, which were necessary. A resolution was 
ofiered, at this time, by Mr. Calhoun, a Senator from South 
Carolina, for a committee '^ to inquire into the extent of 
the executive patronage ; the cause of its increase of late ; 
^d the expediency and means of reducing it." And this 
was evidently suggested by a belief, then generally pre- 
vailing, that the public expenditures were unreasonably 
great ; and that some expenses were incurred, and agents 
employed, by the executive, either for party purposes, or 
from want of due attention to the conduct of officers ap- 
pointed by the President. 

In his public annual message to Congress, December, 
1835, the President said, '^ that every branch of labor was 
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crowned with most abundant rewards ; and that in every 
element of national resources and wealth, and of individ* 
ual comfort, we witnessed the most rapid and solid im« 
provements." And, in assenting to so gratifying a posi- 
tion, the people could not but look back to past adminis- 
tions, by whose wisdom, fidelity, and foresight, measures 
had been adopted to secure this great national prosperity^ 
and this permanent and progressive melioration of the con- 
dition of the country. ** The general state of the foreign 
relations of the United Slates had not materially changed 
within the year." Little progress had been made ifi 
the settlement of the long-agitated subject of the north- 
eastern boundary ; but no unfriendly spirit had been mani- 
fested by the government of England; and efforts were 
still making to bring the dispute to a favorable termination. 
The subject occupied the attention of Congress at this ses- 
sion ; but as it was in course of negotiation, under the care 
and direction of the executive, nothing was done, farther 
than to call for the correspondence relating to it for the 
year preceding, and the expression of a desire that efforts 
might be continued for its speedy settlement 

The President referred again, at this time, to the unjust 
delay of the French government, in omitting to pay the 
amount agreed by the treaty of 1831, as a compensation 
for losses by American citizens, caused by depredations of a 
former period. He gave a minute relation of the conduct of 
France, in this its neglect to do justice to the United States, 
and to perform engagements solemnly stipulated by treaty^ 
The French government had resented the threatened lan- 
guage of the President, made a year before, and his propo- 
sition to Congress to make reprisals on the vessels and 
f>roperty of French citizens; and this was one cause of de- 
ay on the part of France. The President did not recom- 
mend an immediate resort to force ; though he sppke with 
decision of this unjustifiable conduct of the Freneh gov- 
ernment " It was not," he said, " that the people of the 
United States regarded with any deep interest the loss of 
twenty-five millions of francs ; but they would witness any 
attack on their character, as an independent nation, with 
great sensibility." And he Sill indulged a hope, that the 
speedy performance of justice, on the part of France, would 
restore the former friendly spirit between that nation and 
the United States. 

The President announced the highly and uncommonly 
prosperous atate of the national treasury * and said that 
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eleven millions of dollars would probably be found therein, 
at the close of the year. The public debt had then been 
extinguished; and no extraordinary demands had re^ 
cently arisen, to require very" large drafts on the treasury 
of the nation. The recollection of this statement, no doubt 
correct, served to excite surprise, that within a short period 
after, the receipts into the treasury should not be adequate 
to the expenditures necessary to support the government- 
and that a resort was had to loans, for that purpose, in a 
time of peace. According to the estimate of the President, 
the amount in the treasury, for the usual expenditures, in- 
cluding the civil list, and the army and navy departments, 
for 1836, Would be over thirty-seven millions; the balance 
in the treasury, at the end of the year, 1835. and the reve- 
nue from imposts and proceeds oi the sale of public lands, 
being supposed to amount to that sum. 

The President was so far in favor of internal inprove- 
ments, by appropriations of the national funds, that he 
proposed the completion of public works, already imder- 
taken ; prefering, however, those relating to the navy yards 
and fortifications which might be necessary for defence. 

His opposition to a distribution of the surplus funds 
among the States, was again fully expressed. He proposed 
no alteration of the act relating to the rate of duties cm 
impprts, which was adopted two years before, on the prin- 
ciple of compromise between those for and those against 
the tariflf law of 1828 ; as the subject would be open for dis- 
cussion in 1842; and the amount arising from imposts 
would, in his opinion, be sufficient for the expenses of gov« 
emment. The receipts from the sales of public lands dur- 
ing the year 1835, amounted to eleven millions; and it 
was the opinion of many members of Congress, as well as 
a great portion of the people, that the sum should, be dis- 
tributed among the States. The President was of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; from what motives and considerations, it 
was difficult to decide. 

The bank of the United States did not escape the notice 
of the President on this occasion. '^ It was incumbent on 
Congress," he said, " in guarding the pecuniary interests 
of the country, to discontinue^ by law, the receipt of bills of 
the bank of the United States, in payment of the public 
revenue, and to have an agent whose duty it should be to 
take charge of the books and stock of the United States in 
that institution ; and to close all connection with it, after 
the third of March, 1836, when its charter would expire." 
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This proposition of the President discovered, as well his 
jealousy of the influence of the bank, as of his care of the 
public funds. For the charter of the bank, being soon to 
expire, it was within the competency of Congress to pro- 
vide measures for receiving and guarding the national stock. 
The officious interference of the executive indicated an in- 
veterately hostile spirit to the banking institutions of the 
country. While others regretted the discontinuance of the 
bank of the United States, and apprehended disastrous re- 
sults from the measure, and believed also that a specie 
currency was impracticable, and if attempted to be intro- 
duced, would produce great embarrassment and suffering 
in the community ; the President expressed high satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, in witnessing, as he persuaded himself 
he did, '^ The advantages which had already been derived 
from recent laws regulating the value of gold coiuage." 
He predicted '^ That these advantages would be far greater, 
in the course of the following year, when the branch mints 
in North Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana should have 
gone into operation — aided, as it is hoped they will be, by 
further reforms in the banking systems of the States, and 
by judicious regulations on the part of Congress, in relation 
to the custody of the public monies, it may be confidently 
anticipated that the use (yf gold and silver, as a circulating 
medium, will- become general in the ordinary transactions 
connected with the labor of the country. The great desid- 
eratum, in modern times, is an efficient check upon the 
power of banks ; preventing that excessive issue of paper, 
whence arise those fluctuations in the standard of value, 
which render the rewards of labor uncertain." 

The events of the two or three following years did not 
fulfil the predictions of the President The new mint es- 
tablishments, for coinage of gold and silver, served only to 
add to the expenses of the government. Every dollar 
coined cost nearly that sum in the manufacture; and in 
some oases more even. They were indeed, only occasions 
for extending executive patronage. The suppression of the 
United States Bank was followed immediately by extensive 
embarrassments in the business of the country, and by a 
diminution both of the value of real estate, and '' of the re- 
wards of labor." Other banks of little capital were in- 
creased, and a depreciated paper augmented the public dis- 
tresses. And what was still more alarming, as it was a 
great change in all the former financial operations and 
course of the government, it led to the plan of the sub- 
treasury system ; which proposes to place the public funds 
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entirely m the keeping and under the control of the execn- 
tive department ; thus depositing them in the hands of irre- 
sponsible individuals, instead of being at the direction of 
Congress, which would take care to have them kept in cor- 
porations of large capital and of able administration. In fact 
all the predictions of the President on these subjects were 
falsified by distressing realities which afterwards occurred. 
It was found impossible to have gold and silver the only 
medium of trade, or the only currency in the country. And 
though the opinion was grounded, that banks had been too 
much multiplied and should be njore carefully regulated by 
law in their issues of paper, the attempt to suppress their 
bills, and to admit onl7 of a specie currency, would have 
produced immediate distress of great extent; nor was it 
seen how it would eventually prove for the permanent ad- 
vantage of the people, it might have checked the exces- 
sive desire for speculation, and thus have proved salutary, 
by introducing more economy in the modes of living with a 
portion of the people ; but it would also have prevented 
useful and commendable enterprise, and been a great hin- 
drance to the prosperity and improvement of the nation. 

The plan of suppressing banks, of preventing the circu- 
lation of their bills and notes, and of permitting an entire 
metallic currency, was certainly a bold, if not a rash ex- 
periment J and was highly reprehensible, whether it orig- 
mated in a belief of promoting the permanent welfare o[ 
the country, or in a vain hope of fortning a financial sys- 
tem and policy superior to that of all former times. It was 
generally admittea, that a benefit would result to the na- 
tion from a diminution of banks, existing in 1833 and 1834, 
or from a strict conformity, in their issues of bills, to the 
laws by which they were established; but all business 
men, all practical men, all people concerned in trade, how- 
ever prudent and cautious in their speculations, were of 
the opinion, that banks were useful in the community, that 
they had been the means of the rapid increase of wealth, 
and of great general prosperity; and that the forcing of a 
metallic currency would produce very disastrous effects. 
The project for a certain portion of gold and silver, as a 
currency, was not impugned ; but it was contended that this 
oould only be effected in a limited degree, and that bills 
and notes of banking conipanies were great facilities for 
the purposes of exchange and trade between different parts 
of the Union, and of no injury to any class of the people. 

Such, too, it was justly contended, had been the policy 
of the federal government, under every administration, 
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from its first establishment, and had answered all the bem- 
eficial purposes intended or expected. It was, therefore, 
in some degree proof of rashness in the President to deviate 
from such safe precedent ; and, under the pretence of re- 
fornl, or of gi^eater security to the people, in the enjoyment 
of their rights or the just reward of their labor, to insist on 
a system altogether new in the country, in opposition to 
the judgment of men of practical wisdom, and of extensive 
knowledge, respecting the support and the operations of 
trade. No abuses of banking companies could justify the 
experiment proposed ; and the policy was early productive 
of incalculable mischiefs. It is not to be supposed that the 
President foresaw the disastrous effects of his experiment ; 
but its failure furnishes admonition and rebuke to all rash 
innovators, and all visionary reformers of a policy which 
has long contributed to the prosperity and advancement o{ 
a nation. 

While he claimed the right to act independently of, and 
in opposition to, the will of the legislature relating to the 
bank, and the removal . of the public funds from it, the 
President professed a desire to have little discretionary 
power in the hands of the execiitive^ and expressed the 
opinion, that his duty was to be defined and prescribed by 
the legislature. There here appeared some degree of incon- 
sistency in his conduct, in the unauthorized removal of the 
government funds and the theoretic views of the President- 
e used the following language, when referring to the sub- 
ject in this message : *' I need only to add to what I have 
said on a former occasion — that, in the regulations which 
Congress may prescribe respecting the custody of the pub- 
lic monies, it is desirable that as little discretion, as may be 
deemed consistent with their safe keeping, should be given 
to executive agents. No one can be more deeply impressed 
than I am with the soundness of the doctrine which restrains 
and limits executive discretion. In respect to the control over 
th^ public maney, this doctrine is peculiarly applicable, and 
is in harmony with the great principle which I felt I was 
sustaining in the controversy with the bank; which has 
resulted in severing a dangerous connection between a 
monied and political power.*' It is diflicult to perceive how 
the conduct of the President, in this case, was in harmony 
with the doctrine above asserted, or with the provisions of 
the Constitution. The majority of Congress were opposed 
to the removal of the public funds from the bank, and they 
were fully of opinion that they were safe therein ; and yet' 
the executive assumed power to remove them and to takQ 
54 
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them into his own keeping. General Jackson would have 
the duty and authority particularly prescribed ; and yet he 
would use his, own discretion, to any extent, in his official 
acts ! 

The President referred to the State of the militia of the 
United States, and recommended its more efficient organiza- 
tion. The opinion he expressed was in accordance with 
the views of his predeciessors, and of other sound statesmen 
in the republic. "The militia," he said, ** constituted our 
surest defence, and ought therefore to be well organized ; 
and a classilScation be ordered and maintained ; as this 
only would prevent the expense and danger of keeping up 
a large regular military force." 

The removal of the Indian tribes residing on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi to a vacant territory west, was again 
mentioned by the President, at this time, and he informed 
Congress, that many of them had emigrated to the region 
alloted to them ; while some refused or hesitated to leave 
their former places of residence. It was his opinion, now 
anew and more explicitly declared, that their removal and 
separate location would prove highly beneficial to the tribes, 
and tend most effectually to their peace and welfare. 

The condition of the navy was presented to the attention 
of Congress ; and it was proposed to adopt measures for 
adding to its strength and efficiency. The views expressed 
by the President were founded in a just appreciation of the 
importance of that essential arm of national defence. 

The post office department had been now somewhat im- 
proved, since its great embarrassment at the period of two 
years before. Many delinquent agents ana contractors, 
connected with that department, had been required to settle 
their accounts ; and there was a prospect that the income 
would be fully equal to the expenses of the institution. 

The President took notice, in this message, of the circu- 
lation, by the mail, of tracts and pamphlets on the subject 
of slavery, which at that period produced a great excite- 
ment in the southern section of the Union. His views on 
the subject fully appear from the extracts following : — 

" In connection with the subject of the post office, I must 
also invite your attention to the painful excitement pro- 
duced in the south, by attempts to circulate, through the 
mails, inflammatory appeals addressed to the passions of the 
slaves, in prints, and in various sorts of publications, cal- 
culated to stimulate them to insurrection, and to produce 
idl the horrors of a servile war. 

" Thera is, doubtless, no respectable portion of our coun- 
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trymen, who can be so far misled as to feel any other sen- 
timent than that of indignant regret at conduct so destruc- 
tive of the harmony and peace of the country, and so re- 
pugnant to the principles ol our national compact, and to the 
dictates of humanity and religion. Our happiness and 
prosperity essentially depend upon peace within our bor- 
ders ; and peace depends upon the maintenance, in coed 
faith, of those compromises of the Constitution upon which 
the Union is founded. It is fortunate for the country that 
the good sense, the generous feelings, and deep-rooted at^ 
tachment of the people of the non-slaveholding States to the 
Union, and to their fellow citizens in the south, have given 
so strong and impressive a tone to the sentiments enter- 
tained against the proceedings of the misguided persons 
who have engaged in these unconstitutional and wicked at- 
tempts, and especially against the emissaries from foreign 
parts, who have dared to interfere in this matter, as to au- 
thorize a hope that these attempts will be no longer per- 
sisted in. But if these expressions of the public shall not 
be sufficient to ejffect so desirable a result, not a doubt can 
be entertained, that the non-slaveholding States, so far 
from countenancing the slightest interference with the con- 
stitutional rights of the south, will be prompt to exercise 
their authority in suppressing, so far as in them lies, what- 
ever is calculated to produce this evil." 

There was a great agitation of the public mind) and had 
been for several years, on the subject of domestic slavery. 
And in their zeal to put an end to this evil, as many con- 
sidered it, or this positive injustice, as some pronounced it, 
pamphlets were printed in some of the northern States, of 
a very exciting and aggravated character; and sent by 
mail and otherwise, into those parts of the Union where 
slavery existed, and was allowed by law. Had those in 
the north, who considered slavery a social evil, inconsistent 
with republican principles, and contrary to the Christian 
religion, been content to use sober argument on the subject, 
or to publish tracts to show the evils and injustice of negro 
slavery in any form, for distribution among such as chose 
to purchase or receive them, they would not have been 
justly liable to the charges of inflammatory proceedings. 
The State governments are fully competent to regulate 
their internal police, and the federal Constitution recognizes 
the right to hold slaves, or at least has not prohibited such 
conduct in a State, where slavery then existed. It was 
therefore believed to be a violation of the federal compact, 
as well as doing great mischief to the people in the south- 
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em States^ to interfere with slavery within their jorisdic- 
tioQ, where it had long been maintained. Some of the pub- 
lications had a tendency to create insurrections among the 
people of color aeainst their owners and masters, which 
would have . produced incalculable evil and sufferings. 
And thus the conduct of the ultra abolitionists was highly 
reprehensible : and yet so far as they acted conscien- 
tiously, after due inquiry^ it might not justly be considered 
as wicked. 

Difficulties arose in 1836, with some of the Creek and 
Cherokee tribes, in the territory of Florida. These tribes 
had always been opposed to a removal to a distant country, 
west of the Mississippi river ; and some of them refused to 
emigrate. But the greater part of them retired into Flor- 
ida ; and were there joined by stragglers from other tribes, 
as well as by the the few ludians, then residing in that 
territory. Exasperated by the severe treatment they had 
met with from Georgia, which was in some measure coun- 
tenanced by the United States authority, they attacked 
the white population, and committed numerous outrages 
and murders. It was deemed proper by the federal exec- 
utive to call on the military to check and suppress them. 
The militia were first called out under Governor Call ; and 
afterwards the United States regular troops, commanded 
by General Jessup. Governor Call was unable to quell 
these hostile Indians; but when the President ordered 
General Jessup to proceed against them, he informed Con- 
fess there was reason to expect they would be soon re- 
duced to subjection. This hope was not fulfilled. The 
Indians in that territory continued their depredations for 
many years, with various success and reverses; and 
though not sufficiently numerous to venture an attack 
upon the main body of the troops, under Jessup, they fell 
on the defenceless families in difierent places, and some- 
times on small detachments of the troops, and committed 
robberies and murders, almost without number. Some of 
them were also slain, and others driven to their hiding 
places in the distant forests. The extent of sufferings they 
caused among the white population were almost unex- 
ampled, when it is recollected how few they were and how 
formidable the troops sent against them. The war in Flor- 
ida against a few scattering Indians, in five years con- 
sumed many millions of dollars ; and proved fatal to many 
young men of great promise, who would have been useful 
in society: many of them fell victims to the unhealthy 
climate. Judjging from the progress and results of this un- 
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happy contest, it appears tp have been conducted in an 
unskilful and desultory manner. Or may it be said, that 
the power of retributive justice, has been here remarkably 
displayed 1 

In the message of President Jackson to Congress, De- 
cember, 1836, which was his last annual address to that 
body, he referred to various subjects of a public and na- 
tional character, on which the attention of the administra- 
tion had been bestowed subsequent to the previous session. 
And he said he had reason to congratulate the Represent- 
atives of the people, and through them the people them- 
selves, on the prosperous state of the Union, and the con- 
tinued friendly relations with other governments. But the 
question of the northeastern boundary, remained unad- 
justed ; and there had also been an unexpected delay, on 
the part of Mexico, in running the line between that country 
and the United States. Some misunderstanding occurred, 
in consequence of a hasty view taken by the Mexican 
minister, of the advance of General Gaines, with some 
United States troops into the territory of Texas, and then 
claimed by the Mexican government to be within its juris- 
diction. But it soon appeared he only advanced a small dis- 
tance beyond the acknowledged bounds of the United 
States ; and that merely for the purpose of preserving the 
frontiers from the inroads of Indian tribes ; which was ac- 
cording to a provision included m the treaty then existing 
between the two republics. 

He spoke again of the dangerous influence of the bank 
of the United States ; and so strong was his opposition to 
the institution, either from prejudice or exaggerated repre- 
sentations of its administration, that he advised to the im- 
mediate disconnection with it of the department of the 
national treasury, in all respects. The revenue for 1836, 
was productive beyond all former years. At the close of 
the year there were forty-seven millions and seven hundred 
thousand dollars in the treasury : twenty-two millions and 
a half of which accrued from the customs ; and twenty- 
four millions from other sources, chiefly from the sale of 
public lands. There would be, according to the estimation 
of the Secretary of the treasury department, forty-one mil- 
lions for distribution among the States: apian for which 
was then matured. But the President did not recommend 
this measure, and it was not without great reluctance that 
he approved the bill for the purpose. He differed from the 
majority of Congress on this subject ; but had the prudence 
to give the plan his sanction, in accordance with the pre- 
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vailing opinion. He even doubted the constitutionality of 
the measure^ and was oppo^d to the policy of allowing to 
the several States any sutjrtusage in the public treasury. 
As a general and permanent proceeding, it would seem to 
be un\^ise and inexpedient ; and a proper regulation would 
bd to lessen the rate of duties, so as to avoid a very great 
superfluous sum remaining. But the rate of duties could 
not then be justly reduced, as there was a law in operation, 
of the character of a compromise, which the government 
was bound not to violate. In a few years, the law would 
cease to be in force, and the duties might be brought down 
to the wants of the government. When there was a very 
large amount in the treasury, the public debt paid, and no 
extraordinary expenses anticipated, it was alike wise and 
equitable to cause a distribution among the several States, 
to which it justly belonged, for their appropriation. A 
large sum in the treasury would have been a strong temp- 
tation to Congress, or the executive, to expend it in a vis- 
ionary, partial or unnecessary manner. 

Although the compromise act regulating the rate of du- 
ties on imported goods and articles, passed two years before, 
was an implied engagement in the government not to make 
any change till 1842, except the gradual decrease, as ex- 
pressly provided by it, the President suggested the propriety 
of other reductions ; but with apparent hesitation, ana 
without an express recommendation. Being opposed to the 
plan of a distribution of the national funds among the 
States, however superabundant, he was in favor of keeping 
down the revenue to the necessary expenses attending the 
support of the government, by a diminution of imposts ac- 
cruing from the existing laws. But the majority of Con- 
gress were not willing to disturb the compromise law ; and 
many of the members from the middle States, who were 
Supporters of the general measures of the administration, 
were decidedly in favor of the system of protecting domes- 
tic manufactures. 

General Jackson retired from the presidency in March, 
1837 ; his second term of service, in that high office, having 
then expired. During his administration, the public debt 
of the United States was wholly paid ; but the policy and 
system for extinguishing it, by annual payments, had been 
adopted by President Monroe, twenty years biefore. And 
the credit of this provident plan was principally due to 
Hon. Mr. Lowndes, a distinguished member of Congress 
from South Carolina. And President Adams had faithfully 
pursued this wise and prudent course, having reduced the 
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debt of the nation, by the appropriation of about ten mil- 
lions annually. 

When General Jackson came into office, in 1829, it was 
said the expenses of the federal government were far greater 
than necessary ; and that there was much extravagance in 
the public appropriations and expenditures. Large sums 
had been voted for surveys of public roads, canals, &c., and 
these were considered unnecessary by some members, and 
unconstitutional by others of the national legislature. But 
the public expenses were much increased during the admin- 
istration of President Jackson. The population of the coun- 
try had indeed increased, and this could not but be attended 
with some additional expenses to the government ; as the 
conveyance of the mail in many places where the proceeds 
were very small; additional land agents and land registers 
in the western parts of the Union ; and an increase of 
officers in the departments at Washington, and in some dis- 
tricts for the collection of the revenue. But the additional 
expenses were much greater than could be justly required 
for these purposes. Offices were unnecessarily multiplied, 
in some cases ; especially in the post office department ; 
which was managed in 1830 and 1831, with as little wis- 
dom as economy. And large sums were lost to the national 
treasury, through the delinquencies of the collectors and 
receivers of the public monies; and by the unjustifiable 
lenity and forbearance shown by the higher officers of gov- 
ernment to such delinquents, even after their defalcations 
were known and of long standing. 

The promises of President Jackson's friends and sup- 

Sorters were not realized- They, indeed, were rewarded ; 
ut not without a gross disregard to economy ; and who* 
ever would not flatter the President, nor applaud his meas- 
ures, however honest, were removed from office ; and his 
professed friends exclusively entrusted with commissions 
which should be given only to the upright and patriotic. 

But his arbitrary conduct in the management of the pub- 
lic monies was most highly objectionable and most alarm- 
ing to the friends of constitutional law, who considered the 
funds of the government entirely under the control of the 
representatives of the people; except that the executive 
should be allowed discretion as to the time ancl manner of 
expending the money appropriated by law. His conduct, 
therefore, in seizing on the public funds, and withdrawing 
them from the bank of the united States, where Congress 
had ordered them to be deposited and kept, was very gener- 
ally condemned, as an act of a most aihilrary nature, and 
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of very dangerous precedent And it was not so much this 
single act, arbitrary and unauthorized as it was, as the 
principle assumed by the President, in this measure, of a 
right in the executive to go beyond law and contrary to 
law even ; and to make his own opinion, rather than the 
laws of Congress, the rule of his conduct. 

The principles of General Jackson, as chief magistrate, 
have been sometimes deemed to be similar to those of Presi- 
dent Jefferson. Not that the latter had the boldness, or dis- 
regard of public opinion, as the former sometimes manifested; 
but they both were disposed to assume authority, not 
clearly given to the executive oflScer of the republic, in- 
stead of making the Constitution and the laws the only 
rule of action, they claimed a right to exercise their discre- 
tion, in many cases; and, under the pretence of promoting 
the public welfare and prosperity, which was indicated, as 
they professed to believe, by popular opinions expressed in 
a moment of great excitement, they acted without lawful 
authority, and without the previous sanction of the legisla- 
ture. Because the executive had some powers given it 
independent of the legislative or judicial departments, 
they contended for a right to act according to their own 
individual judgment ; professing, indeed, at the same time, 
a sole regard to the rights and welfare of the people. But 
this is a dangerous principle, however pure may be the 
motives by which the measures have been adopted. No 
people are secure in their rights, without rule and law. — 
Ana in this chiefly, consists the differ^ice between a repub- 
lic, resting on a Constitution approved by the people, and a 
government administered according to the discretion and 
will of a chief; between a well regulated community, and 
a discretionary or arbitrary dynasty. 

General Jackson was more independent and more daring 
in his character, than Mr. Jefferson ; and therefore, at times, 
the more arbitrary, and the more dangerous as the chief 
magistrate of a republic. Julius Caesar professed to seek 
the welfare and glory of the Roman republic ; and Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the liberty and prosperity of France : but both 
were arbitrary, and their conduct tyrannical ; and therefore 
injurious to the liberties and happiness of the people of their 
respective countries. 

It is not necessary to suppose that either of these eminent 
men were uncommonly selfish and ambitious, nor to assert 
that they were destitute of patriotic sentiments. But such 
was their pride of opinion, or their self-estimation, or their er- 
roneous theory of a republican government, that they some- 
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times assumed power exceeding constitutional grants, which 
is never to be justified, and always leads to despotism, in 
some form. The greatest men are subject to prejudice, and 
liable to be betrayed by personal feelings; and it is alwayg 
just cause of alarm to the friends of a stable government, 
when the rulers disregard the con^itutional provisions made 
for the preservation of the rights and welfare of the people, 
and substitute their own will as a guide for their public 
conduct. 

The conduct of President Jackson was not, in all respects, 
so favorable to the hopes of those who had been sanguine in 
their belief of the perpetuity of the republic, as that of his 
two immediate predecessors. Of the others, it is not neces- 
sary here to speak. They made the Constitution a guide 
in their practice as well as in their professions ; and assumed 
little or no powers, not clearly vested in the chief magistrate 
of the Union. In monarchies, the reigning prince has high 
discretionary powers. The exercise of the royal prerogative 
is often carried to a great extent ; and thus the rights of the 
subjects are liable to be violated by the mere will of the 
king. In a republic, it is at least theoretically otherwise. 
Where the discretion of the magistrate is the rule and meas- 
ure of his official acts, however patriotic are his purposes, 
equal and impartial justice cannot be expected. He is not 
infalUble, and may err in his judgment. He is subject to 
like passions and prejudices, as other^ men, and will prob- 
ably act from partial and improper feelings. From this 
source, there is always great danger to a republican gov- 
ernment. The people must check all usurpation, and all 
arbitrary assumption of power in their rulers, or their liber- 
ties will be temporary and evanescent. If several successive 
ohief magistrates of the Union are arbitrary in administering 
the government, and repeatedly transicena or disregard the 
provisions of the Constitution, many generations will not 
have passed, before their civil freedom will be lost beyond 
recovery, and the people subject to as despotic rule as that of 
Caesar, or Napoleon, or the Autocrat of Russia. Unless the 
Constitution be the guide, the government of the United 
States, once highly blest, will be that of misrule and des- 
potism. 

55 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Martin Van Baren chosen President. His public Character— His Political 
Views similar to those of his Predecessors : Pursues similar Measures re- 
spectm^ Banks and the Carrency . An extra Session of Congress. His opin- 
ion that' the Government is not bound to interfere for the Relief of the People 
on account of the Distresses in Trade. Treasury Notes issued. Part of the 
Sum previously ordered to be distributed among the States, withheld. 
Florida War very expensive, and long protracted. Closing Remarks. 

Martin Van Buren, of the State of New York, who had 
been four years Vice President, was elected the chief mag- 
istrate of the United States in 1837. He had then been many 
years in public life, and held several high offices, in his native 
State, and in the federal government. His talents, as a 
statesman, were acknowledged by all ; and experience had 
made him familiar with political subjects, and the public 
affairs of the nation. As a literary man, and as a civil 
magistrate, he is believed to be superior to his immediate pre- 
decessor. But in the opinion of those long associated with 
him in public life, or who had observed his political course, 
he was supposed to possess a spirit of unbounded ambition ; 
and uncommon talents for intrigue to minister to his ruling 
passion. A political character should not, indeed, be too 
severely censured for being ambitious; and there are few 
politicians who would not be liable to the charge. It is 
difficult also, in all cases, to decide what individual resorts 
most to intrigue, that he may rise; or whose intrigues are 
the most dishonorable and reprehensible. It is only the acts 
and measures of politicians or rulers, that require the cog- 
nizance, and warrant the judgment of their fellow men. It 
may be safely said of Mr. Van Buren, that he did not excel 
some other citizens of the republic, in talents, services, or 
experience, when he was elected President of the United 
States. What chiefly procured the voice of the people in 
his favor, was the station he had held as Vice President, 
and his publicly avowed resolution to pursue the policy of 
General Jackson, with whom he had been long associated 
in administering the government; and most of whose 
measures he probably had proposed. General Jackson had 
a strong hold on the confidence of the people, during the 
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greater part of his presidency; for it was believed he was 
sincere and patriotic, though he failed to introduce any re- 
form, as to the expenses of the government, as he and his 
friends had promised ; and his policy, so far as it was new, 
had produced, or not prevented, great public embarrassment 
and distress. 

While a candidate for the oflSce of chief magistrate, and 
after he ascended the chair of State, Mr. Van Buren de- 
clared that his policy and measures would be identical with 
those of his predecessor, and that his purpose was " to fol- 
low in the footsteps" of the man whom he professed so 
highly to venerate and admire. It had been hoped, that 
such professions were early made, in part, for the sake of 
reaching the high goal before him ; but, being in some 
degree a practical man, sensible of the advantages of com- 
merce, and therefore in favor of the credit system, and of 
banks, which he had not formerly opposed, that he would 
gradually return to the policy of Mr. Adams, and Mr. Mon- 
roe. President Van Buren, however,' denounced the banks, 
and represented them as the cause of all the evils and dis« 
iress in the country. So far as the general government had 
the power, he endeavored to depreciate these institutions. 
A specie currency, it was also his avowed object to intro- 
duce ; especially, in all concerns relating to the government. 
And he repeatedly declared it to be his purpose to separate 
the government from the people, and to provide exclusively 
for the financial prosperity of the former ; implying, that 
in his opinion, the welfare and protection of the latter, as to 
their trade and monetary affairs, were not objects of the 
attention and concern of the national rulers. 

This doctrine does not appear very consistent with the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution, by which the general 
government was instituted ; being to preserve the welfare 
and to promote the prosperity of the people ; and giving 
power to it to regulate the currency of the country. There 
is evidently, then, a power for regulating banking com- 
panies, and by evident implication for incorporating them ; 
and if they have been found for the public benefit, when 
wisely managed, a duty devolves on the government of the 
Union to give them support, while care is taken to provide 
for their due regulation. Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe 
believed a national bank would be of extensive benefit, 
both to the people and the government. General Jackson 
supposed such a bank to be injurious to the country, rather 
than promotive of it5 prosperity : and, entertaining this opin- 
ion, he Was consistent in his opposition to it. But it is dif- 
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ficult to perceive either consistency or patriotism in those 
who refuse to provide relief for the people, or deny the duty 
of the government to find a substitute for an institution, 
which had proved instrumental in promoting the prosperity 
of the nation. 

Within two years from the discontinuance of the bank of 
the United States, although the public debt had been paid, 
the administration found it necessary to resort to large loans, 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the government, owing to 
the embarrassments in trade, and the conseqi\ent diminution 
of the revenue. The suspension of the charter of the 
United States Bank was, in a great degree, the cause of this 
depression of the spirit of enterprise, and of extensive suf- 
fering among the trading classes. There had, indeed, been 
great importations of foreign goods in 1836, beyond prudent 
and reasonable calculations ; but the evils resulting from 
overtrading could not have at once produced such deep and 
extensive suffering. There would not have been a shock 
80 sudden and overwhelming, had the bank of the United 
States been then in operation. It would have afforded fa- 
cilities to the merchants and others, preserved confidence 
among the citizens, and kept up a course of exchange be- 
tween different sections of the country. One great ostensi- 
ble object for discontinuing the national bank was, to put 
an end to the circulation of paper bills, and to prepare for 
currency in gold and silver. But this was not the effect, 
to any perceptible extent, of closing that institution. State 
banks were immediately increased, with the view of making 
them a remedy, or substitute for the bank of the United 
States. But it was found impossible to obtain circulation 
for them in places or States distant from their location ; and 
many of them had not sufiicient capital to support their 
credit in a season of pressure among the merchants. 

As a large portion of the citizens of the United States are 
merchants or traders, banks have justly been considered, in 
some measure, necessary ; they have certainly proved 
highly auspicious to the prosperity and advancement of the 
country. ' Every State in the Union has had incorporated 
banking companies, with a view to general benefit : and 
no practical men denied their utility, when duly organized 
and conducted. And some few cases of error or abuse is 
far from justifying a general condemnation of them. But 
State banks are designed chiefly for the benefit and con- 
venience of the citizens of such State. They are a part of 
its internal police, and are enacted for a limited circulation, 
rather than for a currency in all the other States of the 
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Union. And th^^ore a national bank is demanded, for 
more extensive utility and accommodation. This is also 
in strict analogy with the nature of the government of the 
separate States, and of the United States. Before the 
Union was formed and established, by the organization of 
the federal government, under the present Constitution, 
the individual States were strictly independent and sove- 
reign. They had acted in concert; but the Continental 
Congress had no power to enforce their requisitions. And 
after the federal government was established, the several 
States had all their former power, except what they vested 
in the new Congress for national or general purposes. 
They had issued paper money and established banks ; and 
they concinued to incorporate them afterwards, though they 
were prohibited issuing bills in the name of the State. The 
federal government did not attempt to prevent these meas- 
ures. And yet it has been sometimes asserted they had 
constitutional power to do it ; and that it would have been 
more for the stability of the currency of the country, if 
they had exerted such authority. But precedent has sanc- 
tioned the State banks. And yet, for the purposes of a 
general and stable currency, throughout the (Jnion, as free 
as such institutions can be, from fluctuations in financial 
concerns and proceedings, a national bank was demanded 
both by the wise statesmen, and the traders and merchants, 
in 1791. Its operations were found useful, and tended di- 
rectly to a great degree of prosperity, in various respects. 
Mr. Madison was so fully persuaded of its utility, that, 
while he had some constitutional objections to instituting^ 
a bank by the federal government, he was induced to ap- 
prove of it 

But President Jackson, considered it proper to suppress 
it; and his successor, either believing him infallible, or his 
popularity sufficiently strong to maintain all his measures, 
and even to give great influence to any one who should 
follow them, pursued a hostile course against banks, both 
national and State ; and directed all his official efl!brts to* 
introduce a metallic currency. 

Early in the year 1837, an uncommon measure of em- 
barrassment and sufiering was experienced in all parts of 
the Union ; and continued through the year. Overtrading, 
or the unusual amount of importations, was one cause, ta 
which this unprosperous state of the country was imputed. 
But it was also attributed to the discontinuance of the na- 
tional bank, and to the repeated attempts of the adminis- 
tration to destroy its influence. As the bank had, accord- 
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iiig to the opinion of all practical men, and of all engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, been highly favorable to the credit 
system, and to honorable enterprise tending to the general 
prosperity, and not of any injury to the government which 
could be shown ; so its termination, by act of Congress, 
was justly considered of the greatest and most extensive 
influence in causing the evils witnessed at this period. And 
as the policy and measures of the federal government were 
believed to have produced or augmented the public distress, 
it was a rational conchision, that it might afford some re- 
lief Several petitions from ditferent commercial towns and 
cities, with very numerous subscribers, were presented to 
the President, requesting that he would summons a meeting 
of Congress at a more early day than that on which it had 
been usual to assemble. The President delayed sometime 
to act on the petitions ; but the distress increasing, and 
other petitions being addressed to him, he issued a procla- 
mation for convening the national legislature in the month 
of September. 

In his message to Congress, however, at this time, he 
gave no hope to the people of receiving any relief from the 
government. He distinctly expressed the opinion, that the 
national legislature could do nothing to mitigate the evils 
which existed ; that it was not the duty or design of the 
federal government to interfere in such cases; that the 
embarrassments complained of arose from the unwise con- 
duct of the trading part of the community; and that they 
only could supply a remedy, by a more prudent and Hmited 
course of enterprise and trade. And he distinctly advanced 
the strange doctrine, that all the government could do, or 
was designed to do, was to take care of itself; to pay in- 
deed the public debts, and discharge the usual expenses 
which occurred ; but that it might not justly be expected to 
legislate with reference to the monetary concerns of the 
country, for the benefit of any class or classes of the people. 
This was correct only in part ; as it could not be demanded 
of the government in all cases, to prevent reverses in 
business, always owing in some measure to the mistakes or 
imprudence of individuals ; but as it had destroyed one im- 
portant means of benefit and facility to the merchants, and 
through them to all other classes of citizens ; and the exist- 
ing evils might be referred in part to that measure, there 
was a propriety in applying to the federal government for 
relief under their sufferings. Congress, it was admitted, 
had the power to regulate the currency, and the federal 
government was designed to protect the' commerce of the 
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country ; it was therefore believed it had sufficient author- 
ity to legislate, by uniform acts, with a view to support the 
credit system, and to establish means, by a national bank, 
for general relief. But the principal act of this extra se^ 
sion was that for authorizing the issue of treasury notes, to 
the amount of ten millions of dollars, for the immediate 
wants of the government. This was no other than a loan, 
except in name; which it was probably a wish to avoid; 
and yet power was given to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to borrow, if he should find it necessary. The notes were 
made negotiable ; and thus became in fact merely paper 
money ; with no better credit, for there was no greater cap- 
ital or certainty of payment, than there had been in the 
national bank. The like amount of treasury notes was au- 
thorized in 1838, and again in 1839 : but a part of former 
issues had then been redeemed.* 

The law of June, 1836, providing for the distribution of 
the surplus funds of the government, to and among the 
several States, was suspended in October, 1837 ; after three- 
fourths of the same had been transferred to the States, in 
pursuance of the former act. 

When the national funds were withdrawn from the bank 
of the United States, they were deposited in various State 
banks in most of the large and populous cities of the Union- 
But this proved unfortunate to the fiscal concerns of the 
government. Some of these deposite banks were impru- 
dently managed, though under the sole direction of political 
friends of the administration ; and large sums were thus 
entirely lost to the treasury. Had all the State banks been 
selected by the treasury department for their ability and- 
faithful and prudent direction, and not for party purposes, 
to oblige its supporters, there would have been no reason to 
regret such deposites of the public funds. In the absence 
of a national bank. State banks, properly located and 
chosen with proper discrimination, have proved of great 
facility dnd advantage, both to the government and the 
people. 

The administration of President Van Buren has been 
chiefly distinguished for proposing and urging the sub<< 
treasury system. The plan was suggested by his prede- 
cessor, when meditating the discontinuance of the national 
bank ; and the course he pursued, in directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to withdraw the public funds from that in- 

* Twenty thousand dollars were allowed to meet the expeases of issnii^ 
these notes from the treasury. 
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stitution, to take them into his own possession, and place 
(hem for safe keeping, in such other banks as he might se- 
lect ; thus assuming, as the executive officer of the govern- 
ment, the control and disposition of them; was the origin, 
and the first practical operation of the system of a sub- 
treasury. Congress have as yet, indeed, the sole right to 
vote money, and to direct as to the objects for which it is 
appropriated : but as to its keeping, whether in banks 
known to be safe, or in any other specific manner or way, it is 
eqtirely under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
$ind he again is the servant of the President ; and not of Con- 
gress nor of the people. A door is thus opened for favor- 
itism, for partiality to political friends, in the appointment 
of receivers and keepers of the national funds. And when 
the prejudices and passions of men are remembered, such a 
system will be, as in many cases it has already been, at- 
tended with great misapplication, detention, and loss bf the 
people's money. A Secretary of the Treasury may be per- 
tectly honest, and yet from mistaken lenity or political 
friendship, may permit delays and delinquencies highly im- 
proper in a public officer, and injurious to the interests of 
the government. 

Political partiality in appointments to office, was mani- 
fested under President Van Buren to as great an extent as 
during the administration of General Jackson. Not a very 
large number were removed ; for the offices of government 
were generally held by the friends of his predecessor. But 
when the term fixed by law for a commission to run, if the 
incumbent was discovered to be in any way opposed to the 
policy of the administration, or to relax at all in his zeal or 
his efforts to support the candidates of the party, he was 
dismissed at the expiration of his first commission. 

This partial and exclusive policy was indeed adopted 
by one of his-^predecessors, in an early period of the federal 
government ; but it was very generally condemned as im- 
proper ; the hope of office being thus held out to unprinci- 
pled men to attach themselves to the reigning administra- 
tion. It was now more alarming and more reprehensible, 
as it was expressly declared by a prominent friend of Pres- 
ident Jackson and President Van Buren, ^^thcU the spoils of 
office belonged to the victor s,^^ 

The war in Florida was continued during the adminis- 
tration of President Van Buren ; and very large sums, ex- 
pended in maintaining it : During the year 1836, one mil- 
lion and a half of dollars were appropriated to prosecute 
that unfortunate contest. In January, 1S37, two millions 
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more were voted for the purpose : Both of which were 
before the retirement of General Jackson. At the extra 
session in October, 1837, a large amount was again appro- 
priated ; and in 1838, the expenses for supporting an army 
in that quarter, against the Indians, were to as great an 
amount as in either of the two preceding years. When 
the difficulty arose with these Indians, President Jackson 
supposed that it would sopn be terminated. And no one,. 
at that time, had any reason to suppose it would con- 
tinue for years, and have cost the government eight or 
ten millions. Other measures than those of force, would 

frobably have terminated the difficulty at an early period, 
t would certainly have saved many valuable lives, now 
lost to the country ; and been far more satisfactory to the 
friends of humanity throughout the Union. 

Although generally opposed to the policy of internal im- 
provements, at the expense of the federal governmeht, large 
sums were expended for repairs on the Cumberland road, 
and for its continuance through the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. But this was an object of great national benefit, 
by opening a way from the Atlantic to the interior of the 
Union ; and the work had originated with Congress several 
years before. The friends of the administration, who were 
also advocate of State rights, believed there was no incon- 
sistency in this conduct. Large appropriations were also 
made in 1836, and in 1837, for lightlioiises, lifeboats, 
buoys, and monuments, for the benefit of navigation ; but 
for these purposes there was always far more agreement 
among the different parties in Congress. 

The public expenses continued, almost invariably, to in- 
crease, from the year 1829 to 1838. Public agents were 
multiplied, and an increased compensation, in many cases, 
were allowed them for their services. And large sums 
were lost by the improper appropriation of monies put into 
the hands of the federal officers. There was often a pre- 
tence for charging for extra service, and thus obtaining 
more than was clearly allowed by law. The expenses of 
the public printing for Congress, and for the departments 
under the executive, were among those in which great 
sums were expended ; and it was found that frequently the 
business could have been performed at ten or twenty 
per cent, less than was given. And this conduct could 
justly deserve no other name than corruption, or a gross 
abuse of the patronage of the government, for party pur^ 
poses. 

The full results of the peculiar and experimental policy 
56 
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of President Jackson and President Van Buren, respecting 
banks and the currency, in their influence on the condition 
of the country, for good or for evil, for succeeding years, 
cannot be correctly estimated. The immediate conse- 
quences were a general disturbance of the trade and mon- 
etary affairs of the nation, and an unprecedented check to 
the accustomed pursuits of a people, so enterprizing in their 
spirit and so desirous of improving their condition, as are 
the citizens of the United States. The Sub-treasury 
scheme also gave alarm to the friends of the Constitution, 
generally, and to men of settled republican sentiments, 
who perceived in it a deviation from the essential elements 
of liberty recognized in the Constitution, and a weakening 
of the responsibility of public agents, who should always 
be controlled by the authority of law. They knew that 
power was corrupting; that it was necessary to impose 
checks on those who were clothed with political authority, 
and to make them constantly amenable to their constitu- 
ents. The developments and effects of this fearful experi- 
ment must be left for narration to a distant day. The only 
just hope of the perpetuity and future purity oi the republic, 
rests on the intelligence* and virtue of the people; and on 
their wisdom in the choice of men for places of public 
trust; who, like Washington, shall make the Constitution 
their guide ; and, under the controlling influence of its doc- 
trines and requisitions, shall seek to preserve the integrity 
of the Union, and the rights and welfare of individuals. 
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Extracts from the Speeches of Mr. Webster, a Senator 
from Massachusetts, and of Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, 
January, 1830, on the subject of State Rights, and of the 
powers of the Federal Government, are deemed of such 
superior importance, and of such general interest, that they 
are here given. 

Mr. Webster. There remains to be performed, by far the 
most grave and important duty, which I feel to be devolved 
on me, by this occasion. It is to state, and to defend, what I 
conceive to be the true principles of the Constitution under 
which we are here assembled. * * * 

I undestand the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Hayne,] to maintain that it is a right of the State legisla- 
tures to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this government 
transcends its constitutional limits, and to arrest the operation of 
its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, as a right existing 
under the Constitution ; not as a right to overthrow it, on the 
ground of extreme necessity, such as would justify violent revo- 
lution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part of the 
States, thus to interfere, for the purpose of correcting the exer- 
cise of power by the general government, of checking it, and 
of compelling it to conform to their opinion of the extent of its 
powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of jadg- 
ing of the constitutional extent of its own authority, is not lodged 
exclusively in the general government, or any branch of it; but, 
that, on the contrary, the States may lawfully decide for them- 
selves, and each State for itself, whether, in a given case, the act 
of the general government transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist, that if the exigency of the case, in 
the opinion of any State government, reqaire it, such State gov- 
ernment may, by its own sovereign authority, annul an act of 
the general government,, which it deems plainly and palpably 
unconstitutional. 
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This is the sum of what I understand from hini to he the South 
Carolina doctrine; and the doctrine which he maintains. I pro- 
pose to consider it, and to compare it with the Constitution. 
Allow me to say, as a preliminary remark, that I call this the 
South Carolina doctrine, only because the gentleman himself has 
so denominated it. I do not feel at liberty to say that South 
Carolina, as a State, has ever advanced these sentiments. I 
hope she has not, and never may. That a great majority of her 
people are opposed to the Tarifi' laws, is doubtless true. That 
a majority, somewhat less than that just mentioned, conscien- 
tiously believe those laws unconstitutional, may probably also 
be true. But that any majority holds to the right of direct State 
interference, at State discretion, the right of nullifying acts of 
Congress, by acts of State legislation, is more than 1 know, and 
what I shall be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals, besides the honorable gentleman, 
who do maintain these opinions, is quite certain. I recollect the 
recent expression of a sentiment, which circumstances attending 
its utterance and publication, justify us in supposing was not 
unpremeditated. ^' The sovereignty of the State — never to be 
controlled, construed, or decided on, but by her own feelings of 
honorable justice." 

[Mr. Hayne here rose, and said, that for the purpose of being 
clearly understood, he would state, that his proposition was in 
the words of the Virginia resolution, as follows: — 

"That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, 
that it views the powers of the federal government, as resultmg 
from the compact, to which the States are parties, as limited by 
the plain sense and intention of the instrument constituting that 
compact, as no farther valid than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that compact: and that in c£lse of a delib- 
erate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers, not 
granted by the said compact, the States who are parties thereto 
have the right, and are in duty bound to interpose, fbr arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their respec- 
tive limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them."] 

Mr. Webster resumed — I am quite aware of the existence of 
the resolution which the gentleman read, and has now repeated, 
and that he relies on it as his authority. I know the source, 
too, from which it is understood to have proceeded. I need not 
say that 1 have much respect for the constitutional opinions of 
Mr. Madison; they would weigh greatly with me, always. But, 
before the authority of his opinion be vouched for the gpntle- 
man's proposition, it will be proper to consider what is the fair 
interpretation of that resolution, to which Mr. Madison is under- 
stood to have given his sanction. As the gentleman construes 
it, it \s an authority for him. Possibly, he may not have adopted 
the right construction. That resolution declares, that^ in the 
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case of the dangerous exercise of powers not granted, by the gen^ 
eral government^ the States may interpose to arrest the progress of 
the evil But how interpose, and what does this declaration pur- 
port ? — Does it mean no more, than that there may be extreme 
cases, in which the People, in any mode of assembling, may 
resist usurpation, and relieve themselves from a tyrannical gov- 
ernment? No one will deny this. Such resistance is not only 
acknowledged to be just in America, but in England, also: Black- 
stone admits as much, in the theory, and practice, too, of th« 
English Constitution. We, sir, who oppose the Carolina doc- 
trine, do not deny that the people may, if they choose, throw oflT 
any government, when it becomes oppressive and intolerable, 
and erect a better in its stead. We all know that civil institu* 
tions are established for the public benefit, and that when they 
cease to answer the ends of their existence, they may be changed. 
But I do not understand the doctrine now contended for to be 
that which, for the sake of distinctness, we may call the right of 
revolution. I understand the gentleman to maintain, that, with- 
out revolution, without civil commotion, without rebellion, a 
remedy for supposed abuse and transgression of the powers of 
the general government lies in a direct appeal to the interference 
of the State governnents. [Mr. Hayne here rose: He did not 
contend, he said, fur the mere right of revolution, but for the 
right of constitutional resistance. What he maintained, was, 
that, in case of plain, palpable violation of the Constitution, by 
the general government, a State may interpose^ and that, this 
interposition is constitutional.] Mr. Webster resumed: So, 
sir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy to find that I did 
not misunderstand him. What he contends for, is, that it is 
constitutional to interrupt the administration of the Constitution 
itself, in the hands of those who are chosen and sworn to ad- 
minister it, by the direct interference, in form of law, of the 
States, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The inherent 
right in the people to reform their government, I do not deny;, 
and they have another right, and that is, to resist unconstitu- 
tional laws, without overturning the government. It is no doc- 
trine of mine, that unconstitutional laws bind the people. The 
great question is, whose prerogative is it to decide on the consti" 
tutionality or unconstitutionality of the laws ? On that, the 
main debate hinges. The proposition, that, in case of a sup- 
posed violation of the Constitution by Congress, the States have 
a constitutional right to interfere, and annul the law of Congress,, 
is the proposition of the gentleman; I do not admit it. If the 
gentleman had intended no more than to assert the right of rev- 
olution, for justifiable cause, he would have said only what all 
agree to. But I cannot conceive that there can be a middle 
course between submission to the laws, when regularly pro- 
nounced constitutional, on the one hand, and open resistance^ 
which is revolution, or rebellion, on the other. I say, the right 
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of a State to annul a law of Congress, cannot be maintained, bat 
on the ground of the unalienable right of man to resist oppres- 
sion; that is to saj, upon the ground of revolution. I adroit 
that there is an ultimate violent remedy, above the Constitution, 
and in defiance of the Constitution, which may be resorted to, 
when a revolution is to be justified. But I do not admit that, 
under the Constitution, and in conformity with it, there is any 
mode, in which a State government, as a member of the Union, 
can interfere, and stop the progress of the general goyernoMnt, 
by force of her own laws, under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government, and 
the source of its power. Whose agent is it? Is it the creature 
of the State legislatures, or the creature of the people? If the 
government of the United States be the agent of the* State gov- 
ernments, then they may control it, provided they can agree in 
the manner of controlling it; if it be the agent of the people, then 
the people alone can control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. 
It is observable enough, that the doctrine for which the honora^ 
ble gentleman contends, leads him to the necessity of maintain- 
ing, not only that this general government is the creature of the 
States, but that it is the creator of each of the States severally; 
80 that each may assert the power, for itself, of determining 
whether it acts within the limits of its authority. It is the ser- 
vant of four and twenty masters, of different wills and different 
purposes, and yet bound to obey all. This absurdity (for it 
seems no less) arises from a misconception as to the origin of 
this government and its true character. It is, sir, the people's 
Constitution, the people's government; made for the people; 
made by the people: and answerable to the people. The people 
of the United States have declared that this Constitution shall 
be the supreme law. We must either admit the proposition, or 
dispute their authority. The States are, unquestionably, sove- 
reign, so far as t}ieir sovereignty is not affected by this supreme 
law. But the State legislatures, as political bodies, however 
sovereign, are yet hot sovereign over the people. So far as the 
people have given power to the general government, so far the 
grant is unquestionably good, and the government holds of the 
people, and not of the State governments. We are all agents 
of the same supreme power, the people. The general govern- 
ment and the State governments derive their authority from the 
same source. Neither can, in relation to the other, be called 
primary, though one is definite and restricted, and the other gen- 
eral and residuary. The national government possesses those 
powers which it can be shown the people have conferred on it, 
and BO more. All the rest belongs to the State governments or 
to the people themselves. So far as the people have restrained 
Stale sovereignty, by the expression of their will, in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, so far, it must be admitted, State 
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sovereignty is effectually controlled. I do not contend that. it is. 
or ought to be, controlled farther. The sentiments to which I 
have referred, propounds that State sovereignty is only to be 
controlled by its own ^' feeling of justice;" that is to say, it is 
not to be controlled at all: for one who is to foUOw his own feel* 
ings is under no legal control. Now, however men may think 
this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of the United States 
have chosen to impose control on State sovereignties. There are 
those, doubtless, who wish they had been left without restraint; 
but the Constitution has ordered tho matter differently. To 
make war, for instance, is an exercise of sovereignty; but the 
Constitution declares that no State shall make war. To coin 
money, is another exercise of sovereign power; but no State is 
at liberty to coin money. Again, the Constitution says that no 
sovereign State shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. 
These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control on the 
State sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the other 
States, which does not arise ^^ from her own feelings of honorable 
justice" Such an opinion, therefore, is in defiance of the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies, which have al- 
ready been alluded to, and to which I refer again, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining more fully, what is the length and breadth 
of that doctrine, denominated the Carolina doctrine, which the 
honorable member has now stood up on this floor to maintain. 
In one of them, I find it resolved, that '^ the tarifif of 1828, and 
every other tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at 
the expense of others, is contrary to the meaning and intention 
of the federal compact ; and, as such, a dangerous, palpable, and 
deliberate usurpation of power, by a determined majority, wield- 
ing the general government beyond the limits of its delegated 
powers,, as calls upon the States which compose the sufifering 
minority, in their sovereign capacity, to exercise the powers 
which, as sovereigns, necessarily devolve upon them, when their 
compact is violated." 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1828, and 
every other tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at 
the expense of another, to be such a dangerous, palpable, and 
deliberate usurpation of power, as calls upon the States, in their 
sovereign capacity, to interfere by their own authority. This 
denunciation, Mr. President, you will please to observe, includes 
our old tariff of 1816, as well as all others ; because that was 
established to promote the interest of the manufacturers of cotton, 
to the manifest and admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton trade. 
Observe^ again, that all the qualifications are here rehearsed and 
charged upon the tariff, which are necessary to bring the case 
within the gentleman^s proposition. The tariff is a usurpation ; 
it is a dangerous usurpation ; it is a palpable usurpation ; it is a 
deliberate usurpation. It is such a usurpation, therefore, as calls 
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upon the States to exercise their right of interference. Here is 
a case, then, within the gentleman's principles, and all his qual- 
ifications of his principles. It is a case for action. The Consti- 
tution is plainly, dangerously, palpably, and deliberately violated; 
and the States must interpose their own authority to arrest the 
law. Let us suppose the State of South Carolina to express this 
same opinion, by the voice of her legislature. That would be 
very imposing ; but what then ? Is the voice of one State con- 
clusive T It so happens that at the very moment when South 
Carolina resolves that the tariff laws are unconstitutional, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky resolve exactly the reverse. Thiy held 
those laws to be both highly proper and strictly Constitutional. 
And now, sir, how does the honorable member propose to deal 
with this case P How does he relieve us from this difBculty, 
upon any principle of his ^ His construction gets us into it ; how 
does he propose to get us out ^ 

In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation ; 
Carolina therefore, may nuUify it, and refuse to pay the duties. 
In Pennsylvania, it is both clearly Constitutional, and highly expe- 
dient ; and there the duties are to be paid. And yet, we live under 
a government of uniform laws, and under a Constitution, too,which 
contains an express provision, as it happens, that all duties shall 
be equal in all the States. Does not this approach absurdity } 

If there be no ^power to settle such questions, independent of 
either of the States, is not the whole Union a rope of sand ? Are 
we not thrown back again, precisely, upon the old confederation ? 

It is too plain to be argued. Four and twenty interpreters of 
Constitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, and 
none with authority to bind any body else, and this Constitutional 
law the only bond of their union ! What is such a state of things, 
but a mere connection, during pleasure, or, to use the phraseology 
of the times, during feeling 7 And that feeling, too, not the feel- 
ing of the people, who established the Constitution, but the feel- 
ing of the State governments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having premised 
that the crisis requires " all the concentrated energy of passion," 
an attitude of open resistance to the laws of the Union is advised. 
Open resistance to the laws, then, is the Constitutional remedy, 
the conservative power of the State, which the South Carolina 
doctrines teach for the redress of political evils, real or imagina- 
ry. And its authors further say, that appealing with confidence 
to the Constitution itself, to justify their opinions, they cannot 
consent to try their accuracy by the eourts of justice. In one 
sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitude of open resistance 
in favor of liberty. But what sort of liberty } The liberty of 
establishing their own opinions, in defiance of the opinions of all 
others ; the liberty of judging and of deciding exclusively them- 
selves, in a matter in which others have as much right to judge 
and decide as they ; the liberty of placing their own opinionB 
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above the judgment of all others, above the Jaws, and above the 
Constitution. This is their liberty, and this is the fair result of 
the proposition contended for by the honorable gentleman. Or 
it may be more properly said, it is identical with it, rather than 
a result from it. 

In the same publication we find the following : ^' Previously to 
our Revolution, when the arm of oppression was stretched over 
New England, where did our northern brethren meet with a 
braver sympathy than that which sprung from the bosoms of Car- 
olinians } We had no extortion^ no oppression^ no collision with the 
king's ministers, no navigation interests springing up in envioui 
rivalry^ of England. " 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina no col- 
lision with the king's ministers, in 1775! No extortion! No 
oppression ! But sir, it is, also, most significant language. 
Does any man doubt the purpose for which it was penned ? Can 
any one fail to see that it was designed to raise in the reader's 
mind the question, whether at this time, that is to say, in 18^, 
South Carohna has any collision with the king's ministers, any 
oppressioti, or extortion to fear from England ? Whether, in 
short, England is not as naturally the friend of South Carolina, 
as New England, with her navigation interests springing up in 
envious rivalry of England ? 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man, in South Carolina, 
in 182$, should thus labor to prove, that in 1775, there was no 
hostility, no cause of war between South Carolina and England ^ 
That she had no occasion, in reference to her own interest, or 
from a regard to her own welfare, to take up arms in the revo- 
lutionary contest ? Can any one account for the expression of 
such strange sentiments, and their circulation through the State, 
otherwise than by supposing the object to be, what I have already 
intimated, to raise the question, if they had no ^ collision*' (mark 
the expression) with the ministers of King George the Third, in 
1775, what collision have they, in 1828, with the ministers of 
King George the Fourth ? What is there now, in the existing 
state of things, to separate Carolina from Old, more, or rather, 
than from New England P 

Resolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the legislature 
of South Carolina. I need not refer to them : they go no further 
than the honorable gentleman himself has gone, and I hope not 
so far. I content myself, therefore, with debating the matter 
with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is, that 
at no time, and under no cirqumstances, has New England or any 
State in New England, or any respectable body of persons in New . 
England, or any public map of standing in New England, put 
forth, such a doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can find none, to sup- 
port his own opinions by New England authority. New England 
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has Btudied the Constitution in other scfaools, and under other 
teachers. She looks upon it with other regards, and deems more 
highly and reverently, both of its just authority, and its utility 
and excellence. The history of her legislative proceedings may 
be traced — the ephemeral effusions of temporary bodies, called 
together by the excitement of the occasion, may be hunted up — 
they have been hunted up. The opinions and votes of her public 
men, in and out of Congress, may be explored — it will all be in 
vain. The Carolina doctrine can derive from her neither coun* 
tenance nor support. She rejects it now ; she always did reject 
it ; and till she loses her senses, she always will reject it. The 
honorable member has referred to expressions on the subject of 
the embargo law, made in this place by an honorable and vener- 
able gentleman [Mr. Hillhouse] now favoring us with his pres- 
ence. He quotes that distinguished Senator as saying, that, in 
his judgment, the embargo law was i^nconstitutional, and that, 
therefore in his opinion, the people were not bound to obey it. 
That, sir, is perfectly Constitutional language. An unconstitu- 
tional law is not binding ; but then it does not rest with a resolu- 
tioriy or a law of a State legislature^ to decide whether an act of 
Congress 6«, or be not Constitutional. An unconstitutional act of 
Congress would not bind the people of this district, although they 
have no legislature to interfere in their behalf; and, on the other 
hand, a constitutional law of Congress does bind the citizens of 
every State, although all their legislatures s^iould undertake to 
annul it, by act or resolution. The venerable Connecticut Sen- 
ator is a constitutional lawyer, of sound principles, and enlarged 
knowledge ; a statesman, practised and experienced, bred in the 
company of Washington, and holding just views upon the nature 
of our governments. He believed the embargo unconstitutional^ 
and so did others ; but what then ? Who, did he suppose, was 
to decide that question ? The State legislatures ? Certainly 
not. No such sentiment ever escaped his lips. Let us follow 
up, sir, this New England opposition to the embargo laws ; let 
us trace it till we discern the principle which controlled and gov- 
erned New England, throughout the whole course of that oppo- 
sition. We shall then see what similarity there is between the 
New England school of constitutional opinions, and this modem 
Carolina school. The gentleman, I think, read a petition from 
some single individual, addressed to the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, asserting the Carolina doctrine ; that is, the right of 
State interference to arrest the laws of the Union. The fate of 
that petition shows the sentiment of the legislature. It met no 
favor. The opinions of Massachusetts were otherwise. They 
had been expressed in 1798, in answer to the resolutions of Vir- 
ginia, and she did not depart from them, nor bend them to the 
times. Misgoverned, wronged, oppressed, as she felt henself to 
be, she still held fast her integrity to the Union. The gentle- 
man may find, in her proceedings, much evidence of dissatisfac- 
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lion with the measures of the government^ and great and deep 
dislike to the embargo; all this makes the case so much the 
stronger for her: for^ notwithstanding all this dissatisfaction and 
dislike, she claimed no right, still, to sever asunder the bonds of 
union. There was heat, and there was anger, in her political 
feeling — be it so— her heat or her anger did not nevertheless, 
betray her into infidelity to the government. The gentleman 
labors to prove that she disliked the embargo, as much as South 
Carolina dislikes the tariff, and expressed her dislike as strongly. 
Be it so; but did she propose the Carolina remedy ? — did she 
threaten to interfere, by State authority, to annul the laws of the 
Union? That is the question for the gentleman's considera- 
tion. 

No doubt, sir, a great majority cff the people of New Eng- 
land conscientiously believed the embargo law of 1807 unconstitu- 
tional; as conscientiously, certainly, as the people of South Car- 
olina, hold that opinion of the tariff. They reasoned thus: 
Congress has power to regulate commerce ; but here is a law, 
they said, stopping all commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. 
The law is perpetual; that is, it is not limited in point of time, 
and must, of course, continue until it shall be repealed by some 
other law. It is as perpetual, therefore, as the law against trea- 
son or murder. Now, is this regulating commerce, or destroy- 
ing it? Is it guiding, controlling, giving the rule to commerce, 
as a subsisting thing; oris it putting an end to it altogether? 
Nothing is more certain, than that a majority in New England 
deemed this law a violation of the Constitution. The very case 
required by the gentleman, to justify State interference, bad 
then arisen. Massachusetts believed this law to be '^ a deliber^ 
ate, palpable^ and dangerous exercise of a power, not granted by 
the Constitution. Deliberate it was, for it was long continued; 
palpable she thought it, as no words in the Constitution gave the 
power, and only a construction, in her opinion most violent, 
raised it; dangerous it was, since it threatened utter ruin to her 
most important interest. Here, then, was a Carolina case. 
How did Massachusetts deal with it ? It was, as she thought, a 
plain, manifest, palpable violation of the Constitution; and it 
brought ruin to her doors. Thousands of families, and hundreds 
of thousands of individuals, were beggared by it. While she 
saw and felt all this, she saw and felt also, that as a measure of 
national policy, it was perfectly futile ; that the country was no 
way benefited by that which caused so much individual distress; 
that it was efficient only for the production of evil, and all that 
evil inflicted on ourselves. In such a case, under such circum- 
stances, how did Massachusetts demean herself? Sir, she remon- 
strated, she memorialized, she addressed herself to the general 
government, not exactly ^' with the concentrated energy of pas- 
sion," but with her own strong sense, and the energy of sober 
conviction. But she did not interpose the arm of her own power 
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to arrest the law, and break the embargo. Far from it. Her 
principles bound her to two things; and she followed her prin- 
ciples, lead where they might. 1? irst, to submit to every consti- 
tutional law of Congress, and, secondly, if the constitutional 
validity of the law be doubted, to refer that question to the der 
cbion of the proper tribunals. The first principle is vain and 
inefibctual without the second. A majority of us in New Eng- 
land believed the embargo law unconstitutional; but the great 
question was, and always will be, in such cases, who is to decide 
this? Who is to judge between the people and the government? 
And, sir, it is quite plain, that the Constitution of the United 
States confers on the government itself, to be exercised by its 
appropriate department, and under its own responsibility to the 
people, this power of deciding ultimately and conclusively, upon 
the just extent of its own authority. If this had not been done, 
we should not have advanced a single step beyond the old con- 
federation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was unconstitur 
tional, the people of New England were yet equally clear in the 
opinion — ^it was a matter they did doubt upon — that the question, 
after all, must be decided by the judicial tribunals of the United 
States. Before those tribunals, therefore, they brought the 
question. Under the provisions of the law, they had given 
bonds, to millions in amount, and which were alleged to be for- 
feited. They suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus raisied the 
question. In the old-fashioned way of settling disputes, they 
went to law. The case came to hearing, and solemn argument; 
and he who espoused their cause, and stood up for them again^ 
the validity of the embargo act, was none other than that great 
man of whom the gentleman has made honorable mention, Sam- 
uel D<9xter. He was then, sir, in the fullness of his knowledge, 
and the maturity of his strength. He had retired from long and 
distinguished public service Here, to the renewed pursuit of pro- 
fessional duties; carrying with him all that enlargement and ex- 
pansion, all the new strength and force, which an acquaintance 
with the more general subjects discussed in the national councils, 
is capable of adding to professional attainment, in a mind of true 
greatness and comprehension. He was a lawyer, and he was 
also a statesman. He had studied the Constitution, when he 
filled public station, that he might defend it; he had examined its 
principles, that he might maintain them. More than all men, or 
at least as much as any man, he was attached to the general 
government and to the union of the States. His feelings and 
opinions all ran in that direction. A questio^i of constitutional 
law, too, was, of all subjects, that one which was best suited to 
his talents and learning. Aloof firom technicality, and unfettered 
by artificial rules, such a question gave opportunity for that deep 
and clear analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which so 
much distinguished his higher efforts. His very statement was 
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argument; his inference eeemed demonstration. The earnest- 
ness of his own conviction, wrought conviction in others. One 
was convinced, and believed, and assented, because it was grat- 
ifyiagj delightful to think, and feel, and believe, in unison with 
an intellect of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described him, argued the 
New England cause. He put into his effort his whole heart, as 
well as ail the powers of his understanding: for he had avowed, 
in the most public manner, his entire concurrence with his 
neighbors, on the point in dispute. He argued the cause; it 
was lost, and New England submitted. The established tribu- 
nals pronounced the law constitutional, and New England ac- 
quiesced. Now, sir, is not this the exact opposite of the doc- 
trine of the gentleman from South Carolina? According to faun, 
instead of referring to the Judicial tribunals, we should have 
broken up the embargo, by laws of our own: we should hav^ 
repealed it, quoad New England ; for we had a strong, palpable, 
and oppressive case. Sir, we believe the embargo unconstitu- 
tional; but still, that was matter of opinion, and who was to 
decide it? We thought it a clear case; but, nevertheless, we 
did not t^ke the law into our own hands, because we did not wish 
to bririg about a revolution, nor to break up the Union : for I 
maintain, that, between submission to the decision of the con- 
stituted tribunals, and revolution, or disunion, there is no middle 
ground — ^there is no ambiguous condition, half allegiance, and 
half rebellion. And, sir, how futile, how very futUe, it is, to 
admit the right of State interference, and then attempt to save it 
from the character of unlawful resistance, by adding terms of 
qualification to the causes and occasions, leaving all these quali- 
fications, like the case itself, in the discretion of the State gov- 
ernments. It must be a clear case, it is said; a deliberate case; 
a palpable case; a dangerous case. But then the State is still 
left at liberty to decide for herself, what is clear, what is delib- 
erate, what is palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives and 
epithets avail any thing ? Sir, the human mind is so constituted, 
that the merits of both sides of a controversy appear very clear 
and very palpable, to those who respectively espouse them; and 
both sides usually grow clearer, as the controversy advances. 
South Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the tariff; she sees 
oppression there, also; and she sees danger. Pennsylvania, 
with a vision nqt less sharp, looks at the same tariff, and sees no 
such thing in it — she sees it all constitutional, all useful, all safe. 
The faith of South Carolina is strengthened by opposition, and 
she now not only sees, but Resolves, that the tariff is palpably 
unconstitutional, oppressive, and dangerous: but Pennsylvania, 
not to be behind her neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen 
her own faith by a confident asseveration. Resolves, also, and 
gives to every warm affirmative of South Carolina, a plain down-« 
right, Pennsylvania negative. South Carolina, to show the 
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strength and unity of her opinion, brings her assembly to a una- 
nimity, within seven voices; Pennsylvania, not to be outdone in 
this respect more than others, reduces her dissentient fraction to 
a single vote. Now, sir, again 1 ask the gentleman, what is to 
be done ? Are these States both right ? Is he bound to con- 
sider them both right? If not, which is in the wrong? or rather, 
which has the best right to decide ? And if he, and if I, are not 
to know what the Constitution means, and what it is, till those 
two State legislatures, and the twenty-two others, shall agree in 
its construction, what have we sworn to, when we have sworn 
to maintain it ? 1 was forcibly struck with one reflection, as the 
gentleman [Mr. Hayne] went on in his speech. He quoted Mr. 
Madison's resolutions to prove that a State may interfere, in a 
case of deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power 
not granted. The honorable member supposes the tariflf law to 
be such an exercise of power; and that, consequently, a case 
has arisen in which the State may, if it see fit, interfere by its 
own law. Now it so happens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madison 
himself deems this same tariff law quite constitutional. Instead 
of a clear and palpable violation, it is, in ^his judgment, no viola- 
tion at all. So that while they use his authority for a hypothet- 
ical case, they reject it in the very case before them. AH this, 
sir, shows the inherent — futility — I had almost used a stronger 
vord— of conceding this power of interference to the States, and 
then attempting to secure it from abuse by imposing qualifica- 
tions, of which the States themselves are to judge. One of two 
things is true; either the laws of the Union are beyond the dis- 
cretion, and beyond the control of the State; or else we have no 
Constitution of general government, and thrust back again to 
the days of the confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman's doctrine had been 
received and acted upon in New England, in the times'of the 
embargo and non-intercourse, we should probably not now have 
been here. The government would, very likely, have gone to 
pieces, and crumbled into dust. No stronger case can ever arise 
than existed under those laws; no States can ever entertain a 
clearer conviction than the New' England States then enter- 
tained; and if they had been under the influence of that heresy 
of opinion, as I must call it, which the honorable member 
espouses, this Union would, in all probability, have been scat- 
tered to the four winds. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply 
his principles to that case; I ask him to come forth and declare, 
whether, in his opinion, the NeW England States would have 
been justified in interfering to break up the embargo system, 
under the conscientious opinions which they held upon it ? Had 
they a right to annul that law ? Does he admit or deny ? If that 
which is thought palpably unconstitutional in South Carolina, 
justifies that State in arresting the progress of the law, tell me, 
whether that which was thought palpably unconstitutional also 
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in Massachusetts, would have justified her in doing the same 
thing? Sir, 1 deny the whole doctrine. It has not a foot of 
ground in the Constitution to stand on. No public man of rep- 
utatii n ever advanced it in Massachusetts, in the warmest times, 
or c uld maintain himself upon it there at any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia resolu- 
tions of 1798. I cannot undertake to say how these resolutions 
were understood by those who passed them. Their language is not 
a little indefinite. In the case of the exercise, by Congress, of a 
dangerous power, not granted to them, the resolutions assert the 
right, on the part of the State to interfere, and arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil. This is susceptible of more than one interpre- 
tation. It may mean no more than that the States may interfere, 
by complaint and remonstrance, or by proposing to the people 
an alteration of the federal Constitution. This would be all 
quite unobjectionable ; or, it may be, that nt> more is meant 
than to assert the general right of revolution, as against all gov- 
ernments, in cases of intolerable oppression. This no one 
doubts, and this, in my opinion, is all that he who framed the 
resolutions could have meant by it ; for I shall not readily be- 
lieve, that he was ever of opinion that a State, under the 
Constitution, and in conformity with it, could, upon the ground 
of her own opinion of its unconstitutionality, however clear and 
palpable she might think the case, annul a law of Congress, so 
far as it should operate on herself, by her own lligislative 
power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir, whence is this supposed right of 
the States derived ? — where do they find the power to interfere 
with the laws of the Union ? Sir, the opinion which the honorr 
able gentleman maintains, is a notion, founded in a total misap- 
prehension, in my judgment, of the origin of this government, 
and of the foundation on which it stands. Ihold it to be a pop- 
ular government, erected by tho people ; those who administer 
it, responsible to the people ; and itself capable of bein^ 
amended and modified, just as the people may choose it should 
be. It is as popular, just as truly emanating from the people, 
as the State governments. It is created for one purpose ; the 
state governments for another. It has its own powers, they 
have theirs. There is no more authority with them to arrest the 
operation of a law of Congress, than with Congress to arrest 
the operation of their laws. We are here to administer a Con- 
stitution emanating immediately from the people, and trusted, 
by them, to our administration. It is not the creature of the 
State governments. It is of no moment to the argument, that 
certain acts of the State legislatures are necessary to fill our seats 
in this body. That is not one of their original State powers, a 
part of the sovereignty of the State. It is a duty which the peo- 
ple, by the Constitution itself, have imposed on the State legis- 
latures ; and which they might have lefl to be performed else- 
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where, if thej had seen fit. So they have left the choice of 
President with electors ; hut all this does not affect the propo- 
sition, that this whole government, President, Seaate, and House 
of Representatives, is a popular government. It leaves it still 
all its popular character. The Governor of a State, (in some of 
the States,) is chosen, not directly by the people, but by those 
who are chosen by the people, for the purpose of perforniing, 
among other duties, that of electing a Governor. Is the gov- 
ernment of a State, on that account, not a popular government ? 
This government, sir, is the independent offspring of the popular 
will. It is not the creature of State legislatures ; nay, more, if 
the whole truth must be told, the people brought it into exist- 
ence, established it, and have hitherto supported it, for the very 
purpose, amongst others, of imposing certain salutary restraints 
on State sovereignties. The States cannot now make war ; 
they cannot contract alliances ; they cannot make, each for it- 
self, separate regulations of commerce; they cannot lay imposts; 
they cannot coin money. If this Constitution^ sir, be the crea- 
ture of State legislatures, it must be admitted that it has ob- 
tained a strange control over the volitions of its creators. 

The people, thep, sir, erected this government. They gave 
it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they have enumerated 
the powers which they bestow on it. They have made it a lim- 
ited government. They have defined its atithority. They have 
restrained it to (he exercise of such powers as are granted ; and 
all others, they declare, are reserved to the States or the people. 
But, sir, they have not stopped here. If they had, they would 
have accomplished but half their work. No definition can be so 
clear, as to avoid possibility of doubt ; no limitation so precise, 
as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall construe this 
grant of the people ? Who shall interpret their will, where it 
may be supposed they have left it doubtful ? With whom do 
they repose this ultimate right of deciding on the powers of the 
government } Sir, they have settled all this in the fiillest man- 
ner. They have left it, with the government itself, in its ap- 
propriate branches. Sir, the very chief end, the main design, 
for which the whole Constitution was framed and adopted, was 
to establish a government that should not be obliged to act 
through State agency, depend on State opinion, and State 
discretion. * * * 

But who shall decide on the question of interference ? To 
whom lies the last appeal ? This, sir, the Constitution itself de- 
cides, also, by declaring, ^^ that the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to aU cases arising under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States V These two provisions, sir, cover the whole 
ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of the arch. With 
these, it is a Constitution ; without them, it is a confederacy. 
In pursuance of these clear and express provisions. Congress 
established, at its very first session, in the judicial act, a mode 
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for carrying them into full effect^ and for bringing all questions 
of constitutional power to the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. It then^^ sir, became a goyemment. It then haid the 
means of self-protection ; and, but for this, it would, in all prob* 
ability, hare been now among things which are past. Having 
constituted the govemmmit, and declared its powers, the people 
have further said, that since somebody must decide on the ex- 
tent of these powers, the government shall itself decide ; subject, 
always, like other , popular governments, to its responsibility to 
the people. And now, sir, I repeat, how is it that a State legis- 
lature acquires any power to interfere ? Who, or what, gives 
them the right to say to the people, ^' We, who are your agents 
and servants for one purpose, will undertake to decide, that 
your other agents and servants, appointed by you for another 
purpose, have transcended the authority you gave them ! " The 
reply would, be, I think, not impertinent — ^' Who made you a 
judge over another's servants ? To their own masters they 
stand or fall." 

Sir, I deny this power of State legislatures altogether. It 
cannot stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may say, that, 
in an extreme case, a State government might protect the people 
from intolerable oppression. Sir, in such a case, the people 
might protect themselves, without the aid of the State govern- 
ments. Such a case warrants revolution. It -must make, when 
it comes, a law for itself A nuUifying act of a State legislature 
cannot alter the case, nor make resistance any more lawful. 
In maintaining these sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the 
rights of the people. I state what they have declared, and insist 
on their right to declare it. They have chosen to repose this 
power in the general government, and I think it my duty to 
support it, like other constitutional powers. 

Foe myself, sir, I do not admit the jurisdiction of South Caro- 
lina, or any other State, to prescribe my constitutional duty, or 
to settle, between me and the people, the validity of laws of 
Congress, for which I have voted. I decline her umpirage. I 
have not sworn to support the Constitution according to her con- 
struction of its clauses. I have not stipulated, by my oath of 
office, or otherwise, to come under any responsibility, except to 
the people, and those whom they have appointed to pass upon the 
question, whether laws, supported by my votes, conform to the 
Constitution of the country. And, sir, if we look to the general 
nature of the case, could any thine have been more preposterous, 
than to make a government for the whole Union, and yet leave 
its powers subject, not to one interpretation, but to thurteen, or 
twenty-four, interpretations ? Instead of one tribunal, established 
by all, responsible to all, with power to decide for all — shall con- 
stitutional questions be left to four-and-twenty popular bodies, 
each at liberty to decide for itself, and none bound to respect the 
decisions of others; and each at liberty, too^ to give a new con- 
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struction on every new election of its own members? Would 
any thing, with such a principle in it, or rather with such a des- 
titution of all principle, be fit to be called a gpvernment ? No, 
sir. It should not be denominated a Constitution. It should be 
called, rather, a collection of topics, for everlasting controversy; 
heads of debate for a disputatious people. It would not be a 
government. It would not be adequate to any practical good, 
nor fit for any country to live under. To avoid all possibility of 
being misunderstood, allow me to repeat again, in the fullest 
manner, that I claim no powers for the government by forced or 
unfair construction. I admit, that it is a government of strictly 
limited powers; of enumerated, specified, and particularised 
powers; and that whatsoever is not granted, is withheld. But 
notwithstanding all this, and however the grant of powers may 
be expressed, its limits and extent may yet, in some cases, admit 
of doubt; and the general government would be good for nothing, 
it would be incapable of long existing, if some mode had not 
been provided, in which these doubts, as they should arise^ might 
be peaceably, but authoritatively, solved. # # * 

Lot it be remembered^ that the Constitution of the United 
States is not unalterable. It is to continue in its present form 
no longer than the people, who established it, shall choose to 
continue it. If they shall become convinced that they have made 
an injudicious or inexpedient partition and distribution of pow- 
er, between the State governments and the general government, 
they can alter that distribution at will. 

Ijf any thing be found in the national Constitution, either by 
original provision, or subsequent interpretation, which ought not 
. to be in it, the people know how to get rid of it. If any con- 
struction be established, unacceptable to them, so as to become, 
practically, a part of the Constitution, they will amend it at their 
own sovereign pleasure. But while the people choose to main- 
tain it as it is; while they are satisfied with it, and refuse to 
change it; who has given, or who can give, to the State legisla- 
tures a right to alter it, either by interference, construction, or 
otherwise ? Gentlemen do not seem to recollect that the people 
have any power to do any thing for themselves: they imagine 
there is no safety for them, any longer than they are under the 
close guardianship of the State legislatures. Sir, the people have 
not trusted their safety, in regard to the general constitution, to 
these hands. They have required other security, and taken other 
bonds. They have chosen to trust themselves, first, to the plain 
words of the instrument, and to such construction as the govern- 
ment itself, in doubtful cases, should put on its own powers, under 
their oaths of office, and subject to their responsibility to them; 
just as the people of a State trusts their own State governments 
with a similar power. Secondly, they have reposed their trust 
in the efficacy of frequent elections, and in their own power to 
remove their own servants and agents, whenever they see cause. 
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Thirdly, they have reposed trust in the judicial power^ which, in 
order that it might be trust worthy, they have made as respect- 
able, as disinterested, and as independent as was practicable.«— 
Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, in case of necessity, or high 
expediency, on their known and admitted power to alter or amend 
the Constitution, peaceably and quietly, whenever experience 
shall point out defects or imperfections. And, finaUyj the people 
of the United States have, at no time, in no way, directly or in- 
directly, authorized any State legislature to construe or interpret 
their high instrument of government: much less to interfere, by 
their own power, to arrest its course and operation. 



Mr. Hatne. The proposition which I laid down, and from 
which the gentleman dissents, is taken from the Virginia resolu- 
tions of '98, and is in these words, ^' that in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise by the federal government of 
potoers not granted by the compact, [the Constitution,] the States 
who are parties thereto, have a right to interpose^ for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their re- 
spective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining 
to them." The gentleman insists that the States have no right 
to decide whether the Constitution has been violated by acts of 
Congress or not — but that the federal government is the exclusive 
judge of the extent of its own potoers ; and that in case of a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, however ^^ deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous," a State has no constitutional redress, except where 
the matter can be brought before the Suprenle Court, whose de- 
cision must be final and conclusive on the subject. Having 
thus distinctly stated the points in dispute between the gentle- 
man and myself, I proceed to examine them. And here it will 
be necessary to go back to the origin of the federal government. 
It cannot be doubted, and is not denied, that before the Consti- 
tution, each State was an independent sovereignty, possessing 
all the rights and powers appertaining to independent nations; 
nor can it be denied, that, afler the Constitution was formed, 
they remained equally sovereign and independent, as to all 
powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. This 
would have been the case even if no positive provision to that 
effect had been inserted in that instrument. But to remove all 
doubt it is expressly declared, by the 10th article of the amend- 
ment of the Constitution, '' that the powers not delegated to the 
States, by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people." The 
true nature of the federal Cpnstitution, therefore, is, (in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison,) ^^ a compact to which the States are 
parties," a compact by which each State, acting in its sovereign 
capacity, has entered into an agreement with the other States, 
by which they have consented that certain designated powers 
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shall be exercised by ihe United States, in the manner preseribed 
in the instrument. Nothing can be clearer than that, under 
such a system, the federal government, exercising strictly dele- 
gated powers, can have no right to act beyond the pale of its 
authority, and that ail such acts are void. A State, on the con- 
trary, retaining ail powers not expressly given away, may law- 
fully act in all cases where she has not voluntarily imposed re- 
strictioi^ on berselC Here then is a case of a compact between 
sovereigns, and the question arises, what is the remedy for a 
clear violation of its express terms by one of the parties ? And 
here the plain obvious dictate of common sense, is in strict con- 
formity with the understanding of mankind, and the practice of 
nations in all analogous cases — ^^ that where resort can be had 
to no ^mmon superior, the parties to the compact must, them- 
selves, be the rightful judges whether the bargain has been pur- 
sued or violated." (Madison's Report, p. 20.) When it is 
insiirted by the gentleman that one of the parties ^^ has the power 
of deciding ultimately and conclusively upon the extent of its 
own authority," I ask for the grant of such a power. I cdl 
upon the gentleman to show it to me in the Constitution. It is 
not to be found there. 

But if there be no common superior, it results from the veiy 
nature of things, that the puties must ht their awnjudger. This 
is admitted to be the case where treaties are formed between 
independent nations, and if the same rule does not apply to the 
federal compact, it must be because the federal b superior to 
the State government, or because the States have surrendered 
their sovereignty. Neither branch of this proportion can be 
maintained for a moment. 

Here, however, we are met by the argument that the Consti- 
tution was not formed by the StateSy in their sovereign capacity, 
but by the peopUy and it is therefore inferred that the federal 
government, being created by all the people, must be supreme; 
and though it is not contended that the Constitution may be 
rightfully violated, yet it is insisted that from the decisions of the 
federal government there can be no appeal. 

I deny that the Constitution was framed by the people in the 
sense in which that word is used on the other side, and insist 
that it was framed by the States acting in their sovereign capa- 
city. When, in the preamble of the Constitution, we find the 
words, ^' we, the people of the United States, ".it is clears they 
can only relate to the people as citizens of the several States, 
because the federal government was not then in existence. 

We accordingly find, in every part of that instrument, that 
the people are always spoken of in that sense. Thus, in the 
second section of the first article, it is declared, '^That the 
House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year, by the people of the several States." To 
show that, in entering into this compact, the States acted in their 
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sovel%ign capacitj, and not merely as parts of one great com- 
munity, what can be more conolusive tbanr the historical fact, 
that, when every State had consented to it except one^ she wan 
not held to be bound. A majority of the people in any State 
bound that State, but nine-tenths of all the people of the United 
States could not bind the people of Rhode Island^ until Rhode 
Island) as a State, had consented to the compact. 

I am not disposed to dwell longer on this point, which does 
appear to my mind to be too clear to admit of controversy. But 
I will quote from Mr. Madison's report, which goes tl|e whole 
length in support of the doctrines for which I have contended. 

Having now established the position that the Cotistitution was 
a compact between sovereign and independent States, having no 
common superior, ^^ it follows of necessity,'' (to borrow the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison,) ^' that there can be no tribunal above 
their authority to decide in the last resort, whether the compact 
made by them be violated; and consequently, that, as the parties 
to it^ they must themselves decide, in the. last resort, such ques- 
tions as may be of sulSicient magnitude to require their interpo- 
sition." 

But the gentleman insists that the tribunal provided by the 
Constitution, for the decision of controversies between the States 
and the federal government, is the Supreme Court. 

It is clear that questions of sovereignty are not the proper 
subjects o( judicial investigation. They are much too large, and 
of too delicate a nature, to be brought within the jurisdiction of 
a court of justice. Courts, whether supreme or subordinate, are 
the mere creatures of the sovereign power, designed to ex- 
pound and carry into effect its sovereign will. No independent 
State ever yet submitted to a judge on the bench the true con- 
struction of a compact between itself and another sovereign. 
All courts may incidentally take cognizance of treaties, where 
rights are claimed under them, but who ever heard of a court 
making an inquiry into the authority of the agents of the high 
contracting parties to make the treaty^ — whether its terms had 
been fulfilled, or whether it had become void, on account of a 
breach of its conditions on either side ? All these are political^ 
and not judicial questions. Some reliance has been placed on 
those provisions of the Constitution which constitute '^ one Su- 
preme Court," which provide, '^ that the judicial power shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this Consti- 
tution, the laws of the United States and treaties," and which 
declare ''that the Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States, which shall be made in pursuance thereof y and all treaties, 
&c., shadl be the supreme law of the land," &c. Now, as to the 
name of the Supreme Court, it is clear that the term has relation 
only to its supremacy over the inferior courts provided for by 
the Constitution, and has no reference whatever to any suprem- 
acy over the sovereign States. The words are, '' the judicial 
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power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and such inferior courts as Congress may, from time to time, 
establish/' &c. Though jurisdiction is given ^' in cases arising 
under the Constitution," yet it is expressly limited to " cases in 
law and equity," showing conclusively that this jurisdiction was 
incidental merely to the ordinary administration of justice, and 
not intended to touch high questions of conflicting sovereignty. 
When it is declared that the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, *•*' made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme 
lawpf the land," it is manifest that no indication is given either 
as to the power of the Supreme Court, to bind the States by its 
decisions, nor as to the course to he pursued in the event of laws 
being passed not in pursuance of the Constitution, And I beg 
leave to call gentlemen's attention to the striking fact, that the 
powers of the Supreme Court in relation to questions arising 
under ^' the laws and the Constitution," are co^extensive with 
those arising under treaties. In all of these cases the power is 
limited to questions arising in law and equity, that is to say, to 
cases where jurisdiction is incidentally acquired in the ordinary 
administration of justice. But as, with' regard to treaties, the 
Supreme Court has never assumed jurisdiction over questions 
arising between the sovereigns who are parties to it; so under 
the Constitution, they cannot assume jurisdiction over questions 
arising between the individual States and the United States. 

But to prove, as I think conclusively, that the judiciafy were 
not designed to act as umpires, it is only necessary to observe, 
that, in a great majority of cases, that court could manifestly 
not take jurisdiction of the matters in dispute. Whenever it 
may be designed by the federal government to commit a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, it can be done, and always will be done 
in such a manner as to deprive the court of all jurisdiction over 
the subject. Take the case of the tariff and internal improve- 
ments, whether constitutional or unconstitutional, it is admitted 
that the Supreme Court have no jurisdiction. Suppose Con- 
gress should, for the acknowledged purpose of making an equal 
distribution of the property of the country, among States or indi- 
viduals, proceed to lay taxes to the amount of $50,000,000 a 
year. Could the Supreme Court take cognizance of the act 
laying the tax, or making the distribution?, Certainly not. 

Take another case which is very likely to occuir. Congress 
have the unlimited power of taxation. Suppose them also to 
assume an unlimited power of appropriation. Appropriations of 
money are made to establish presses, promote education, build 
and support churches, create an order of nobility, or for any 
other unconstitutional object; it is manifest that, in none of these 
cases, could the constitutionality of the laws making those grants 
be tested before the Supreme Court. It would be in vain, that 
a State should come before the judges with an act appropriating 
money to any of these objects, and ask of the court to decide 
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whether these grants were constitutional. They could not even 
be heard; the court would say they had nothing to do with it; 
and they would say rightly. It is idle, therefore, to talk of the 
Supreme Court affording any security to the States, in cases 
where their rights may be violated by the exercise of unconsti- 
tutional powers on the part of the federal government. On this 
subject Mr. Madison, in his report, says: ''But it is objected, 
that the judicial authority is to be regarded as the sole expositer 
of the Constitution in the last resort; and it may be asked, for 
what reason the declaration by the General Assembly, supposing 
it to be theoretically true, could be required at the present day, 
and in so solemn a manner. 

'' On this objection it might be bbserved, first, that there may 
be instances of usurped power, which the forms of the Constitu- 
tion'would never draw within the control of the judicial depart- 
ment.'' 

But the proper answer to the objection is, that the resolution 
of the General Assembly relates to those great and extraordinary 
oases in which all the forms of the Constitution may prove inef- 
fectual against infractions dangerous to the essenticd rights of 
the parties to it. 

" However true, therefore, it may be, that the judicial depart- 
ment is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms of the Con- 
stitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort must necessarily 
be deemed the last in relation to the authorities of the other de- 
partments of the government; not in relation to the rights of the 
parties to the constitutional compact^ from which the judicial as 
well as the other departments, hold their delegated trusts. On 
any other hypothesis, the delegation of judicial power would 
annul the authority delegating it; and the concurrence of this 
department with the others in usurped powers, might subvert for- 
ever, and beyond the possible reach of any rightful remedy^ the 
very Constitution which all were instituted to preserve." 

If, then, the Supreme Court are not, and, from their organiza- 
tion, cannot, be the umpires in questions of conflicting sover- 
eignty, the next point to be considered is, whether Congress 
themselves possess the right of deciding conclusively on the ex- 
tent of their own powers. This, I know, is a popular notion, 
and it is founded on the idea, that as all the States are repre- 
sented here, nothing can prevail which is not in conformity with 
the will of the majority — and it is supposed to be a republican 
maxim, '' that the majority must govern." 

Now will any one contend that it is the true spirit of this gov- 
ernment, that the will of a majority of Congress should, in all 
cases, be the supreme law ? If no security was intended to be 
provided for the rights of the States, and the liberty of the citi- 
zens, beyond the mere organization of the federal government, 
we should have had no written Constitution, but Congress would 
have been authorized to legislate for us, in all cases whatsoever; 
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and the (tcts of our State legislatures, like those of the present 
legislative councils in the territories, would have been subjected 
to the revision and control of Congress. If the will of a majority 
of Congress is to be the supreme (aw of the land, it is clear the 
Constitution is a dead letter, and has utterlj failed of the very 
object for which it was designed — the protection of the rights of 
the minority. But when, by the very terms of the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the federal govern- 
ment, and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, ^' are reserved to the States or the people," 
with what show of reason can it be contended, that the federal 
government is to be the exclusive judge of the extent of its own 
powers? A written Constitution was resorted to in this country, 
as a, great experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the rights of a minority could be secured 'against the encroach- 
ments of majorities— often acting under party excitement, and 
not Unfrequently under the influence of strong interests. The 
moment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majority 
ceased to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowledged 
by the parties to it to be within the Constitutiony and to have been 
thereby submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a delegated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond these 
limits, their acts become null and void; and must be declared to 
be so by the courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may 
be pronounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, of suficieni importance to 
justify such an inference. 

But what then? asks the gentleman. A State is brought into 
collision with the United States, in relation to the exercise of un- 
constitutional powers: who is to decide between them? Sir, it is 
the common case of difference of Opinion between sovereigns, 
as to the true construction of a compact. Does such a difference 
of opini6n necessarily produce war? No. And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? In aO 
such cases, some mode must be devised by mutual agreement, 
for settling the difliculty: and most happily for us, that mode is 
clearly indicated in the Constitution itself, and results indeed 
from the very form and structure of the government. The cre- 
ating power is three-fourths of the States. By their decuion, the 
parties to the compact have agreed to be bound, even to the ex- 
tent of changing the entire form of the government itself; and it 
follows of necessity, that in case of a deliberate and settled dif^ 
ferencci of opinion between the parties to the compact, as to the 
Extent of the powers of either, resort must be had to their com- 
mon superior — (that power which may give any character to the 
Constitution they may think proper)— -viz: three-fourths of the 
States. 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, objecting to ike 
constittttionality of a law, to appeal to her sister States, by a 
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propositton to anend the ConitiUitiMi? I wumw^ becwisey raeh 
a course would, in the first instaace, admil the exareise of an 
meonstitational authorit/y which the States ar» mat hound to 
submit to, even for a day, and because it would be absurd io sup- 
pose that any redress would ever be obtained by such an appeal^ 
even if a State were at liberty to make it. If anafority of both 
Hooses of Connpress should, from ai^ motive^ be induced delib- 
erately, to exercise ^^ powers not granted," what prospect would 
there be of ^' arresting the progress of the evii^^' by a TOte of 
three-fourths? But the Constitution does not permit a minority 
to submit to the people a proposition for an ammidment of tfate 
Constitution. Such a proposition can only eome from ^^two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States." It will be seen therefore, at onoe, that a 
minority, whose constitntional rufats are violated, can have no 
redress by an amendment of the Constitution. When any State 
is brought into direct collision with the federal government, in 
the case of an attempt, by the latter, to exercise uneonatkntional 
powers, the appeal must be made by Congress, (the party pro- 
posing to exert the disputed power,) in order to havo it expressly 
'ConliBrred, and, until so conferred, the exercise of sueh anthoritpr 
must be suspended. Even in cases of doubt, suoh an appeal is 
due to the pea^e and harmony of the govemmenL Ontnis sub- 
ject our present chief magistrate, in his opening message to Con- 
gress, says: ^< I regard ai^appealto tie smtrce rf power, in eases 
of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indisprasable to 
the general welfare, as among the wieei sotted of M omr obUgm- 
timu. Upon this eountry, more than any other, has, in the prov- 
idence of God, been cast the special guardianship of the creot 
princifde of aAerence to writtem Cmuiiiutiane. If it fail £ere, 
nU hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this was i»- 
tended to be a government of limited and specific, and not gen- 
eral powers, must be admitted by all; and it is our duty to pre- 
serve lor it the character intended by its framers. The scheme 
has worked weU. It hae exceeded the hopes of those who de- 
vised it, and become nn object of admiration to the world. Notk' 
ing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted tar 
the success of the Constitntion under which we are now acting, 
to the watchful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities, 
lliis is not the reflection of a dav, but belongs to the most deeply 
rooted convictions of my mind, I cannot, therefore, too strongfy 
or too earnestly, lor my own sense of its importance, warn yon 
against all encroaehaMnts upso the legitimate sphere of State 
sovereignty. Sustained by its healthlul and invigorating inflo- 
enee, tbs federal mtem can never lail." 

I have already shown, that it has been fully recognized by the 
Virginin reselntions of W, and by Mr. Madison's report on these 
resolutions, that it is not only ^^ the right, bvt the duty of the 
States," to ^< jodge of infractions of the Constitntion," and << to 
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and the ftcts of our State legislatures, like those of the present 
legislative councils in the territories, would have been subjected 
to the revision and control of Congress* If the will of a majority 
of Congress is to be the supreme iaw of the land, it is clear the 
Constitution is a dead Ijstter, and has utterly failed of the very 
object for which it was designed — the protection of the rights of 
the minority. But when, by the very terms of the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the federal govern- 
ment, and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, ^^ are reserved to the States or the people," 
with what show of reason can it be contended, that the federal 
government is' to be the exclusive judge of the extent of its own 
powers? A written Constitution was resorted to in this country, 
as a, great experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the rights of a minority could be secured 'against the encroach- 
ments of majorities— often acting under party excitement, and 
not infrequently under the influence of strong interests. The 
moment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majority 
ceased to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowledged 
by the parties to it to be within the Constitution^ and to have been 
thereby submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a deleigated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond these 
limits, their acts become null and void; and must be declared to 
be so by the courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may 
be pronounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, of sufficient importance to 
justify such an inference. 

But what then? asks the gentleman. A State is brought into 
collision with the United States, in relation to the exercise of un- 
constitutional powers: who is to decide between them? Sir, it is 
the common case of difference of Opinion between sovereigns, 
as to the true construction of a compact. Does such a difference 
of opini6n necessarily produce war ? No. And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? In all 
such cases, some mode must be devised by mutual agreement, 
for settling the difficulty: and most happily for us, that mode is 
clearly indicated in the Constitution itself, and results indeed 
from the very form and structure of the government. The cre- 
ating power is three-fourths of the States. By their decision, the 
parties to the compact have agreed to be bound, even to the ex- 
tent of changing the entire form of the government itself; and it 
follows of necessity, that in case of a deliberate and settled dif- 
ferencci of opinion between the parties to the compact, as to the 
extent of the powers of either, resort must be had to their com- 
mon superior — (that power which may give any character to the 
Constitution they may think proper) — ^viz: three-fourths of the 
States. 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, objecting to the 
constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sister States, by a 
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propcwitton to amend the CoiMdtiitiMi? I umwwy becwisey siieh 
a coarse would^ in the first instance, admit the exareise of an 
nnconstitotional authoritj, which the States are mat hound to 
submit to, even for a day, and because it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any redress wouM ever be obtained by such an appeal, 
even if a State were at liberty to make it. If amafority of both 
HoDses of Congress should, from ai^ motive,; be induced delib- 
erately, to exercise '^powers not granted," what prospect would 
there be of ^' arresting the progress of the evil,*' by a vote of 
three-fourths? But the Constitution does not permit a minority 
to submit to the people a proposition for an amendment of tfate 
Constitution. Such a proposition can only cone from ^^two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States." It will be seen therefore, at <moe, that a 
minority, whose constitutional rights are violated, can have no 
redress by an amendment of the Constitution. When any State 
is brought into direct collision with the foderal government, in 
the case of an attempt, by the latter, to exercise unconatitttiional 
powers, the appeal must be made by Congress^ (the par^ pro- 
posing to exert the disputed power,) in order to have it expressly 
' conferred, and, until so conferred, the exercise of sueh anthority 
must be suspended. Even in cases of doubt, such an appeal is 
due to the peai^ and harmony of the govemmenL On this sub- 
ject our present chief magistrate, in his opening message to Con- 
gress, says: ^' I regard on appeal to tie source of power ^ in eases 
of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to 
the general welfare, as among the wnoti sacred of aU omr obUga" 
tums^ Upon this eountry, more than any other, has, in the prov- 
idence of God, been cast the special guardianship of the great 
principle of aAerence to writtem Qmstiiutions. If it fail £ere, 
all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this was in- 
tended to be a gofFemment of limited and specific, and not gen- 
eral powers, must be admitted by all; and it is our duty to pre- 
serve for it the character intended by its framers. The scheme 
has worked well. It has exceeded the hopes of those who de- 
vised it, and become an object of admiration to the world. . Notln 
ing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted for 
the success of the Constitution under which we are now acting, 
to the watchful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities. 
This is not the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deofdy 
rooted convictions of my mind, I cannot, therefore, too strongly 
or too earnestly, for my own sense of its importance, warn yon 
against all encroachments upon the legitimate sphere of State 
sovereignty. Sustained by its healthfiil and invigorating influ- 
ence, the foderal system can never fail." 

I have already shown, that it has been folly recognized by thn 
Virginia resolutions of 'S8, and by Mr. Madison's report on these 
resolutions, that it is not only ^^ the right, but the duty of the 
States," to ^' judge of infractions of the Constitution," and '< to 
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and the (tcts of our State legislatures, like those of the present 
legislative councils in the territories, would haye heen subjected 
to the revision and control of Congress. If the will of amajoritj 
of Congress is to be the supreme (aw of the land, it is clear the 
Constitution is a dead Iptter, and has utterlj failed of the very 
object for which it was designed — the protection of the rights of 
the minority. But when, by the very terms of the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the federal govem- 
tnent, and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, ^' are reserved to the States or the people," 
with what show of reason can it be contended, that the federal 
government is' to be the exclusive judge of the extent of its own 
powers? A written Constitution was resorted to in this country, 
as a, great experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the rights of a minority could be secured 'against the encroach- 
ments of majorities — often acting under party excitement, and 
not Unfrequently under the influence of strong interests. The 
moment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majority 
ceased to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowledged 
by the parties to it to be within the ConstittUiony and to have been 
thereby submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a delegated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond these 
limits, their acts become null and void; and must be declared to 
be so by the courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may 
be pronounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
n^ithin the jurisdiction of the courts, of sufficient importanu to 
justify such an inference. 

But what then? asks the gentleman. A State is brought into 
collision with the United States, in relation to the exercise of un- 
constitutional powers: who is to decide between them? Sir, it is 
the common case of difference of Opinion between sovereigns, 
as to the true construction of a compact. Does such a difference 
of opinion necessarily produce war ? No. And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? In aU 
such cases, some mode must be devised by mutual agreement, 
for settling the difliculty: and most happily for us, that mode is 
clearly indicated in the Constitution itself, and results indeed 
from the very form and structure of the government. The cre- 
ating power is three-fourths of the States. By their decision, the 
parties to the compact have agreed to be bound, even to the ex- 
tent of changing the entire form of the government itself; and it 
follows of necessity, that in case of a deliberate and settled dil^ 
ferencci of opinion between the parties to the compact, as to the 
extent of the powers of either, resort must be had to their com- 
mon superior — (that power which may give any character to the 
Constitution they may think proper) — viz: three-fourths of the 
States. 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, objecting to the 
constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sister States, by a 
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propositioii to amend the ConitiUiftidii? I umwwty becwiaey umA 
a course would, in the first instance, admil the exareise of an 
imconstitational authorit/, which the States artt not bound to 
submit to, even for a day, and because it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any redress would ever be obtained by such an appeal, 
even if a State were at liberty to make it. If anaforityof both 
Houses of Congress should, from ai^ motive,^ be induced delib- 
erately, to exercise ^^ powers not granted," what prospect would 
there be of ^^ arresting the progress of the sTil,'' by a vote of 
three-fourths? But the Constitution does not permit a minori^ 
to submit to the people a proposition ibr an ammidment of tlie 
Constitution. Such a proposition can only eonse from ^^two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States." It will be seen therefore, at Mu^e, that a 
minority, whose constitntional rights are violated, can have no 
redress by an amendment of the Constiiotion. When any State 
is brought into direct collision with the iederal government, in 
the case of an attempt, by the latter, to exercise unconstitutional 
powers, the appeal must be made by Congress, (the party pro- 
posing to exert the disputed power,) in ord^ to have it expressly 
'Conferred, and, until so conferred, the exercise of sueh anthoritpr 
■inst be suspended. Even in cases of donbt, suoh an appeal is 
due to the peaiie and hannony of the govemmenL On this sub- 
ject our present chief magistrate, in his opening message to Con- 
gress, says: ^' I regard on appeal to tie seurce rf power, in eases 
of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to 
the general welfare, as among the mati aaeredof aU amr Migor 
turns. Upon this eountry, more than any other, has, in the prov- 
idence of God, been cast the special guardianship of the great 
princi^e of adttierence to writtem Ceitutiiutions. If it fail here, 
all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this was i»- 
tended to be a government of limited and specific, and not gen- 
eral powers, must be admitted by all; and it is our duty to pre- 
serve for it the character intended by its framers. The scheme 
has worked well. It has exceeded the hopes of those who de- 
vised it, and become an object of admiration to the world. . Noth-^ 
ing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted for 
the success of the Constitution under which we are now acting, 
to the watchful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities. 
This is not the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deofdy 
rooted convictions of my mind, I cannot, therefore, too strongly 
or too earnestly, for my own sense of its importance, warn yon 
against all encrosrhments upon the legitimate sphere of State 
sovereignty. Sustained by its healthfiil and invigorating influ- 
ence, the federal system can never fail." 

I have already shown, that it has been folly recognized by Am 
Virginia resolutions of 'S8, and by Mr. Madison's report on these 
resolutions, that it is not only '^ the right, but the duty of the 
States," toi ^< judge of infractions of the Constitution," and <<to 
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and the (tcts of our State legislatures, like those of the present 
legislative councils in the territories, would have heen subjected 
to the revision and control of Congress* If the will of a majority 
of Congress is to be the su{H'eme iaw of the land, it is clear the 
Constitution is a dead letter, and has utterly failed of the veiy 
object for which it was designed — ^the protection of the rights of 
the minority. But when, by the very terms of the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the federal govern- 
ment, and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, ^' are reserved to the States or the people," 
with what show of reason can it be contended, that the federal 
government is' to be the exclusive judge of the extent of its own 
powers? A written Constitution was resorted to in this country , 
as a, great experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the rights of a minority could be secured* against the encroach- 
ments of majorities— often acting under party excitement, and 
not Unfrequently under the influence of strong interests. The 
moment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majcHity 
ceaded to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowledged 
by the parties to it to be within tht Constitution^ and to have been 
thereby submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a delegated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond these 
limits, their acts become null and void; and must be declared to 
be so by the courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may 
be pronounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
n^ithin the jurisdiction of the courts, of sufideni importance to 
justify such an inference. 

But what then? asks the gentleman. A State is brought into 
collision with the United States, in relation to the exercise of un- 
constitutional powers: who is to decide between them? Sir, it is 
the common case of difference of Opinion betweien sovereigns, 
as to the true construction of a compact. Does such a diflnsrence 
of opini6n necessarily produce war? No. And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? In afi 
such cases, some mode must be devised by mutual agreement, 
for settling the difficulty: and most happily for us, that mode is 
clearly indicated in the Constitution itself, and results indeed 
from the very form and structure of the government. The cre- 
ating power is three-fourths of the States. By their decision, the 
parties to the compact have agreed to be bound, even to the ex- 
tent of changing the entire form of the government itself; and h 
follows of necessity, that in case of a deliberate and settled dil^ 
ferencci of opinion between the parties to the compact, as to the 
Extent of the powers of either, resort must be had to their com- 
mon superior — (that power which may give any character to the 
Constitution they may think proper) — ^viz: three-fourths of the 
States. 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, objecting tolbe 
constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sister States, by a 
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propositikiB to amend the CoiMrtitiitidii? I umwwtf becwisey raeh 
a course would, in the first instance, admil the exareise of an 
nnconstitntional authority, which the Btateaartt not bound to 
submit to, even for a day, and because it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any redress would ever be obtained by sneh an appeal, 
even if a State were at liberty to make it. If anaforilyof both 
Houses of Connpress should, from ai^ motive^ be induced delib- 
erately, to exercise ^^ powers not granted," what prospect would 
there be of ^^ arresting the progress of the eTil^*' by a TOte of 
three-fourths? But the Constitution dees not permit a minority 
to submit to the people a proposition hr an ammidment of tM 
Constitution. Such a proposition can only eome from ^^two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States." It will be seen therefore, at once, that a 
mimNrity, whose constitutional nghts are violated, can have no 
redress by an amendment of the Constitution. When any State 
is brought into direct collision with the federal govemment, in 
the case of an attempt, by the latter, to exercise unconstitutional 
powers, the appeal must be made by Congress, (the par^ pro- 
posing to exert the disputed power,) in ord^ to have it expressly 
'Conferred, and, until so conferred, the exMrciaeof sueh authority 
must be suspended. Even in canes of doubt, such an appeal is 
due to the peace and harmony of the govemmenL On this sub- 
ject our present chief magistrate, in his opening message to Con- 
gress, says: ^^ I regard on appeal to tie source rf p^^^tr, in eases 
of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispcxasable to 
the general welfare, as among the moti hatred of aU cmr wbHgO' 
tiams. Upon this country, more than any other, has, in the prov- 
idence of God, been cast the special guardianship of the great 
princi^e of aAerence to writtem Ckitutiiutions. If it fail here, 
all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this was in- 
tended to be a government of limited and specific, and not gen- 
eral powers, must be admitted by all; and it is our duty to pre- 
serve for it the character intended by its framers. The scheme 
has worked well. It has exceeded the hopes of those who de- 
vised it, and become nn object of admiration to the world. . Notln 
ing b clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted for 
the success of the Constitution under which we are now acting, 
to the watchful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities. 
This is not the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deeply 
rooted convictions of my mind, I cannot, therefore, too strongly 
or too earnestly, for my own sense of its importance, warn yon 
against all encroarhments upon the legitimate sphere of State 
sovereignty. Sustained by its healthfiil and invigorating influ- 
ence, the foderal svstem can never fail." 

I have already shown, that it has been fully recognized by the 
Virginia resolutions of 'S8, and by Mr. Madison's report on these 
resolutions, that it is not only '^ the right, but the duty of the 
States," to ^< judge of infiractions of the Constitution," and <<to 
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and the l^ts of our State legislatures^ like those of the present 
legislative councils in the territories^ would have been subjected 
to the revision and control of Congress. If the will of amajoritj 
of Congress is to be the supreme (aw of the land, it is clear the 
Constitution is a dead Iptter, and has utterly failed of the very 
object for which it was designed — ^the protection of the rights of 
the minority. But when^ by the very terms of the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the federal govern- 
ment, and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, ^^ are reserved to the States or the people," 
with what show of reason can it be contended, that the federal 
government is' to be the exclusive judge of the extent of its own 
powers? A written Constitution was resorted to in this country , 
as a, great experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the rights of a minority could be secured* against the encroach- 
ments of majorities— often acting under party excitement, and 
not Unfrequently under the influence of strong interests. The 
moment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majority 
ceased to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowledged 
by the parties to it to be toithinthe Constitution^ and to have been 
thereby submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a delegated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond these 
limits, their acts become null and void; ana must )i>e declared to 
be so by the courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may 
be pronounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
n^ithin the jurisdiction of the courts, of suffideni tmportanu to 
justify such an inference. 

But what then? asks the gentleman. A State is brought into 
collision with the United States, in relation to the exercise of un- 
constitutional powers: who is to decide between them? Sir, it is 
the common case of difference of Opinion between sovereigns, 
as to the true construction of a compact. Does such a diflference 
of opini6n necessarily produce war? No. And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? In all 
such cases, some mode must be devised by mutual agreement, 
for settling the difficulty: and most happily for us, that mode is 
clearly indicated in the Constitution itself, and results indeed 
from the very form and structure of the government. The cre- 
ating power is three-fourths of the States. By their decision, the 
parties to the compact have agreed to be bound, even to the ex- 
tent of changing the entire form of the government itself; and it 
follows of necessity, that in case of a deliberate and settled dif- 
ferenced of opinion between the parties to the compact, as to the 
Extent of the powers of either, resort must be had to their com- 
mon superior — (that power which may give any character to the 
Constitution they may think proper) — viz: three-fourths of the 
States. 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, objecting to the 
constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sister States, by a 
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propoeitkm to amend the Conititiitidii? I wumw^ becwifley raeh 
m course would^ in the first instance, admit the esereise of an 
ttneonstitntional authority, which the States are net bound to 
submit to, even for a day, and because it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any redress would ever be obtained by sneh an appeal, 
even if a State were at liberty to make it. If a majority of both 
Houses of Connpress should, from ai^ motive,^ be induced delib- 
erately, to exercise ^^ powers not granted," what prospect would 
there be of ^< arresting the progress of the evil, by a TOte of 
three-fourths? But the Constitution dees not permit a minority 
to submit to the people a proposition for an ammidmeat of tilie 
Constitution. Such a proposition can only eone from ^^two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States." It will be seen thetdbce, at once, that a 
minority, whose constitutional r^fals are violated, can have no 
redress by an amendment of the Constiiotion. When any State 
is brought into direct collision with the federal government, in 
the case of an attempt, by the latter, to exercise unconstitutional 
powers, the appeal must be made by Congress, (the party pro- 
posing to exert the disputed power,) in order to have it expressly 
' conferred, and, until so conferred, the exercise of sueh authority 
must be suspended. Even in oases of doubt, sui&h an appeal is 
due to the peaise and harmony of the govemmenL On this sub- 
ject our present chief magistrate, in his opening message to Con- 
gress, says: ^' I regard on appeal to the smtnce of povery in eases 
of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to 
the general welfare, as among the mati sotted of M omr obUgor 
tions. Upon this country, more than any other, has, in the prov- 
idence of God, been oast the special guardianship of the great 
principle of aAerence to writtem Ckmstkutions. If it fail £ere, 
all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this was in- 
tended to be a government of limited and specific, and not gen- 
eral powers, must be admitted by all; and it is our duty to pre- 
serve for it the character intended by its framers. The scheme 
has worked well. It has exceeded the hopes of those who de- 
vised it, and become an object of admiration to the world. . Notln 
ing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted for 
the success of the Constitution under which we are now acting, 
to the watdiful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities. 
This is not the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deofdy 
rooted convictions of my mind, I cannot, therefore, too strongly 
or too earnestly, for my own sense of its importance, warn yon 
against all encroarkments upon the legitimate sphere of State 
sovereignty. Sustained by its healthfiil and invigorating inflo- 
ence, the federal svstem can never fail." 

I have already shown, that it has been fully recognized by tkn 
Virginia resolutions of 'S8, and by Mr. Madison's report on these 
resolutions, that it is not only ^^ the right, but the duty of the 
States," to ^< judge of infractions of the Constitution," and << to 
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and the acts of our State legislatures^ like those of the present 
legislative councils in the territories, would have been subjected 
to the revision and control of Congress. If the will of a majority 
of Congress is to be the supreme law of the land, it is clear the 
Constitution is a dead letter, and has utterly failed of the very 
object for which it was designed — the protection of the rights of 
the minority. But when, by the very terms of the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the federal govern- 
ment, and it is, moreover, expressly declared, that all powers, 
not granted to them, '^ are reserved to the States or the people," 
with what show of reason can it be contended, that the federal 
government is to be the exclusive judge of the extent of its own 
powers? A written Constitution was resorted to in this country, 
as a. great experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the rights of a minority could be secured 'against the encroach- 
ments of majorities— often acting under party excitement, and 
not Unfrequently under the influence of strong interests. The 
moment that Constitution was formed, the will of the majority 
ceased to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowledged 
by the parties to it to be within the Constitution^ and to have been 
thereby submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a delegated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond these 
limits, their acts become null and void; and must be declared to 
be so by the courts, in cases within their jurisdiction; and may 
be pronounced to be so, by the States themselves, in cases not 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, of sufficient importance to 
justify such an inference. 

But what then ? asks the gentleman. A State is brought into 
collision with the United States, in relation to the exercise of un- 
constitutional powers: who is to decide between them? Sir, it is 
the common case of difference of Opinion between sovereigns, 
as to the true construction of a compact. Does such a difference 
of opinl6n necessarily produce war? No. And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? In aU 
such cases, some mode must be devised by mutual agreement, 
for settling the difficulty: and most happily for us, that mode is 
clearly indicated in the Constitution itself, and results indeed 
from the very form and structure of the government. The cre- 
ating power is three-fourths of the States. By their decision, the 
parties to the compact have agreed to be bound, even to the ex- 
tent of changing the entire form of the government itself; and it 
follows of necessity, that in case of a deliberate and settled dif- 
ferencci of opinion between the parties to the compact, as to the 
Extent of the powers of either, resort must be had to their com- 
mon superior — (that power which may give any character to the 
Constitution they may think proper)— viz: three-fourths of the 
States. 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, objecting to the 
constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sister States, by a 



proposition to amend Um Courtitaitien? I uswoTi becMtM^ tndi 
a course would, in the first instance, adnul the ezereise of an 
unconstitutional authority, which the States are nol bound to 
submit to, even for a day, and because it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any redress would ever be obtained by such an appeal, 
even if a State were at liberty to make it. If a majority of both 
Houses of Congress should, from any motivey be induced delib- 
erately, to exercise ^^ powers not granted," what prospect would 
there be of ^^ arresting the progress of Uie evil, by a vote of 
three-fourths? But the Constitutioa does not pennit a mkuointy 
to submit to the people a proposition fiir an amendment of the 
Constitution. Such a propositi<Mi can only come from ^^two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, or the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States." It will be seen therelbre, at cmoe, that a 
minority, whose constitutional r^fats are violated, can have no 
redress by an amendment of the Constitution. When any State 
is brought into direct collision with the federal government, in 
the case of an attempt, by the latter, to exercise unconatitutional 
powers, the appeal must be made by Congress^ (the party pro- 
posing to exert the disputed power,) in order to have it expressly 
' conferred, and, until so conferred, the exmroise of sueh authority 
must be suspended. Even in oases of doubt, such an appeal is 
due to the peaise and harmony of the govommenL On this sub- 
ject our present chief magistrate, in his opening message to Con- 
gress, says: ^< I regard on appeal to the source of powers in eases 
of real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to 
the general welfare, as among the matt sacred of aU our ohUgOr 
Hams, Upon this country, more than any other, has, in the pro^ 
idence of God, been cast the special guardianship of the great 
principle of adherence to torittem Qmstiiutions. if it fail Sere, 
all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. That this was in- 
tended to be a govenuaent of limited and specific, and not gen- 
eral powers, must be admitted by all; and it is our duty to pre- 
serve for it the character intended by its framers. The scheme 
has worked well. It has exceeded the hopes of those who de- 
rised it, and become an dbject of admiration to the world. . Noth- 
ing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted for 
the success of the Constitution under iduch we are now acting, 
to the watchful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities. 
This is not the reflection of a dav, but belongs to the most deeply 
rooted convictions of my mind, I cannot, therefore, too stnmgly 
or too earnestly, for my own sense of its importance, warn yon 
against all encroachments upon the legitimate sphere of State 
sovereignty. Sustained by its healthful and invigorating influ- 
ence, the federal svstem can never feil." 

I have already uiown, that it has been fully recognized by the 
Virginia resolutions of W, and by Mr. Madison's report <» these 
resolutions, that it is not only '^ the right, but the duty of the 
States," to << judge ot infractions of the Constitution," and << to 
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interpose for mainimning within their limits the mUharitieSy righU, 
and liberties y appertaining to them*" 

Mr. Jefferson, on various occasions, expressed himself in laft- 
guage equally strong. In the Kentuckj resolutions of 'SB, pre- 
pared by him, it is declared that the federal government '^ was 
not made the exclusive and final judge of the extent of the pow- * 
ers delegated to itself, since that would have made its discretion, 
and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers, but that, as 
in all other cases of compact among parties having no common 
judge, each party has an equal right to judge for itself j as weU 
of infractions as the mode emd measure of redress, ^^ 

In the Kentucky resolutions of '99, it is even more explicitly 
declared, *' that the several States which formed the Constitution, 
being sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable right I 

to judge of its infraction^ and that a nullijication by those sover- 
eignties of all unauthorized acts done under color of that instru- 
ment, is the rightful remedy.*' 

But the gentleman says, this right will be dangerous. Sir, I 
insist, that of all the cheeks that have been provided by the Con- 
stitution, this is by far the safest, and the least liable to abuse. 

But there is one point of view, in which this matter presents 
itself to mv mind with irresistible force. The Supreme Court, it 
is admitted, may nullify an act of Congress, by declaring it to be 
unconstitutional. Can Congress, afler such a nullification, pro* 
ceed to enforce the law, even if they should dilSer in opinion from 
the court? What then would be the effect of such a decision? 
Axul what would be the remedy in such a case? Congress would 
be arrested in the exercise of the disputed power y and the only 
remedy would be, an appeal to the creating power y three-fourths 
of the States, for an amendment to the Constitution. And by 
whom must such an appeal be made ? It must be made by the 
party proposing to exercise the disputed power. Now I will ask, 
whether a sovereign State may not be si^ly entrusted with the 
exercise of a power, operating merely as a check, which is ad- 
mitted to belong to the Supreme Court, and which may be exer- 
cised every day, by any three of its members. Sir, no ideas that 
can be formed of arbitrary power on the one hand, and abject 
dependence on the other, can be carried further, than to suppose, 
that three individuals, mere men, '^ subject to like passions with 
oufselves," may be safely entrusted with the power to nullify an 
act of Congress, because they conceive it to be unconstitutional; 
but that a stovereign and independent State, even the great State 
of New York, is bound, implicitly, to submit to its operation, 
even where it violates, in the grossest mannner, her own rights, 
or the liberties of her citizens. But we do not contend that a 
common case would justify the interposition. 

This is ^^ the extreme medicine of the State," and cannot be- 
come our daily bread. 

Mr. Madison, in his report says, << it does not follow, however, 
that because the States, as sovereign parties to their constitu- 
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tional compact) must ultimately decide whether it has been vio- 
lated, that Buch a decision ought to be interposed, either in a 
hasty manner, or on doubtful and inferior occasions. 

^' The resolution has, accordingly, guarded against any mis- 
apprehension of its object, by expressly requiring, for such an 
interposition, ' the case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
breach of the Constitution, by the exercise of powers not granted 
by it.' 

'' But the resolution has done more than guard against mis- 
construction, by expressly referring to cases of a deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous nature. It specifies the object of the inter* 
position which it contemplates to be solely that of arresting the 
progress of the evil of usurpcUion^ and of maintaining the author- 
ities, rights, and liberties appertaining to the States, as parties 
to the Constitution." 

No one can read this, without perceiving that Mr. Madison 
goes the whole length, in support of the principles for which I 
have been contending. 

The gentleman has called upon us to carry out our scheme 
practically. Now, sir, if I am correct in my view of this matter, 
then it follows, of course, that the right of a State being estab- 
lished, the federal government is hound to acquiesce in a solemn 
decision of a State, acting in its sovereign capacity, at least so 
far as to make an appeal to the people for an amendment of the 
Constitution. This solemn decision of a State, (made either 
through its legislature or a Convention, as may be supposed to 
be the proper organ of its sovereign will — a point I do not pro- 
pose now to discuss,) binds the federal government under the 
highest constitutional obligation, not to resort to any means of 
coercion against the citizens of the dissenting State. How then 
can any collision ensue between the federal and State govern- 
ments, unless, indeed, the former should determine to enforce 
the law by unconstitutional means? 

Sir, I will put the case home to the gentleman. Is there any 
violation of the constitutional rights of the States, and the liber- 
ties of the citizens, (sanctioned by Congress and the Supreme 
Court,) which he would believe it to be the right and du^ of a 
State to resist? Does he contend for the doctrine ''of passive 
obedience and non-resistance ? Would he justify an open resist- 
ance to an Act of Congress sanctioned by the Courts, which 
should abolish the trial by jury, or destroy the freedom of reli- 
gion, or the freedom of the press? Yes, sir, he would advocate 
resistance in such cases; and so would I, and so would all of 
us. But such resistance would, according to his doctrine, be 
revolution : it would be rebelHou. Accorcung to my opinion it 
would be just, legal, and constitutional resistanu. The whole 
difference between us, then, consists in this: the ffentleman 
would make force the only arbiter in all cases of coUision be- 
tween the States and the federal government I would resort to 
« peaceful remedy— 4he interposition of the Stale to '' arrest the 
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j^ograflfoflheeTiV^uotil such times ss ^ a eonventioiiy (as- 
sembled at .the call of Congress or two^thirds of the several 
States^) shall d^ide to whidi they mea& to .give an authoritj 
elaamsd by two of their organs." Sir, I saj with Mr. Jefferson, 
(whose words I have here borrowed,) that ^^ it is the peculiar 
wisdom and felicity of our Constitution, to have provided this 
pcaaable appeal^ where that of other nations," (and I maj add 

that of the gentleman,) ^^ is at once to force,** 

* « * 

Mr. WssftTEit (in some closing remarks said): A few words 
oil the constitutional argument, which the honorable gentleman 
(Mr. Hayne) labored to reconstruct. 

His argument consists of two propositions, and an inference. 
His propositions are-^1. That the Constitution is a compact be- 
tween the States. 2. That a compact between two, with au- 
thority reserved to sns to interpret its terms, would be a surrender 
to that one, of all power whatever. 8. Therefore, (such is his 
inference,) the Greneral Government does not possess the author- 
ity to construe its own powers. 

Now, sir^ who does not see, without the aid . of exposition or 
detection, the utter confusion of ideas, involved in this, so elab- 
orate and systematic argument? 

The Constitution, it is said, is a compact beiween Siaiea : the 
States, then, and the States only, are parties to the compact How 
eomes the general government itself a partyJ Upon the honor- 
able gentleman's hypothesis, the general government is the result 
of the compact, the creatures c^ the compact, not one of the 

earties to it. Yet the argument, as the gentleman has now stated 
, makes the ffovemment itself one of its own creators. It makes 
it a pATty t6 uiat compact to which it owes its own existence. 

For the purpose of erecting the Constitution on the basis of a 
compact, the genlleraaa coifteiders the States as parties to that 
compact; but as soon as his compact is made, then he chooses 
to consider the general government, which is the offspring of that 
compact, not its ofispring, but one of its parties; and so, being 
a party, has not the power of judging on tiie terms of compact. 
If the whole of the gentleman's main proposition were con- 
ceded to him, that is to say — ^if I admit for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the Constitution is a compact between States, the in- 
ferences, which he draws from tiiat Reposition, are warranted by 
no just reason. Because, if the Constitution be a compact b^ 
tween States, still, that Constitution, or that compact, has estd)- 
tished a government, with certain powers; and tv^ether it be 
one of those powers, that it shall conetnieand interpret for itoelf, 
the terms of the compact, in doubtful cases, can only be decided 
by looking to the compact, and inquiring what provisions it con- 
tuns on this point. Without any inconsistency with natural 
reason, the government, even thus created, might be trusted 
with this power of construction. The extent of its powers, 
therefore, mnst still be sought for in Hie iastrameat itselL 
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If the old confederation had contained a clanse, dechiring that 
re8olution0 of the Congress should be the supreme law of the 
land, anj State law or Constitution to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and that a committee of Congress, or any other body created 
by it, should possess judicial powers, extending to all cases arising 
under resolutions of Congress, then the power of ultimate 
decision would have been vested in Congress, under (h® confed- 
eration, although that confederation was a compact between 
Slates; and, for this plain reason: that it would have been com-* 
potent to the States, who alone were parties to the compact, to 
agree, who should decide, in cases of dispute arising on the con- 
struction of the compact. 

For the same reason, sir, if I were now to concede to the 
f^entleman his principal propositions, viz: that the Constitution 
18 a compact between States, the question would still be, what 
provision is made, in this compact, to settle points of disputed 
construction, or contested power, that shall come into contro- 
versy ? and this question would still be answered, and conclusively 
answered, by the Constitution itself. While the gentleman is 
contending against construction, he himself i8.8ettinf^ up the most 
loose and dangerous construction. The Constitution declares, 
that the laws qj Congress shall be the supreme law of the land. — 
No construction is necessary here. It declares, also, with equal 
plainness and precision, that the judicial power of the United 
J^ates shall extend to every case arising under the laws of Con^ 
gress. This needs no construction. Here is a law, then, which 
is declared to be supreme; and here is a power established, which 
is to interpret that law. Now, sir, how has the gentlemen met 
this? Suppose the Constitution to be a compact, yet here are its 
terms and how does the gentleman get rid of them? He cannot 
argue the seat off the bond^ nor the words out of the instrument. 
Here they are — ^what answer does he cive to them ? None in the 
world, sir, except, that the effect of this would be to place the 
States in a condition of inferiority; and because it results, from 
the very nature of things, there being no superior, that the parties 
must be their own judges. Thus closely and cogently does the 
honorable gentleman reason on the words of the Constitution. 
The gentleman says, if there be such a power of final decision 
in the general government, he asks for the grant of that power. 
Well, sir, I show him the grant — ^I turn him to the very words— 
I show him that the laws of Congress are made supreme; and 
that the judicial power extends, by express words, to the inter- 
pretation of these laws. Instead of answering this, he retreats 
mto the general reflection, that it must result from the nature of 
thi9igs^\mt the States, being the parties, must judge for themselves. 
I have admitted, that, if the Constitution were to be considered 
as the creature of the State Governments, it might be modified, 
interpreted, or construed, acccHEding to their pleasure. But, even 
in that case, it would be necessary that they should agru. One, 
alone, conld not interpret it conclusively; one, alone, ooold not 
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construe it; on« alone, could not modify it. Yet the gentleman's 
doctrine is, that Carolina, alone, maj construe and interpret that 
compact which equally binds all, and gives equal rights to all. 

So then, sir, even supposing the Constitution to be a compact 
between the States, the gentleman's doctrine, nevertheless, is not 
maintainable; because, first, the general government is not a 
party to that compact, but a Oavemmeni established by it, and 
vested by it with the powers of trying and deciding doubtful 
questions; and, secondly, because, if the Constitution be re- 
garded as a compact, not one State only, but all the States, are 
parties to that compact, and one can have no right io fix upon it 
her own peculiar construction. 

So much, sir, for the argument, even if the premises of the 
gentleman were granted, or could be proved. But, sir, the gen* 
Ueman has failed to maintain his leading proposition. He .has 
not shown, it cannot be shown, that the Constitution is a compact 
between State governments. The Constitution itself, in its very 
firont, refutes that proposition: it declares that it is ordained and 
established by the People of the United States, So far from say- 
ing that it is established by the governments of the several States, 
it does not even say that it is established by the People of the 
severed States : but It pronounces that it is established by the 
People of the United States, in the aggregate. The gentleman 
says, it must mean no more than that the People of the several 
States, taken collectively, constitute the People of the United 
States; be it so, but it is in this, their collective capacity, it is as 
all the People of the United States, that they establish the Con- 
stitution. So they declare; and words cannot be plainer than 
the words used. 

When the gentleman says, the Constitution is a compact be- 
tween the States, he uses language exactly applicable to the old 
confederation. He speaks as if he were in Congress before 1789. 
He describes fully that old state of things then existing. The 
confederation was, in strictness, a compact; the States, as States, 
were parties to it. We had no other general government. But 
that was found insufficient, and inadequate to the public exigen- 
cies. The people were not satisfied with it, and undertook to 
establish a better. They undertook to form a general gorem- 
ment, which should stand on a new basis — not a confederacy, not 
a league, not a compact between States, but a Constitution: a 
popular government, founded in popular election, directly respon- 
sible to the people themselves, and divided into branches, with 
prescribed limits of power, and prescribed duties. They ordained 
such a government: they gave it the name of a Constitutiony and 
therein they established, a distribution of powers between this, 
their general government, and their several State governments. 
When they shall become dissatisfied with this distribution, they 
can alter it. Their own power over their own instrument re- 
mains. But until they shall alter it, it must stand as their will, and 
is equaUy binding on the general government and on the States. 
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policy in governing, 360, 361. 

diffieoltv of a safe andiust policy toward, 362, 374. 

removal or 379, 388, 394. 

President Jackson's opinion of, 360. 
INDIANA made a State, 124. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 86, 145,297,238,265,291,296,312,322,347,348. 

bv dividends of United Sutes Bank, 256, 291. 
objections to, 349, 385. 
varioos surveys for, 351. 
IMPRISONMENT for debt propoeed to be abolished, 298, 277, 290. 

JACKSON Ain>REW Genera], victory at New Orleans, 233. 
his invasion of Florida, 259, 281. 
his conduct in Fibrida, 285, 289,257. 
President, 364. 
his character, 364, 365. 
promises a reform, ^64, 374, 384. 
arbitrary and intolerant, 369, 370, 409, 419, 420. 
prosperous state of the Union, on his election, 374, 376. 
m favor of paying off public debt, 373. 
in favor of removing the Indians, 379. 
insists on their removal, 376. 
favors the claims of Georgia over them, 376. 
his negotiations with France and England, 366. 
disputes with Mexico, 368. 
his removals from office, 369. 
his professions republican, 969. 
in favor of manumctures at first, 370, 371, 372. 
recommends an alteration of tariff, 384. 
retains a bill for internal improvements, 385. 
his opinion on State and federal powers, 387. 
his opinion of tariff, 388. 

opposition to bank of United States, 389, 402, 418. 
his opinion of Indians, 360, 388. 
in favor of their removal, 388. 

proposes, in lien of Bank, a Sob-Treasury system, 389, 390. 
proclamadon on opperition in South Carolina, 397. 
elected President second time, 402, 406. 
his removal of public Ibnds firom bank, 403. 
his arbitrary detention of a bill for distribution of proceeds of salet of 

pabfic lands, 408, 404, 430. 
liable to ilatterv and to deception by selfish sen, 409. 
daniereas tenoeacy of hia aoelrine and policy, 409,401, 411. 
hit d%eliiiiM anti-repoblicaB, 411. 
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JACKSON ANDREW, his disputa with Senate, 411, 412. 

his discontinnaDce of the bank iDJunous, 41t, 490. 

his attempts to introduce a metallic enrreoey, 413. 

his resentment of the delay of France to pay, d&c, 415, 416. 

fears of war on account of his threats, 416, 4^1. 

freat expenses in 1835, 420. 
is experiments dangerc^s and injurious, 424. 

his conduct relating to public funds, 4!25, 431. 

urges removal of Indians, 436. 

in &vor of Navy, 426. 

coihplaina ef conduct of the abolitionists, 4S6. 

public debt, off in his time, 430. 

out system formed before, 430. • i 

compared to Jefferspn, 432. 

expenses of his administration, 431. 
JACOBIN CLUBS, 78. 

opposed policy of Washinrton, 78. 

applauded French agents, 78. 
JEFFERSON THOAfAS, Secietary of State, 5S. 

his political theories and opinions, 52, 53. 

President of United States, 119, 120. 
' his partial eonduct to Duane, 121. 

opposed to new Circuit Court, 122. 

attention to Thomas Paine, 127. 

recommends gunboats, 135, 167. 

his re-election, 137. 

advises defensive meaaures, 139, 140. 

rejects treaty with Enrlaiid, 146, 147. 

implicates Jadge Marsnall, 163, 155. 

favors an embaiji^ and retirement fh>m the ocean, 166. 

retires from presidency, 167, 168. 

his death, 331. 

Jefferbon compared to General Jackson, 432. 

KENTUCKY admitted a State, 35. 

KING RUFUS, his opinion of the desjn of federal, goverameot, 14. 

opposed to war in 1812, 189. « 

in favor of pension acts, 255. 

navigation act ur^d by, 266, 270. 

in favor of State rights, 271. 

mat friend of commerce, 293. 

for appropnating porticm of lands for emancipation of Slaves, 308. 

opposed to Slavery in Missouri, 268. 

Envoy to England, 327, 328. 
KNOX HENRY General, Secreury of War, 53. 

approves Washington's policy and measures, 79. 

in favor of a Navy, 89. 

LANDS cessions of, from States to United States, 41. 

grants of by Congress, 43. 

public sales of, 3w. 

to actual settlers, 224, Sf)9. 

for schools, &c., 324. 

public, for benefit of all the Sutes, 254, 309. 

proposal' to distribute, 334, 403. 

proceeds of sales of, great, 373, 374. 

•ale of, different plans for, 360, 361 , 406, 404. 

opposed in an arfitrarv way, by General Jacksen, 403, 404, 430. 
LOANS lai»Til813. 201, 274. ' ^* ^ 

LOWNDES, of South Carolina, propos'ed plan of paying publie debt. 233. 
LLOYD, of Massachusetts, Senator in Congress, contencu tor rights of UUitia, 

in ftivor of Navv, 

opposed to Embargo, 
LOUISUNA purchased of Spun, 128. 

boundaries of, 130, 134, 240. 

poaseeston taken of, 129. 
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LOUISIANA admitted a SUte, 177. 
divided, 132, 177. 

MADISON Mr., his rcsolatioitf, 66. 

elected President, 169. 

chosen a second time Piesidenl, WO, 

his Cabinet, 200. ^ 

aDDTOTod aiid adnsed to War, 200. 

ii Vavor of Bank. 442, 343, 435,437. 
MAINE admitted a State, ^2^3. , •. ' 

*'*""'^*™.^'idTa;ri'r^'.^r^'r^, m, m, -^s. «». 3«. 

370,384. 

law to protect, modified, 395, 396, 422. 

Compromise act on, 396, 461. 

opposed in South Carolina, 396, 397, 400. 
MARSHALL WILLIAM, Secretary of State, 117. 

Chi^f Jnstice, 117. 

unjustly charged with lenity to Burr, 153, 155. 

his opinion on righu of Militia, SS46. 
MEXICO, disputes with, as to bounds, 368, 392, 417. 

treaty with, 392. 
MILITIA, power of federal goTemment over, 41, 74, 186. 

called for by President- 186, 186. 

Massachusetts declined to otder out, 186^ 187. 

riffhU of, 224. 225, 246. 

Constitutional power of federal ralers orer, 224, 225> 286,r 246. 

MINT established, 38. ^^ 

in North Carolina, 423. 
in Georgia and Loaisiaaa, 483. 
expenses of, 428. 
MISSISSIPPI admitted a State, 263. 
MISSOURI admitted a State, 267. 

Slavery in, 267. 
MONIES PUBLIC, to be protaptl y p«id i«to Treasniy, 24& 
MOI^ROE JAMES, elected Frewdent, 247. 

of similar political views as Madison, 247. 

more of a practical politician than Jefferson or Madisov, S17>248,904. 

advocate for State rights, 248. . , .. . j m*^ 

believes federal government one of special or hiBil«d power, 248. 

in favor of measures for national defence. 248. 

recommends attention to Agriculture, 24X 

favors the protective system, 248. 

his views of federal government and poweis, g7. 
opposed alike to consolidation and disunion, 297. 

reduced tbe< public debt, 299, 302. 

state of the nation at dote of his presidency, 299. 

tour through eastern States, 260. • 

compared to Jefferson aiid Madison, 304. 

elected second time, 273, 

care of public funds, 282. 

attention to state of finances, 282. 

requires punctuality in public officers, 282. 

infavorof aBtfnk,435. 

NAVY, Washington in fkvor of. 89. 

Adams recommends its mcreaie, 89. 

Secretary of. 100. 

increased, 100, 104. 

its extent in 1800, 115, 12^ ^ ^,. ^ 

important and successful, 193, 202, 213, 294. 

offieera of, brave, 212, 220. 

in Mediterranean, 313, 314, 330. ^ . .^ ^^ 

several engagements oC with the British, 2211. 
NAVIGATION LAW proposed, 256, 270. 

expenses for benefit of, 441. 
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NATURALIZATION LAW, 84, 123, 132. 
NEUTRALITY, laws to maintain, Tt. 

recommended, 69, 72, 73, 1 10. 
NEUTRAL RIGHTS, doctrine of. 140, 141, 154, 158, 159. 
NEWSPAPERS in United States in 1798, 105. 
NEW ORLEANS, battle of, 223. 

British defeated at, 223. 
NEW YORK, first session of Conrress in, 9. 
NEW YORK, resolutions in, aninst the War of 1812, 188, 189. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY, Indians in, 124- 
NORTH CAROLINA adopted ConstituUon, 22. 

OHIO, cession of land in, to Coneress, 110. 

first delegate from, 110. 
OFFICERS PUBLIC, to settle their accounts oilen, sUtedlj and promptly, 245, 

249,288, 352. 
OLIVE, cultivation of, 390. 
OTIS H. G., his views of the State authority over militia, 226. 

opposed to appeals to Senate from federal courts, 286. 

opposed to Slavery in Misaouri, 268. 

PARTIES POLrnCAL, origin of, 50, 57, 85, 86, 111 

less bitter and violent in 1817. 249, 250. 
PAINE THOMAS, attention to, by Mr. Jefierson, 127. 
PATENT LAW 38. 

PANAMA, Congress of, 316, 317, 318, 320, 321. 
PEACE sought in 1814, 216, 217. 

new inatructions to obtain, 216, 217, 221. 
• made without obtaining what war was declared for, 217, 221, 290. 

eause of great rejoicing, 229. 

terms of peace, 230. 
PENSIONS, 263, 325, 331, 395. 



large sum required for, 331, 350. 
^AlflA, ^ 



PENNSYLVANIA, opposition to excise law, 55.74, 104. 
PERRY'S Commodore, victory on lake Erie, 210. 

importance of, 210. 
PHILADELPHIA, Congress held in, 35, 39. 
PICKfii^ING Judge, impeached. 133. 

POST OFFICE department extended and expensive, 377, 378, 390. 
PR£SI0ENT'S power of removal from office, 23. 

his salary, 25. 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT, mode of electing, 131, 132,298. 
' his power to appoint new missions, 317, 333. 



RATIO of federal representatives, 47, 283, 393. 

views or Washington on, 47. 
RHODE ISLAND adopted Constitution, 122.' 

admitted into Union, 22. 
ROADS Public, power of Congress to construct, 145, 254, 311. 

survevs for, 311, 312. 
REVENUE small, 179. 
RIVES, Envoy to France, 386. 

makes a Treaty with France, 392. 
RUSSIA, Treaty with, 301, 417. 

Prussia and Austria, 417. 



SALARY of President and Vice President, 25. 
SALARIES of officers increased, 132. 
SEDITION AND ALIEN LAWS, 102. 
SILK and the Mulberry, culture of, 320, 392. 
petition on, 32, 46, 110, 144, 256. 
SLAVERY, improper and imprudent attempts to abolish, 427, 428. 
SLAVE TRADE, 110, 128, »0, 300, 319. 
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SLAVE TRADE, iu continaaiiM prohibited, 144, 263, 267, fn. 

its extenflioQ opposed, 267. i 

SOUTH AMERICAN Provinces; 257. •" 

rtpublicf proposed to recognize, 257, S60. 

President Monroe against, 264, 271, 276, 280, 316, 317, 345, 346, 418. 

Trade with, 394, 4ll. ' ' ' '-7' ' ' ' ' 

SOUTH CAROLINA, opposes Tariff act, 406, 407. j 

threatens to use force, 407. . -^ 

SPAIN, disputet with, 71, 72, 73, 128. ^ 

Louisiana purchased of, 128. 

negotiations with, 240, 241; 250. 

disputes with, as to bounds, 951. 
SMITH Mr., Senator of Ohio, accused of being an accomplice of Ban, 163. 

report for banishing him the Senate, 164. 
STAMPS, tax, unpopular, 95. 
STATE RIGHTS, 145.380, 384. 

powers of federal government over, 881, 385, 396, 399, 406. 
STATES UNITED, not consolidated, 14. 

suability of, 66. 

their sovereignty, 66, 67. 

debtor and creditor. 70. 
STRONG Governor, of Massachusetts, opinion of State rights and of Militia, 

224. 

TAXES internal, 95. 

direct, to bear extra expenses in 1798, 95, 100, 104. 

unpopular, 111. 

increased in 1813, 201, 222. 

diminubed in 1816, 233. 
TERRITORY NORTH WEST, organixed, 26. 

to have a delegate, 245. 
THANKSGIVING recommended, 25. 
TONNAGE of United States, 46. 
TRADE with foreign nations proposed on terms of reciprocity, 300, 301, 354w 

evils of restriction on, 278, 279, 280. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT regulated, 245. 269. 

monies to be promptly paid into, 245, 269. 

notes, objections to issuing, 265, 389. 

should be under direction of Congress, 390, 410, 424. 
TREATY of 1778 with France abrogated, 97. 

TREASURY-SUB, plan of, 424. ^ . 

TREATY signed with the Sublime Porte, by an ajgisnt appointed by PretideBt 

without knowledge of Senate, 3867 

VAN BUREN M.. Vice President, 406. 

President, 464. 

his character and poKcy, 464, 466, 
VERMONT admitted into Union, 36. 

invaded in war of 1812, 208. 

WASHINGTON GEORGE, first President of the United States, 15. 
hie inaugural address, 15. 
hit impartiality, 51, 64^ 

eomplaints against, by a few, 62, 57. , ,. „ 
lar^ majority anprove his conduct and pohcy, Sa 
division m bis eabinet, 53. 
persuaded to serve a second term, 56. 
re-elected President, 57, 59. 

ill-treatment of, by French agenU, fi9« ^ ^ ma en nm 
his neutral policy towards France and England, 09, CO, 71. 
eomplainea of bv some, 61, 85, 86. 
finnneis of, on tne occasion, 62, 63, 64, 69. 
appoints Judge Jay, Envoy to Eusland, 65. 71. 
Mpprasaea insurrection in Pennsylvania, 7^ 
advuM to provide for reducing public dd)t, 77, 89. 
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rE, his measure! censured by Jacobin Qnbfli T8' 
Cngland opposed, 81, 82. 
•"»e Navy, «9. 
.0. 
': 4dain«, 92. 

f, 101. 
I ' . V lamented, 106. 

> 'on of Congress in, 114. 
'« . ' by BriUsb troops, 219. 
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WASHINGl 

ad 
his. 

Qomn. 

death o. 
WASHINGTON CI'. 

invaded at 
WAR with England, 18i 

reasons for, i 

unnecessary, 1 

charged to partu 

nation unprepared 

treasury notes issui « />port, 185. 

much opposition to, > dB. 

Reeolutions in New \ • <, disapproving of, 188. 

menaces of dominant party afler it was declared, 190. 

early misfortunes and defeats in, 191, 192. 

prosecuted with vigor, 194, 201 . 

army increased in second year of, 201, 216. 

continned for seamen's rirhts, 196, 197, 199. 

great expenses of, 201, 216. 

people patient, thoujrb not approving it, 203. 

aepredations of, bv British ships, 206. 211. 

correspondence which preceded it, 207. 

division in Congress on, 208. 

new instruction to Envoys to close it, 216, 217. 

closed, without obtaining what it was declared for, 217, 221. 

too expensive and nnpopular to be continued, 221. 

great expenses of, 290. 
WARD ARTEMAS, his views of the rights of the MiliUa, 225. 
WOOLLEN GOODS imported, duUes on, raised, 340. 

to protect msnufactures opposition to, 340, 341. 

^at importations of, 352. • 

mcrease of duty on, 358. 
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